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WHEN 
ARE YOU GOING TO TRY THIS 


tooth paste that has won its way into the 
favor of so many men 


Nothing fancy oan no pretty colors; 
no effeminate odors; no ability to cure imagi- 
nary diseases; no ingredient to make your 
teeth flash like Jim Brady’s shirt studs. 


Just a manly, full-of-action sort of tooth 
paste created on the theory that its main job 
is to clean teeth superlatively well and Jeave 
the mouth feeling fresh and stimulated. That 
it is also noticeably economical, is perhaps 
a point you would like to remember—more 
than a quarter of a pound of tooth paste in 
the 40¢ size. 

If you will try a tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste you will immediately see why so many 
prefer it to highly flavored, soapy types. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SHOW ME ANY 
TOOTH PASTE 
THAT DOES As 
MUCH OR GIVES AS 
MUCH FOR THE 


More than 1⁄4 POUND of tooth paste 


in the double size tube- 40° : 
Regular size tube-25¢ 
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Jey Sank yl Eternal Rest. and nae again! 


Beaten by the Blizzard, Numb, 


Drugged by Exertion, They Gave 
up Their Fight for Life 


tears running silently down his cheeks. 
We were safe in the farmhouse with 
the lighted window... saved from death 
in the snow...saved because the fresh DATED 
‘Eveready’ batteries in our flashlight kept on work- 
ing after we gave up, and the light in the snow 
attracted our rescuers. 


“It was 28 below zero. A 40 mile gale whipped 
blindingsheetsoficysnowintohugedrifts, writes 
Mrs. Marjorie B. Tyner of Liberty, Nebraska. 

“My son and I climbed out of our stalled car. The 
longer we worked to free it, the deeper it seemed to sink 
into the mounting barrier of driving snow. 


“Chilled to the bone from our efforts, we looked about 
for possible shelter. Up the road a single light shone 
from a farmhouse window, a lone beacon of safety in Ge) Pane Birgecste 63 Tyra" 
this howling, icy desolation. With our flashlight to help 
us in keeping out of the ditch, we struggled toward it, 
floundering through the swirling drifts, leaning into that 
breath-snatching, icy blast. 


“EVEREADY” 
BATTERIES 
Are FRESH 


BATTERIES 


The Date Line 
Guarantees Freshness 


“But even our exertion could not warm us. Numbness 
crept gradually over me, and with it a drowsiness, com- 
pelling as ether. My son was fighting the same losing 
battle, for we sank down together in that howling white 
waste. It seemed warm and snug down in the snow. In 
great peace | surrendered to sleep. 

pe a i 


“As in another world and beginning a new existence, I 
came to my senses. My son was bending over me, 


"SOW BEST RESULTS 
FUT AN SERVICE BEFORE 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


[THIS ZERO WEATHER 
“118 PRETTY TOUGH 
ON THE BATTERY 
IN MY CAR... DO 
=] YOU SUPPOSE IT 
| AFFECTS THESE 


FLASHLIGHT © 
CELLS TOO ? 


ANY KIND | OF F BATTERY 
EXPOSED TO ZERO . 
TEMPERATURES LOSES 
EFFICIENCY, MR.BAILEY. 


| REASON TO USE DATED * 
| EVEREADY BATTERIES. 


YOU KNOW THEY HAVE ` 
| THE RESERVE POWER To * 
| STAND COLD WEATHER 
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Cover Picture—Scene from 
“Rangers’ Dead Line” ; i . Painted by H. W. Scott 


THREE COMPLETE WESTERN NOVELETTES 
Rangers’ Dead Line . 2 = . Samuel H. Nickels . ee) 


Outlaws draw it, an’ Hungry an’ Rusty cross it with flamin’ guns. 


The Mescalero Kid . z : ` . Cleve Endicott . è Peis 


The Circle J pards throw in with him when he gits framed fer murder. 


Rawhide’s Six-gun Stampede . 2 . William F. Bragg . i 


Barney Deward an’ his killers git caught plumb in the middle of it. 
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Expert 
Many make 930) $50 $ 75 a vesk 


| will train you at home for many Good 
Spare Time and Full Time Radio Jobs 


d. E. SMITH, Presiden! » National Radio Institute 
Thə man who has directed the home study 
meng ot more men for the Radio Industry 

than any other man in America, 


‘Set Servicing 
Spare time set service 
ing pays many $5, $10, 
$15 a week extra while 
learning. Full time 
servicing pays as much 
as $30, $50, $75 a week, 


Broadcasting 
Stations 
Employ managers, 
engineers, operators, 
installation and 
maintenance men for 
fascinating jobs and 
pay up to $5,000a year, 


Loud Speaker 
Systems 
Building, installing, 
servicing and operating 
public address systems 
is another growing field 
for men well trained 

in Radio, 


HERE'S PROOF 


THAT MY TRAINING PAYS 


ý 1$80 Monthly in Spare Time 
: =“I work on Radio part time, still 
j holding my regular job. Since en- 
rolling five years ago, I have a 
aged around $80 every month.”— 
JOHN B. MORISSETTE, 773 Sil- 
ver St., Manchester, N. H, 


Makes $50 to $60 a Week 
“I am making between $50 and $60 
a week after all expenses are paid, 
and I am getting all the Radio 
work I can take care of, thanks to 
N. R. L”—H. W. SPANGLER, 
303 Walnut St., Knoxville, Tenn, 


Operates Public Address 
System 

“T have a position with the Los 
Angeles Civil Service, operating the 
Public Address System in the City 
Hall Council. My salary is $153 a 
month.”—R. H. ROOD, R. 136, 
City Hall, Log Angeles, Calif. 


Do you want to make more money? Ra- 
dio offers you many opportunities for 
well-paying spare time and full time jobs. 
And you don’t have to give up your pres- 
ent job or leave home and spend a lot of 
money to become a Radio Expert. 


Many Radio Experts Make 

_ $30, $50, $75 a Week 
Radio broadcasting stations employ engi- 
neers, operators, station managers and 
pay up to $5,000 a year, apas time Radio 
set servicing pays as muc! ge Pto $500 
a year—full time jobs with Radio jobbers, 
manufacturers and dealers as much as 
$30, $50, $75 a week, Many Radio Experts 
operate their own full time or part time 
Radio sales and service businesses. Radio 
manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, 


inspectors, foremen, engineers, service- 
men, paying up to $6,000 a year. Radio 
ay and see 


operators on ships get good p: f 
the world besides. Automobile, police, 
aviation, commercial Radio, and low 
speaker systems are newer fields offering 
good opportunities now and for the fu- 
ture, Television promises to open many 


good jobs soon, Men I have trained are 
holding good jobs in these branches of 
Radio. Read their statements. Mail the 
coupon, 


There’s a Rea? Future in Radio 

_ for Well Trained Men 
Radio already gives jobs to more than 
300,000 people. In 1935 over $300,000,000 
worth of sets, tubes and parts were sold— 
an increase of 20% over 1934! Over l,- 
100,000 auto Radios were sold in 1935, 259% 
more than in 1934! 22,000,000 homes are to- 
day equipped with Radios, and every year 
millions of these sets go out of date and 
are replaced with newer models, Milliona 
more need servicing, new tubes, repairs, 
etc. Broadcasting stations pay their em- 
ployeeg jens of artists) more 
than $23,000,000 a year! And Radio 
is a new industry, still growing fast? 
A few hundred $30, $50, $75-a-week 
jobs have grown to thousands in less 
than 20 years! 

Many Make $8, $10, $15 a 
Week Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 
Practically every neighborhood needs 
a good spare time serviceman. The 
day you enroll I start sending you 


Extra Money Job Sheets, They show you 
how to do Radio repair jobs that you cau 
cash in on gaiok 'hroughout your traine 
ing I send you plans that made good 
spare time money—$200 to $500 a year—for 
hundreds of fellows. My training is fa- 
mous as“‘the Course that pays for itself.’” 


€ Give You Practical Experience 
My Course is not all book training. £ 
send you special Radio equipment an@ 
show you how to conduct experiments 
and build circuits which illustrate impor- 
tant principles used in modern Radio re- 
ceivers, broadcast stations and loud speaker 
installations. I show you how to builé 
testing apparatus for use in spare tima 
work from this equipment. This 50-50 
method of caiu makes learning at 
home interesting, fascinating, practical. 


YouGeta MoneyBackAgreement 
I am so sure that I can train you success- 
fully that I agree in writing to refund 
every penny you pay me if you are not 
satisfied with my Lessons and Instruction 
Service when you finish. I'll send you a 
copy of this agreement with my Free Book. 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 
Act Today. Mail the coupon, now for 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.” It’s free to 
any fellow over 16 years old. It describes 
Radio’s spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television; 
tells about my training in Radio and Tele- 
vision; shows you actual letters from mom 
I have trained, telling what they are doing 
and earning. Find out what Radio offers 
YOU! MAIL THE COUPON in an 
envelope, or paste on a postcard—NOW! 
J, E. SMITH, Pres., National Radio Institute 
Dept. 7005 
Washington, 
D. C. 


D i LNS 
KE. Rich Rewards 
tt Radia: 


This Coupon is Good for =: 
One FREE Copy. of My Book 


NAME.. 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept, 7DD5 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send “Rich Rewards in 
Radio,” which points out the spare time and full time opportunities 
in Radio and explains your 60-50 method of training men at home in 
spare time to become Radio Experts, (Please Write Plainly.) 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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NOW -ir°s 


SCIENTIFIC 


PAYS BIG REWARDS 


New Easy Training Endorsed by Experts Prepares You For 


BIG EARNINGS 


The Nation's cry these days is for scientifically trained investi- 
gators. Never before has there been such an opportunity for 
young men scientifically trained as at the present time. 


Study At Home—Advanced Education Or Previous 
Experience Not Necessary 
This new training is not difficult. No deep book or technical 
data. Anyone 17 to 70 eligible. A little time each day qualifies 
you for big earnings in most fascinating profession on earth. 
Course includes every important branch of crime detection. 
Only course in existence that offers combination of the Science 
of Finger Prints, Secret Service and Private Investigation, 
identification of Handwriting, Secrets of Defense and Attack, 
and Police Photography, ALL IN ONE GREAT COURSE! 


Easy Terms—Big Regulation Cutfit Free To Students 
Write for easy terms policy enabling you to secure this scientific 
training with practically no sacrifice. You train with regulation 
police equipment and employ methods used in finest equipped 
bureaus of identification. Internationally famous leaders in 
police world endorse this training. Instructor a nationally 
known expert in scientific crime detection. Private industry 
also now demanding scientifically trained experts. Now is your 
opportunity to get into this new fascinating field. 


FREE TO ANY YOUNG MAN 17 OR OVER 
Send today for big new book, “‘Get Into Scientific Crime 
Detection,” including 14 famous scientifically solved cases. This free 
book tells how and why you can earn big money in this great 
profession. Fill in coupon—mail today sure, 
SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION 
INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Enc. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Building 
Huntington, West Virginia 


J. T. BURDETTE, President 
SECEET esas oes ssan ey, 
® SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION s 
© INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Inc. = 
Chesapeake and Ohio Building Dept. 8D37 s 


Huntington, West Virginia a 
‘ne Gentlemen: Without any obligation whatsoever, please send me e 
your big book containing 14 famous scientifically solved cases. " 
ogether with full particulars on how I can get into SCIENTIFIC 
rime Detection. 
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Operator 
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1920 See reeves sey 
Dept. 2773 Chicago, I. 


Stubborn stomach ulcers relieved by physician’s pre- 
seription quickly and cheaply. Amazing action of ULCO, 
backed by 8 years of proven success, is truly marvel- 
ous. Don’t endure stomach trouble and ulcers another 
week, Write for FREE literature or ten days’ treatment 
which brings immediate relief. ULCO regulates gastr ic 
juices, protects lining of stomach, giving sores a chance 
to heal. $2.00. ULCO LABORATORIES, Flint, Mich. 

paa i SY 


- Help Your Kidneys 


with real santalwood oil 


When the passages of kidneys and bladder be- 
come irritated, you frequently suffer a burning 
sensation. Sleep is shattered. Backaches, leg stiff- 
ness and other troubles cause distress. 


East Indian santalwood may be a little more 
costly than other medicines, but it “‘does the 
work.” It soothes and relieves. It helps Nature 
to overcome the condition. 


In SANTAL MIDY capsules you find only 
East Indian santalwood. No cheap fake oils. No 
drastic diuretic drugs. SANTAL MIDY is known 
throughout the entire world for its effectiveness. 
Easy-to-take capsules. Insist that the druggist gives 
you genuine SANTAL MIDY Capsules, Accept 
nothing else, 


“MARVELOUS: INVENTION} 


“Ailitzone Combination 
E Blow Torche Soldering tron 


Now garage men, plumbers, mechanics, 
engineers can cut cost and time—with 
this new Justrite Combination Blow 
Torch and Soldering Iron! Supplies its 
own pressure—without pumps of any 


kind. Generates its own heat—without 
charcoal or stove. Light, convenient, 
portable, fool-procf gives 100% cus- 
tomer satisfaction. SELLS ON DEM- 


ONSTRATION. 


AGENTS’ SAMPLES: A epecia! proposition for 
new, fest-working agents who can start now— 
and produce! 

Exclusive Territories are open fi 

know how to sell this PROVED MONEY" aK 
ER. ‘Thousands of Jusirite Torch 

now. Thie euccess is ready for Your Write 


today! 
JUSTRITE MFG. CO. ` 
s 2061 Southport, Dept. €4, Chicago 
when answering advertisements 
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Wet, your boss thinks of you in terms of 
so much a weekl You are worth this or 
that to him. How much you are worth 
depends upon—YOU! You decide the 
amount chiefly by your ability—by your 


INTERNATHONAL 


training. Why not increase the amount by 
increasing your training? Thousands of 
men have done it by spare-time study 


of I. C. S. Courses. You are invited to 


earn more money. Mail this coupon. 
—_—_—_$_$_{_—_$_—_—_—_—_———————— 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS: 


BOX 4910-H, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy oe your booklet, “Who Wins and * 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have nfarked X: 


O Architect 

O Architectural Draftsman 
O Building Estimating 

O Contractor and Builder 

O Structural Draftsman 

O Structural Engineer 

DO Management of Inventions 
O Electrical Engineer 

OD Electric Lighting 

O Welding, Electric and Gas 
O Reading Shop Blueprints 
G Hoat Treatment of Metals 


O Business Management 
O Industrial Management 
O Traffic Management 

O Accountancy 

O Cost Accountant 

OC, P. Accountant 


O Home Dressmaking 


D Professional Dressmaking and Designing 


Name.... 
City... 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
DO Sheet Metal Worker O Steam Fitting 
O Boilermaker ing O Ventilation 
D Telegraph Engineer O Air Conditioning 
O Telephone Work O Radio O Steam Engineer 
O Mechanical Engineering O Steam Electric Enginoer 
O Mechanical Draftaman O Marine Engineer 

O R. R. Locomotives 


O Machinist O Toolmaker 

O Patternmaker O R. R. Section Foreman 

O Diesel Engines O Air Brakes O R. R. Signalmon 

O Aviation Engines O Highway Engineering 

O Automobile Mechanic O Civil Engineering 

O Refrigeration O Surveying and Mapping 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

O Bookkeeping O Service Station Salesmanship 

O Secretarial Work O First Year College Subjects 

O Spanish O Business Correspondence 

O French O Stenography and Typing 

O Salesmanship G Civil Service © Mail Carrier 

O Advertising O Railway Mail Clerk 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 

O Advanced Dressmaking O Millinery 


wn Address... 


O Bridge Engineor 

O Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Chemistry 

O Pharmacy 

O Coal Mining 
O Mino Foreman 
O Navigation 

O Cotton Manufacturing 
O Woolen Manufacturing 
O Agriculture 

O Fruit Growing 

O Poultry Farming 


O Fire Bosses 


O Grade School Subjects 
D High School Subjects 
O College Preparatory 
O Illustrating 

O Cartooning 


O Lettering Show Cards O Signs 


O Foods and Cookery 


O Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering 


If you reside in Canada, sond this coupon to the International Gorrespondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


“Please mention this magazine when auiswering “advertisements” 


BROADCAST 


and AMAZE 
Your Friends! 


Put on your own broadcast with the r 
WALCO MIKE, most entertaining ra- g 
dio device yet produced. Sing, laugh, ¢ 
talk, crack jokes from another room 4 
and your radio will produce every 
sound as though you were miles away @ 
at a regular broadcasting station 


MARVELOUS FUN AT PARTIES 


Imitate the big radio stats and crooners. Do, 
a “Ben Bernie’ or “Rudy Valee.” 
No end of pleasure for grown-ups 
or kiddies. Excellent training 
in elocution, ‘‘Amateur Hour’’ 
practice, - or broadeast an- 
nouncing. Special cut-out hut- 
ton allows you to switeh from home 
broadcasting to regular radio re- 
ception in an instant. Can not in- 
jure your radio in any way. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days Trial at Our Risk! 
Merely mail the coupon On delivery 
pay postman $1 plus few cents post- 
age. If not deligħted return it in 5 
Qays and your $i refunded at once. 


THE WALCO 
MIKE 
black 
ONLY 


In handsome 


cord. Less $ 
than a min- 
ute to attach 


to any radio 
without tools. 
ully guaranteed, 


— SS a a S 
ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO., Dept. 142 
49 East 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 

Send Walco Mike, with complete instructions, 


Will pay postman 
$1, plus few cents postage. If not delighted, will return in 5 days 
for $1 refund. 


E Check here if ENCLOSING $1—thus saving postage charge. 
Same refund guarantee applies. 


NOM Wisc oe valine epetadhe estes cyeesdavevbvetcaaKeasae esesese 


O S T LLELE ETLE TE sosescoes .e..eë 
O Check here for chromium De Luxe model, $1.39. 


HOW CORNS COME 
BACK BIGGER, UGLIER 


-unless removed’ 


ROOT’ AND ALL 


@ Thousands are praising this new, scientific 
Blue-Jay method that ends a corn. Blue-Jay, the 
tiny medicated pen stops the pain instantly— 
then in 3 days the entire corn lifts out Root and 
All. Blue-Jay is easy to use. Held snugly in place by 
Wet-Pruf adhesive. 25¢ for 6. Get Blue-Jay today. 


BLUE -JAY 


s'ocack SCIENTIFIC CORN PLASTERS 


=A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If left may 
serve as focal point for renewed development, 
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Fine for Kidney and 
Bladder Weakness 


STOP GETTING UP NIGHTS 


Keep your kidneys free from waste matter, poisons 
and acid, and put healthy activity into kidneys and 
bladder and you'll live a healthier, happier and 
longer life. 

One most efficient and harmless way to do this 
is to get from your druggist a 35-cent box of Gold 
Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and take them as di- 
reected—the swift results will surprise you. 

Besides getting up nights, some symptoms of kid- 
ney trouble are backache, moist palms, leg cramps, 
and puffy eyes. If you want real results, be sure 
to get GOLD MEDAL—the original and genuine—a 
rand kidney stimulant and diuretic—right from 

aarlem in Holland. Give your kidneys a good 


cleaning once in a while. 


GIANT 
=) START AT HOME! MARKET 


N 


WAITING! Use small pond to 
begin. Expand with the increase. 
Easy to ship. E BUY! Other mar- 


kets waiting also. Get the facts on 
our unusual offer now! Men & Women 
starting in every state. See what 
others already doing. Send for illus- 
trated free frog book today! 


American Frog Canning Company, Dept. 182-D, New Orleans, La. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? Learn 
about our perfected invention for all forms 
of reducible rupture in men, women and 
children. Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural strength- 
ening of the weakened muscles. Thousands 
made happy. Weighs but a few ounces, is 
inconspicuous and sanitary. No stiff springs 
2 a hard pads. No salves or plasters, poma 

_B. Brooke, Inventor Cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware o 
ee : imitations. Never sold in stores or by agents. 
Write today for full information and Free Book on Rupture. 
All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 188-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Bow Prices - Easy Terms 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1102 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


STARTS:YOU IN_ 


, SE cusiness sine TB ES 


Make quick daily cash profits! DEAL DIRECT WITH 
MANUFACTURER. America’s fastest selling MEN’S 
TIES AND NOVELTIES. “No Risk” Guarantee assures 


satisfaction or money back. WE PAY POST- EREE 


AGE. Latest anari one m a Top- 
notch quality! Sill ined Ties, $1.25 doz. 
Exelusive Hand SAMPLES 
Latest Bat Ties, ad- 


AY 
is Custom Made Ties, $2.00 doz. 

= Made Ties, $3.60 doz. 

justable to any size, $2.75 doz. LEATHER TIES—lock like silk— 
washable—adjustable to all sizes. Black and Fancy patterns, $3.6 
doz. Big extra earnings with Patented Slyde—On Ready Tied Ties. 
Send TODAY for Free IHustrated Descriptive Catalog and FREE 
SAMPLE SWATCHES. See why our men are biggest MONEY- 
MAKERS. Write Now. 


BOULEVARD CRAVATS, bèn Mbo, New vork 
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xq World’s Lowest 

ve) {TIRE PRICES 

Tire users by the 

thousands all over 

soa LA ees for 

= the ar rv- 

LFA ice Of oar Standard 

Gk Brand tires a 
tioned with high 

materials and ee 

methods by our tire 

experts. Our 2a 

years experience 

makes it possible to 


type reflector bulb. 
Read for instant 


Compietes with bat. 
ht. Use: kn overy- 
rh 


GUARANTEED TIRES! 
teories and newe; 
A ena 


COODYEAR-COODRICH 
a 
Tii ered 
Qie 

tead: 
i o Tires bes 
30x336 92-39 80. 15 erie $3.45 $1.16 
Beer] $1.95f34r7 $10.95 $3.95 
5j30z8 21.45 3.95 
06 
Ab 

50:20 £ 

145 

SEND ONLY. $i. 

fill order promptly we may substitute brands if neces- 
PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO, 


2924.40-21 $2.2 
294.60- ve 
Bet 50-48 


Bannogyy 

erroe 
LET 
Sana 


abo ks ss eit ee me OOD Ke boD 
SI ts 
en 
p 


papapa papap pipirai papapapa, 


NUdabaa WWWN 


MAANI MAN. 


Wauwa 


Other Standard Makes 
TRUCK BAL ont RES 
D. 


FIRESTONE U.S. and 

Size Tires hanes ty Tui 
5134x4% 3.45 1.16 
pra Sizo. Tiros Tubes 
oe £00 a8x7 10.95 3.95 
3951403 ers 416 
00 DEPOSIT oa each, tire ordered. 

($3.00 on each Truck aie) We ship balance C, O. 
Deduct S per cent if cash is sent in full with order. To 
sary. ALL TUBES BRAND NEW — GUARANTEED — 
2328-30 S, Michigan Av., Dept.s.M. 1... Chicago, a. 


Train 

NOW for hotel. 

club and institutional 
field. Salaries up to $1,500 to 


$5,000 a year, living often included, 

GooD PAY Ererig, Srpesicose pore unor 
sary. ualify at home, in leisure 

FASCINATING time. National Placement Service 
WORK FREE of extra chargo. Write name 
and address in margin and mail this 

ad today for FREE Book. Check 

LUXURIOUS positions in which you're interested. 


( ) Manager ( ) Steward 
SURROUNDINGS { ) Assistant A Manager ( ) Hostess 

( ) Chief or Floor Clerk ( ) Housskeapor 
SPLENDID í 
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Rangers’ Dead Line 


A “Hungry And Rusty” Novelette 


By Samuel H. Nickels 


Author of “Rusty Goes Hog Wild,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SKULL, 


S a gleam of white flashed for a 
A moment in the setting sun, 
“Rusty” Bolivar. hastily 
pulled his galloping horse to a jerky 
trot and stood up in his stirrups. 
The little bow-legged Texas Ranger’s 
freckled face hardened in a scowl of 
suspicion as he leaned forward in his 
saddle. 
He stared sharply at the rocky 
„slope on the opposite side of the nar- 


row canyon. When he caught an- 
other glimpse of that white object, 
he suddenly drove spurs to his horse 
and sped toward it. 


“A` skull!” he almost snarled. 
“Dog-gone! It’s a dead man! It 
looks F 


As the hot-tempered Ranger got 
a better look at that grinning skull 
and the rag-covered bones beneath 
it, his right hand streaked down to a 
gun butt, and he threw his horse 
back on its haunches in a plunging 
halt. 
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The bleached skull had been stuck 
on a limb of sharpened buckbrush. 
Sun-warped chaps, boots, and a rot- 
ting shirt covered the dried skeleton 
that lay on the ground beneath it, 
and a short distance away lay what 
was left of an expensive Stetson 
sombrero. 

As Rusty’s slitted eyes flashed 
back to the sightless skull, he saw 
a small piece of faded paper against 
the rough bark of the buckbrush be- 
neath it, and caught a glint of metal. 
Scowling, he swung hurriedly from 
his saddle. 

The big spoke rowels of his Chi- 
huahua spurs clinked and rang as he 
stepped over the scattered rocks. He 
stared at a tarnished sheriff’s badge 
that had been used by some hombre 
to pin the bit of paper to the buck- 
brush. 


Rusty darted a quick look around 


him and took down the paper. With 
a muttered remark, he carefully un- 
folded it and read: 


wARnin to any otheR sherifs or rangers 
that comes nosin around wher they aint 
wanted. ThiS canyun is the dead line. 
them as comes lookin fer trouble will find 
it. yoars in dead earnest 

gunner gilRoy 


“Gunner Gilroy!” Rusty ejacu- 
lated. “The very skunk we was 
sent to track down. I got to call 
Hungry. I wonder where thet long- 
legged pard of mine has gallivanted 
off to, anyhow.” 

With the faded note crumpled in 
his hand, Rusty sprang angrily to his 
feet and shaded his eyes with the 
brim of his hat. When a lone rider 
suddenly spurred into view on the 
ridge beyond him, he scowled and 
waved the hat back and forth above 
his head. 
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The rider instantly came to a halt. 
When Rusty waved again, the hom- 
bre jerked off his own sombrero and 
waved a quick reply. In a moment, 
he was coming down the side of the 
rise at a gallop. 

“Thet’s Hungry,” Rusty snapped, 
reaching for tobacco and papers. 
“He won't be long gittin’ here.” 

Rusty glanced again at the grisly 
skull and hunkered down beside the 
pile of fleshless bones that had once 
been a man. He was just licking 
his cigarette into shape when “Hun- 

” Hawkins came speeding 


Ù through the broken rocks toward 


ip 
?” Hungry drawled inquir- 
mgly as he pulled to a quick halt 
and leaped to the ground. “I see 
yuh’ve happened on somethin’ hyar. 
Huh!” 

The lanky, lantern-jawed young 
Ranger scarcely glanced at his 
scrappy little partner as he strode 
awkwardly forward. With teeth 
clamped on the big chew of tobacco 
that bulged his cheek, he stared at 
the whitened skull and the pile of 
bones beneath it. 

“Thar was a sheriff from Palo 
Duro went after thet Guner Gilroy 
about six months ago,” he said 
thoughtfully in his lazy Texas drawl. 
“He ain’t been seen since.” 

Rusty scowled. “This is him,” he 
snapped. “At least, it’s what’s left of 
him. Look at this!” 

Glarmg, Rusty showed Hungry 
the tarnished badge and handed him 
the crumpled note. 

Hungry’s homely face hardened 
sternly when he had read the note. 

“Huh!” the lanky Ranger grunted, 
nodding. “So we've at last cut Gun- 
ner Gilroy’s trail. I figured he was 
hangin’ out somewhar close. Waal, 
him an’ his gang is about due to 
stretch rope fer the crimes they’ve 
done.” 


“Gunner” Gilroy was knewn as 
the “Ghost Killer” beyond the Pecos 
and in the Mogollones, where he had 
once leď'a band of treacherous thugs 
who worked the scattered gold 
camps. But his gang was at last 
broken up, and he was reported 
killed in a terrific gun battle at a 
lonely hang-out in the heart of the 
Black Range. 

Later, a deadly two-gun killer 
showed up in the Big Bend. Soon 
it was learned that the hombre was 
Gilroy, and that he had already or- 
ganized another hand-picked bunch 
of murderous thieves who would 
stoop to any crime. 

Cattle and horses were being 
stolen and sold on both sides of the 
border. Stores, banks, and mimes 
were robbed; lonely ranches were 
raided and cattlemen and their 
families often murdered. 

But it was a long time before it 
became known that Gilroy was be- 
hind all the outbreak of thievery and 
murder. He had his ruffians scat- 
tered and working in small groups 
until it was impossible to really pm 
anything on him. 

Sheriffs and nearly a whole com- 
pany of Rangers had been searching 
along the border for weeks in an ef- 
fort to find Gunner Gilroy’s hiding 
place, and many officers had disap- 
peared as if the desert had suddenly 
opened and swallowed them. 

Finally, in desperation, Ranger 
leaders called Hungry and Rusty in 
from the upper Panhandle, where 
they had been sent to clean out the 
bands of rustlers that had been 
swooping down like packs of wolves 
on the Kansas-bound trail herds of 
longhorns. And these two ace gun- 
men of the entire Ranger service 
were sent out with orders either to 
capture or kill Gilroy and his cow- 
ardly pack of murderers. 

“Waal,” Hungry drawled, looking 
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again at the paper and frowning 
thoughtfully, “this note from Gilroy 
says thet this canyon is the dead 
line. Accordin’ to thet, I figure we 
must be plumb close to his secret 
hang-out.” 

Rusty nodded and scowled. “Yo’re 
right,” he snapped. “The next thing 
we got to do is find it. All I want 
is one good shot at thet Gunner 
hombre, an’ I'll soon find out is he 
a gunner or not. If I git me one 
good crack at him an’ he don’t go 
down, yuh kin walk around on the 
other side to see what’s holdin’ him 
up. 

Hungry’s thin lips tightened 
grimly, and he spat a stream of to- 
bacco juice into the bush beside him. 
He looked at the dead sheriff's skull, 
then dropped to one knee beside the 
pile of bones. 

He and Rusty searched carefully 
through the pockets of the rotted 
shirt that partly covered the flesh- 
less ribs. They then hunted through 
the pockets of the sun-warped chaps 
and in the twisted boots, but found 
nothing. 

Hungry finally stood up and 
looked carefully in every direction. 
The sun was gone, and it was rap- 
idly getting dark, but he and Rusty 
searched for a time in ever-widening 
circles in hopes of finding some 
tracks that would tell them if Gil- 
roy and his gang were using the shal- 
low canyon as a trail to their secret 
hang-out, 

When it began to get too dark to 
see, the Ranger partners went back 
to where their well-trained horses 
stood ground-hitched. Hungry re- 
moved their saddles and hobbled the 
the tired animals out in the bed of 
the canyon while Rusty gathered a 
small pile of weod and started a sup- 
per fire. 

In a few minutes, he had a tiny 
blaze going between two large rocks 


where its glare would be partly hid- 
den by the bushes behind it. The 
little Ranger had bacon sizzling and 
a can of coffee on the fire when his 
lanky partner got back from looking 
after the horses. 

“Waal,” Hungry grunted when 
they sat down to eat their scanty 
supper, “we may be makin’ a mis- 
take in campin’ hyar so close to the 
sheriff. Maybe we ought to have 
hunted some hidin’ place till morn- 
my 

Rusty sniffed and picked up a 
piece of bacon. “This suits me right 
here,” he snapped grouchily. “The 


sooner thet Gunner Gilroy an’ his 


amigos finds us an’ starts somethin’, 
the better PII like it. I want to lock 
horns with them polecats an’ git this 
over.” 

Hungry shrugged carelessly and 
picked up the coffee can. When they 
had finally finished eating and Hun- 
gry had drunk the last of the coffee, 
they got their blankets and spread 
them in the shelter of a clump of 
bushes. 

“We'll take turns at watchin’ to- 
night,” Hungry drawled drowsily. 
“You kin stay awake ontil around 
midnight, an’ I'll keep watch from 
then on. Be plumb sartain yuh 
don’t accidentally doze off to sleep.” 

Hungry yawned and pulled his 
holstered .45s around on his criss- 
crossed cartridge belts. With a part- 
ing look around them in the dark- 
ness, he stretched himself on his 
blanket and tossed away his chew of 
tobacco. 

With a stub of cigarette glowing 
in one corner of his mouth, Rusty sat 
cross-legged beside their tiny fire un- 
til Hungry began snoring softly. 
Rusty glared around disgustedly, 
began rolling another smoke. 

“T don’t see no sense in this settin’ 
up to keep watch,” ‘he muttered. 
“If anybody had seen us an’ was fig- 
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gerin? on doin’ somethin’, they'd 
have already done it.” 

Coyotes were yapping shrilly from 
the ridge beyond them, and Rusty 
knew they had smelled the bacon he 
and Hungry had been broiling. He 
muttered drowsily and glanced 
across at the bones of the murdered 
sheriff. 

The grisly skull gleamed with a 
ghastly reddish glow in the flicker- 
ing firelight. Its back was toward 


him, and Rusty could see the hole - 


through the bleached bone that 
marked the path of the bullet. 

Rusty flipped the stub of his last 
cigarette into the fire and began nod- 
ding drowsily. He was nearly asleep 
when a sudden low groan sent him 
scrambling to his feet, his hands 
streaking to his holsters in a light- 
ning draw. 

With both guns cocked and held 
ready, he threw himself backward 
into a fighting crouch just as a sec- 
ond groan sounded almost beside 
him. Rusty jerked hastily around 
and darted a quick look toward the 
pile of bones. 

Instantly, he saw that the skull 
had turned toward him. Its empty 
eyeholes seemed to be looking 
straight at him, and its gleaming 
teeth showed in a ghastly grin. 

As Rusty snarled a quick warning 
that brought his lanky partner lung- 
ing from his blanket, there came a 
sudden horrible laugh from the skull 
that sent Hungry’s shovellike hands 
stabbing down to his holster in a 
hurried draw. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SECRET DOOR. 


H UNGRY threw himself aside, and 

his twin .45s came up cocked. 

He barked a sharp warning to Rusty 
and hastily motioned him back. 

“What the——’ Rusty yelped, 


his upflung guns ready to chop down 
and roar. “Yuh long-legged peli- 
can, what do yuh make of thet? 
Look! Look, will yuh? It’s openin’ 
its mouth!” 

As Hungry batted his eyes and 
stared, the skull’s jaws parted in a 
ghastly grm, and another horrible 
laugh rattled hoarsely along the can- 
yon. Rusty muttered a remark and 
jumped over beside his lanky part- 
ner. 

“Start runnin’, Rangers!” a 
ghostly voice called, and there came 
still another laugh. “Start runnin’! 
Fork them hosses an’ git goin’. If 
yuh don’t, yuh’ll soon be a pile of 
dry bones like I am!” 

Dead eyes seemed to be staring 
straight at them from the empty 
sockets as the gleaming teeth came 
together with a hollow click. The 
skull shook; then its mouth opened 
again, and a shriek of terrible agony 
pealed from the pile of bones. 

“Dog-gone it!” Rusty snarled, 
glaring. “Let’s pile more wood on 
thet fire an’ have us a look around 
here. I’m goin’ to see if 2 

“Git to them hosses!” Hungry cut 
in sharply, and he motioned Rusty 
back without taking his slitted eyes 
from the skull. “Git to them hosses 
like I’m tellin’ yuh! Were leavin’ 
hyar, an’ we're doin’ it right now! 
Run!” 

As he spoke, Hungry slammed his 
guns into his holster and grabbed 
saddle and bridle. With Rusty bow- 
legging swiftly behind him, they 
rushed to their horses. In scarcely 
a minute, they were spurring away 
down the canyon, 

“Say!” Rusty demanded angrily 
when they were some distance away. 
“What was the big idea of runnin’ 
off like this? Yuh wasn’t skeered of 
thet crazy stuff thet was bein’ pulled 
on us.” 

Hungry smiled grimly. He looked 
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carefully behind them and listened. 
Then he grunted and reached lazily 
in his hip pocket for his battered 
plug of tobacco. 

“Nope,” he drawled quietly, “it 
ain’t dead men thet skeers me. It’s 
the live ones. I figured to run just 
fur enough to make Mr. Ghost think 
we was gone; then I’m aimin’ to slip 
back an’ see how come.” 

Hungry paused to spit out a 
stream of tobacco juice and look be- 
hind them. He listened, then pulled 
to an easy trot. 

When they had reached the first 
bend of the canyon, he turned aside 
and led the way into a thicket of 
buckbrush. There he swung from 
his saddle and dropped his reins. 

“Waal,” he grunted, after listening 
for a time to hear if they had been 
followed, “now were goin’ back an’ 
have us a look around. We'd bet- 
ter shed our spurs an’ chaps so’s we 
won't make no noise.” 

When the two cowboy Rangers 
had hung their chaps and spurs on 
their saddles, they took off their 
badges to make certain that no tell- 
tale gleam of metal would betray 
them in the feeble starlight. They 
then examined their guns and went 
slipping warily back up the canyon. 

As they came closer to the place 
where they had been camped, they 
moved over to one side and crept on 
with extra caution. Soon they 
caught the gleam of their dying fire. 

“Keep them guns ready, now!” 
Hungry whispered. “If my guess is 
correct, were mighty danged close to 
Gunner Gilroy’s secret hidin’ place. 
Be plumb set to shoot.” 

Rusty glared at him. “Like I ain’t 
ready,” he snapped softly. “Feller, 
I been ready ever since thet blasted 
skull started givin’ me the hah-hah. 
Just you wait until I see me some- 
thin’ to shoot at. I’m shootin’ first 
an’ askin’ questions afterwards.” 


Hungry looked carefully in every 
direction and tongued his big chew 
of tobacco into his cheek. He then - 
hunched over, and they moved 
slowly on. 

By slipping from bush to bush 
and from rock to rock, they worked 
their way almost to the place where 
they had camped. The ruddy glow 
of their fire showed them the skull 
still where it had been on the buck- 
brush, and it seemed to be looking 
straight toward them. 

With guns gripped ready and 
every sense on the alert, the two 
fighting Rangers waited for a long 
time without moving. Once they 
thought they heard a faint rustling 
sound near the skull, but could see 
nothing. 

Suddenly Hungry leaned over and 
touched Rusty’s arm. He looked at 
the skull for a moment, and his lips 
tightened grimly. 

“You stay hyar an’ keep yore eyes 
peeled,” he whispered. “I’m goin’ 
over thar an’ have me a closer look 
at thet skull. I want to see how 
come it was able to open its mouth 
at us a while ago. Watch close. We 
may be right in a nest of Gunner 
Gilroy’s amigos.” 

With another wary look around 
them, Hungry crouched back and 
slipped away around a clump of 
bushes. 

Rusty leaned forward with an un- 
lighted cigarette clamped in one cor- 
ner of his mouth, and began watch- 
ing as best he could. 

Hungry made a wide circle around 
a small patch of open ground and 
came slipping back among the 
bushes and broken rocks. In a few 
minutes, he was almost within reach 
of the pile of bones. 

He pulled himself over beside the 
buckbrush that held the skull and 
darted a quick look around him. He 
was just starting to reach up and 
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touch the skull, when his hand 
struck a slender bit of cord that led 
. away into the darkness behind him. 

With a muttered remark, he 
pulled slightly on the cord and 
looked up. When ‘he saw the mouth 
open and close as he worked the cord 
back and forth, he nodded grimly. 

“I savvy how it was worked, 
now,” he muttered softly. “Some 
hombre slipped in hyar an’ tied thet 
string after dark. Thet skull’s jaws 
was most likely already fixed fer it.” 

Hungry pulled the string again; 
then he dropped down to look be- 
hind him. He munched his tobacco 
silently and listened. 

“I don’t savvy why they didn’t 
just pick us off with guns from the 
rocks,” he muttered thoughtfully. 
“I reckon they figured thet a plumb 
good scare would keep others as well 
as us away from this particular spot. 
They may have worked this stunt on 
somebody else, an’ _ figured it'd work 
on us. Waal—— 

Hungry frowned and shoved his 
guns lightly into his holsters. After 
another wary look around him, he 
took hold of the slender cord and be- 
gan following it back away from the 
skull. 

Crawling slowly on hands and 
knees, he wormed his way among 
the rocks for a short distance until 
the cord vanished in a dense wall of 
brush that covered the face of a 
small cliff of limestone. Hungry 
looked keenly at that mass of 
bushes. He listened for a moment, 
then let go of the string and slid his 
hands to his gun butts. 

The lanky Ranger was just rising 
to one knee when a dim form glided 
noiselessly from the rocks behind 
him and leaned hastily forward. A 
sudden swishing blow of a clubbed 
gun caught Hungry a terrific clip 
across the head, and he fell upon his 
face in the dirt. 


Instantly leaping past him, the 
powerful stranger took hold of the 
nearest bushes and pulled them to- 
ward him. A carefully made door 
of brush swung silently open, and 
the unconscious Ranger was dragged 
hastily through it. The door was 
quickly closed, and Hungry was 
pulled back into a dark hole be- 
hind it. 

CHAPTER HI. 
RUSTY IN TROUBLE. 


ROUCHED in his hiding place 
among the bushes, Rusty 
gripped his guns and waited. He 
stared impatiently at the grisly skull 
that he could see plainly in the red 
glow of the dying fire. 

“Dog-gone it!” he muttered, glar- 
ing disgustedly. “Hungry” s sure 
takin’ plenty of time messin’ around 
wherever he’s at. Durn it, Pd rather 
go some place an’ git me some sleep. 
We could come back in the mornin’ 
an Bore 

Rusty bit off what he started to 
say and stiffened. As he saw the 
skull begin to shake, he batted his 
eyes and stared. He was just start- 
ing to lean forward for a better look, 
when it suddenly opened its mouth 
in a horrible grin. 

“Now go on an’ laugh again, durn 
yuh!” he muttered, scowling. “Just 
you let out one hah-hah, dog-gone 
yuh, an’ watch what I do! PH slam 
a bullet through yuh an’ see what 
makes yuh tick!” 

Rusty leveled his right-hand gun 
and waited. When no mocking laugh 


came from the skull, he wrmkled his 
forehead and sniffed. 

“Huh!” he  grunted softly. 
“Maybe it’s lost its voice. I won- 


der where Hungry went gallivantin’ 
off to. It’s about time he was com- 
in’ back.” 

Just then, he heard a faint thud- 
ding sound from the darkness be- 
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yond the skull. Instantly crouching 
back, Rusty waited. When no 
other noise reached him, he frowned 
and began fidgeting impatiently. 

“Dog-gone it!” he muttered. “I 
think Pd better see is thet long- 
legged pard of mine all right.” 

Hastily sliding his guns into his 
holsters, Rusty cupped both hands 
ever his mouth and leaned close to 
the ground. He waited a moment, 
bea gave three low hoots of a big 
owl. 

When no answering hoot came 
floating back through the darkness, 
Rusty scowled worriedly. He 
waited, then tried again. 

“Durn it!” he whispered, dropping 
his hands back to his guns and jerk- 
ing them from his holsters. “Some- 
thin’s gone wrong, or he’d have an- 
swered me. Thet long-legged peli- 
ean is most likely in trouble. I got 
to see kin I find him.” 

Rusty darted another keen look at 
the skull. When he saw that it had 
not moved, he slipped back through 
the brush and rocks and began 
circling warily toward it. 

The bow-legged Ranger was 
nearly to the skull, when he thought 
he saw something move in the dark- 
ness beyond. Instantly. ducking 
back beside a bush, he crouched to 
watch. 

Rusty held his guns poised and 
waited. He was just starting to rise 
for a better look, when a dim form 
suddenly moved into view against 
the sky line and vanished almost in- 
stantly behind a ledge of rock a 
short distance away. 

“Uh-huh!” Rusty snarled softly, 
and his, guns snapped to a level. 
“There’s somebody. It could be 
Hungry. Td better go easy on shoot- 
in’ until I make certain.” 

Rusty stared for a moment; then 
he began circling cautiously around 
the ledge where he had seen the 
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hombre. Down almost on hands 
and knees, he crept from bush to 
bush, and from rock to roek until 
he was almost behind the fellow. 

The sudden faint snap of a twig 
from the darkness near him brought 
Rusty around with a jerk, and he 
crouched motionless. The hombre 
had moved away from the ledge. 
Either that, or there were more hom- 
bres hidden among the rocks. 

“Dog-gone it!” Rusty whispered 
softly. “I wonder which of them 
jaspers is Hungry. I can't risk 
shootin’. I wish hombres would do 
their orneriness in the daytime.” 

Rusty waited until a famt rustling 
sound reached him; then he erept 
warily toward it. Suddenly he 
stopped and crouched against a 
bush. 

Keeping his right-hand gun 
gripped ready for instant use, he hol- 
stered his left-hand weapon and 
picked up a heavy stick. He glanced 
quickly around him, then hurled the 
stick away from him. 

As the stick crashed among the 
rocks, Rusty heard a muttered oath 
from straight behind him. He 
jerked around just in time to see a 
head sky-lined above a bush a few 
steps away. 

“Reach, hombre!” Rusty snarled 
harshly, his right-hand Colt chop- 
ping to a level. “Yo’re covered! 
Git ’em——” 

Bang-bang! The sudden bellow- 
ing roar of guns drowned the sound 
of Rusty’s voice, and he felt the slap 
of a bullet that made his hat jerk 
on his head. 

Blinded for a moment by the 
blaze of the weapons almost against 
his face, Rusty ducked aside and 
tried to see. He was now gripping 
both his guns, but he was afraid to 
risk shooting back. 

“Hungry!” he 


called sharply. 
“Hungry, is thet = 
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The instant roar of the hombre’s 
guns ringed the Ranger with a hail 
of bullets that slapped through the 
bushes behind him and smashed 
against the rocks beyond. 

Now certain that he was not fight- 
ing his lanky partner, Rusty fired 
twice at the last flash of the hom- 
bre’s guns and jumped hastily aside. 
Hunched over in a fighting crouch 
and leaping back and forth to spoil 
the hombres aim, Rusty fired 
swiftly and tried to get closer. 

Another bullet slapped through 
his hat and jerkėd it around on his 
head. He felt the wind of another 
that grazed his cheek, and one hit a 
rock beside him and stung his arm 
with cutting slivers of flying lead. 

“Blast it!” Rusty grated, shaking 
a trickle of crimson from the edge of 
his left ear where a ball had grazed 
him. “No wonder I can’t down the 
polecat! He’s shootin’ from behind a 
rock! But [ll git him, durn him!” 

As the hombre’s guns blazed al- 
most in his face, Rusty ducked and 
made a flying leap toward his hiding 
place. His own hot .45s chopped 
down for a finishing shot, only to 
click hollowly on empty cylinders. 

Before Rusty had time to reload 
or dodge out of the way, the fellow 
was on him and smashing at his head 
with clubbed weapons in an effort 
to knock him out. 

“Shot out o’ ca’tridges, aire yuh?” 
the fellow snarled wickedly. “I 
figured yuh’d soon be. We've al- 
ready collected thet pard o’ yores, 
an’ now we've got you!” 

“Yeah?” Rusty panted, fighting 
with fists, elbows, knees, and feet. 
“Says you, skunk! Says you! Yuh 
ain’t got-me yit, an’ yuh ain’t goin’ 
to. Take thet, durn yuh!” 

Rusty struck a smashing blow 
with his right-hand gun, but it 
glanced off the big hombre’s muscle- 
padded shoulder. Before Rusty 


could strike again, the fellow caught 
his hand beneath his powerful arm 
and forced him back against a rock. 

For a moment, they heaved and 
twisted. Both of Rusty’s hands 
were now pinned, but he fought on 
as best he could. 

Suddenly he drove his knee 
against the fellow’s stomach and 
butted him in the chin. He followed 
with a desperate heave that freed 
his hands, but he lost both his guns 
in the struggle. 

Before Rusty could leap clear and 
drive a smash to the fellow’s jaw, 
the hombre grabbed him in his arms, 
and they went rolling over and over 
on the ground. 

“Blast yuh!” the hombre panted, 
raising a clubbed gun. “Til smack 
yuh on the head like I done thet 
pard o’ yores!” 

As his gun chopped down, Rusty 
jerked his head aside and grabbed 
the fellow’s arm in both hands. Like 
a flash, he threw every ounce of his 
wiry strength into a desperate 
wrench. 

Instantly, there came a snap of 
bone, and the ruffian gave a hoarse 
scream of agony. Before he could 
use the gun in his left hand, Rusty 
snatched the weapon from his grasp 
and scrambled onto his back. 

“Give up, feller!” Rusty snarled. 
“T don’t want to hurt a man with a 
busted arm, but if yuh keep on fight- 
in’, I’ll bat yuh on the head.” 

“Blast yuh!” the fellow choked, 
groaning. “Yuh'll git yores fer 
this! Yuh’ll git it!” 

Rusty held the gun muzzle 
against the back of the fellow’s neck 
with his left hand and fumbled be- 
side them for the other weapon. 
With a grunt of satisfaction, he 
snatched it up. 

“Now, hombre,” he snapped, “yuh 
was braggin’ thet yuh’d grabbed my 
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pard. What’ve yuh done with him? 
Talk up, or P’]——” 

A sudden bellowed oath and a 
rush of feet from behind him 
brought Rusty around with a jerk. 
As several dim forms leaped at him 
in the feeble starlight, he fired two 
lightning shots and made a flying 
jump toward the nearest clump of 
bushes. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HUNGRY USES HIS FOOT. 


AZED and helpless, but not en- 

tirely unconscious from the blow 
on his head, Hungry felt the hombre 
drag him through the hidden door. 
If it had not been for the heavy 
sombrero he was wearing, the lanky 
Ranger’s skull might have been 
broken. 

As the door was closed behind 
them, Hungry felt the hombre roll 
him over on his face and pull his 
hands behind him. He tried weakly 
to struggle, but his wrists were 
quickly lashed together with heavy 
thongs. 

“Now,” came a wicked snarl from 
beside him, “I reckon yo’re one 
Ranger thet won’t be botherin’ us no 
more. Blast yuh! Yo’re one 
snoopin’ law pusher thet’s goin’ to 
go plumb out of circulation. Just 
wait till Gunner an’ the gang gits 
hyar an’ sees yuh!” 

With this, Hungry felt the hom- 
bre grab him up in his powerful arms 
and go, carrying him away along a 
narrow passage in the inky darkness. 
Soon he was tossed to the ground, 
and he heard the scrape of a match. 

Hungry’s ears were still ringing 
from the effects of the blow, but the 
sudden flare of a light almost against 
his face partly cleared his head. He 
muttered dazedly and blinked his 
eyes: 

“Wakin’ up, aire yuh?” came that 


snarling voice. “I. ought to have 
knocked yore blasted brains out, or 
slit yore throat fer yuh. But Gun- 
ner il see to thet.” 

Hungry shook his head weakly 
and clenched his teeth. At last, he 
was able to see, and he stared for a 
moment at a smoky lantern that had 
just been lighted near him. 

He soon saw that he was in a big 
cave. The uneven walls gleamed a 
dirty white in the flickering light, 
and he could see dark passages lead- 
ing away in several directions from 
the chamber he was in. 

There was a pile of dead ashes in 
the middle of the rocky floor, and 
he saw a few pots and pans and a 
blackened coffeepot a short distance 
farther on. He was staring toward 
a pile of blankets near the opposite 
wall, when a crunching step sounded 
behind him. 

“Havin’ yuh a look around, aire 
yuh?” came a sneering growl. 
“Waal, have yuh a good one while 
yore at it. Yuh ain’t goin’ out of 
hyar alive, Ranger!” 

Hungry managed to twist around, 
and found a powerful, wide-shoul- 
dered ruffian in greasy shirt and 
chaps glaring down at him. There 
was a wicked grin on the hombre’s 
bearded face, and he had his thumbs 
hooked in his crisscrossed cartridge 
belts near the notched butts of a 
pair of heavy guns that were 
thonged down to conchas on his 
chaps. 

“So yuh didn’t scare at the sher- 
iff's skull we fixed, did yuh?” he 
chuckled, leering. “Waal, yuh’'ll 
scare when Gunner gits hyar an’ 
starts ss 

As a sudden thudding noise and 
a muffled rumble of voices sounded 
from somewhere down one of ‘the 
dark passages, the hombre gave a 
grunt of satisfaction and glanced 
around, 
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“Hyar comes Gunner an’ some of 
the boys now,” he said, grinning. 
“Wait till he sees what I’ve nabbed 
while he was gone.” 

Just then, Hungry caught. the 
faint glimmer of a light from the 
nearest passage. He rolled hastily 
over on his side and was trying to 
heave himself up on one elbow, when 
a small crowd of tough-looking ruf- 
fians came clumping into view 
around the bend of the passage. 

One of them was carrying a candle 
that was shoved into a miner’s can- 
dlestick, and the light gleamed on 
rifle barrels and the butts of hol- 
stered Colts as the gang hurried 
noisily forward. 

At sight of Hungry, the hombre in 
the lead snapped an oath and 
/ dropped his right hand to a gun 
butt. With the heavy Colt half out 
of the holster and his thumb hooked 
ready on the weapon’s hammer, he 
hunched forward and glared as he 
strode angrily into the chamber, 
with the crowd at his heels. 

“What’s this?” he bellowed, star- 
ing keenly at Hungry, then at the 
big ruffian who had captured him. 
“Whar—why, this is Hungry Haw- 
kins yuh’ve nabbed! Him an’ thet 
little red-headed pard of hisn is the 
two ace gun flingers of the whole 
Ranger service. He——” 

A sudden roar of shouts and oaths 
from the crowd drowned the sound 
of his voice, as the outlaw pack 
surged forward for a look at the 
hated Ranger. Every hand was 
clamped on a gun as they sur- 
rounded him. 

Hungry’s head was throbbing 
from the blow he had received, but 
he smiled grimly as he looked up at 
the long, bony face of the tall hom- 
bre who had recognized him. Hun- 
gry knew. the fellow almost in- 
stantly. 

There was no mistaking those yel- 


low eyes and that hideous knife scar 
that reached from his left cheek 
clear down across his mouth to the 
edge of his bristly chin, leaving his 
thick lips twisted in a perpetual 
snarl. The lanky Ranger had at last 
met Gunner Gilroy, wanted by 
every sheriff from Arizona to the 
Panhandle, and from the Panhandle 
to the Rio Grande. 

“Yuh needn’t deny thet yo’re 
Hawkins!” Gilroy roared accusingly. 
“Tve had you an’ thet sorrel-topped 
pard of yores described to me too 
many times to be mistook. I been 
expectin’ yuh, blast yuh! Yo’re the 
two prize gunnies they always send 
fer when the rest of the Rangers an’ 
sheriffs runs up against somethin’ 
thet’s too tough fer ’em to handle. 
Yo’re Hawkins!” 

Hungry nodded sternly. Without 
replying, he stared straight at Gun- 
ner Gilroy until the tall, yellow-eyed 
killer snarled an angry oath and 
kicked him viciously. 

“Remember them kicks, Gilroy,” 
Hungry drawled quietly. “Me an’ 
thet leetle pard of mine have a habit 
of payin’ fellers back fer things like 
thet. Yep, an’ we usually pay in 
hot lead. Savvy?” 

“Yeah?” Gunner Gilroy grated 
harshly, and he turned hastily to the 
big hombre who had treacherously 
struck the lanky Ranger down from 
behind. “What about thet red- 
headed pard of hisn? If yuh ain’t 
already bumped him off, git back 
whar yuh collected this one an’ have 
a look fer him. We want him, too. 
Hurry up!” 

As the big ruffian hurried away 
with most of the gang of killers at 
his heels, Gilroy turned back to 
Hungry. He grabbed the lanky 
Ranger by an arm, dragged him over 
against the wall and tossed him 
down. 

“Tie his feet fer him!” he snapped 
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to the two hombres who had re- 
mained with him. “No, wait. You 
start the fire so’s we kin git us a 
bite of supper. While yuh do thet, 
Til augur this hombre an’ see if 
thar’s any other Rangers pokin’ 
their noses around hyar an’ lookin’ 
fer us. If thar is, we got to know 
it an’ git ready fer ’em.” 

As his two ruffianly amigos turned 
to a pile of dried sticks that was 
stacked against the opposite side of 
the cave, Gilroy glared down at 
Hungry. With a growled oath, he 
jerked Hungry to his feet and shoved 
him against the wall. 

“Now, Ranger,’ he snarled, his 
yellow eyes glinting wickedly, “how 
many others is thar snoopin’ around 
hyar! I know thet pard of yores is 
hid close, but who else is thar?” 

Hungry’s thin lips tightened 
grimly, and a deadly greenish glint 
crept into his own slitted eyes as he 
fixed his unblinking gaze steadily on 
Gilroy’s knife-scarred face and shook 
his head. 

“Tf yuh want to know anything, 
go find out,” he drawled quietly. “I 
ain’t tellin’ yuh nothin’, Gilroy.” 

With a grated oath, the murder- 
ous outlaw leader smashed him in 
the face with his fist and rocked his 
head back. Hungry’s eyes were al- 
most blazing as he spat a trickle of 
erimson from his cut lips, but he said 
nothing. 

Wrenching silently, he tried to 
break the stout thongs that held his 
wrists together behind him. When 
he saw Gilroy step back and pull out 
a wicked-looking knife from inside 
his shirt, Hungry suddenly stiffened 
and darted a quick look toward the 
two ruffians who were busy building 
a fire. 

“So yuh won’t talk none, will 
yuh?” Gilroy snapped, glaring. 
“Waal, I usually find ways to make 
fellers start waggin’ their tongues.” 


Hungry braced himself on out- 
spread legs and glanced hastily at 
the lantern which hung from a peg 
in the wall almost beside him. As 
Gilroy. gripped his broad-bladed 
knife and growled an oath, Hungry 
hunched slightly forward and got 
ready. 

“Tm goin’ to stick about an inch 
of this blade in yore stummick,” 
Gilroy snarled, his yellow eyes glint- 
ing. “If thet don’t start yuh talk- 
in’, Pm goin’ to keep pushin’. Yuh’ll 
either talk, or I'll shove this sticker 
plumb through yuh! Hyar goes!” 

As Gilroy jabbed the razor-edged 
blade at the lanky Ranger, Hungry’s 
right foot suddenly shot up in a ter- 
rific kick that thudded against the 
ruffian’s stomach in a pile-driver 
smash that hurled him backward. 
As the fellow went down, Hungry 
butted the lantern from its peg and 
sent it clattering to the floor. 

Bang-bang-bang-bang! the thun- 
dering roar of hastily fired shots 
from Gilroy’s amigos ringed Hun- 
gry’s flying form with a hail of bul- 
lets as the lantern winked out behind 
him, and he went running away into 
the nearest passage in the inky dark- 
ness. 

He heard wild yells of rage from 
the two ruffians. Then there came 
another bellow of shots and the thud 
of feet as they came bounding an- 
grily after him. A match flared up 
in the darkness, and a pair of bul- 
lets fanned Hungry’s face as he 
ducked around a bend with the hom- 
bres close behind him. 


CHAPTER V. 
A RUNNING FIGHT. 


RUSTY reached the bushes with a 

hail of bullets clipping twigs and 
leaves all around him. Without tak- 
ing time for a return shot at the 
hombres behind him, he circled 
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around the first bush and ducked 
into the thicket beyond. 

“Cut him off!” came an excited 
howl. “Don’t let him git away on 
us! Scatter an’ comb thet thicket! 
Gunner has got to have thet blasted 
Ranger!” 

Rusty jerked hastily around. As 
he heard the hombres come crashing 
through the brush toward him, he 
circled warily aside and reached the 
shelter of some large rocks. 

“It’s the Gunner thet wants me, 
is it?” he snapped softly. “So it’s 
Gunner Gilroy thet’s already got 
Hungry. I figured as much. I got 
to locate thet guy “fore he bumps 
Hungry off, durn him!” 

Searching bullets were zipping 
through the brush and thudding 
against rocks in every direction as 
Rusty crouched down and rapidly 
reloaded his captured guns with 
fresh cartridges from his crisscrossed 
belts. 

He had just closed the loading 
gate on his last weapon, when a 
stick snapped almost behind him. 
He had barely time to jerk around 
and brace himself, when an outlaw 
leaned over the rock to look for him. 

Spat! Rusty’s right-hand gun 
swished out in a smashing blow that 
cracked against the fellow’s skull 
and sent him sprawling to the 
ground. 

A second hasty blow knocked him 
unconscious, and Rusty pulled him 
behind the rock. Working swiftly, 
he gagged the fellow with a piece of 
his own shirt and handcuffed him to 
a stunted oak. 

“Now, dog-gone yuh!” the Ranger 
panted softly. “Yuh’ll be here wait- 
in’ wher I call fer yuh. In the 
meanwhile, PII see kin I collect me 
some more of yore polecat amigos.” 

Hunched over, guns gripped 
ready, he slipped from the rocks 
and darted toward a clump of 


bushes. He was almost to them, 
when an hombre jumped in front of 
him. 

“Hyar he is!” the fellow yelled, 
and he fired a hurried shot that 
split the air beside Rusty’s face. 
“Hyar’s thet Ranger!” 

Bang-bang! Rusty’s and the hom- 
bre’s guns bellowed in one crashing 
roar, and the fellow spun half 
around with a bullet through his 
body as Rusty ducked aside into the 
nearest thicket. _ 

“Yeah!” Rusty snapped softly. 
“Here I am, an’ there you ain't! 
Yuh skunks will soon find thet two 
kin play at this shootin’ game.” 

Back and forth through the 
bushes, Rusty kept dodging his 
angry pursuers. Soon he caught 
another of the hombres away from 
his amigos, and he slipped swiftly 
toward the fellow with both his 
cocked guns gripped ready. 

“Hands up, you!” Rusty snapped 
softly when he was close to the ruf- 
fian. “Reach, or P'l——” 

Bang-bang-bang-bang! The sud- 
den roaring blast of hastily fired 
guns from the bushes beside him al- 
most singed the Ranger’s shirt as he 
threw himself backward and fired 
two lightning shots at the flash of 
the blazing weapons. 

Still shooting as fast as he could 
trigger his gun hammers, Rusty 
slipped behind a huge rock. He 
heard a choking oath; then there 
came a rattling groan and the sound, 
of a falling body. 

“Dog-gone!” Rusty snapped, 
ducking back to reload. “Thet’s 
two more I kin check offn my list.” 

Just then, there came a chorus of 
wild yells, and he heard the remain- 
ing outlaws floundering through the 
brush toward him. Rapidly cram- 
ming fresh cartridges into his hot 
45s as he ran, Rusty darted back 
from the rock and went circling 
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warily around the ruffians who were 
savagely hunting him. 

As the fighting Ranger crouched 
in a new hiding place, he heard two 
of the ruffians crash past him in the 
darkness. A waspish grin twisted 
his lips, and he mopped the sweat 
and dirt from his face with his ban- 


danna. 
“Huh!” he grunted, glancing 
around. “If I kin just pick me off 


a couple more of them jaspers, PI 
about have thet bunch trimmed 
down to my size. Yeah, but Z: 

As a sudden outburst of angry 
oaths sounded from the darkness, 
Rusty scowled and rose on one knee. 
He listened, then blinked inquir- 
ingly. 

“We ain’t doin’ no good hyar!” 
came a snarling voice. “Thet blasted 
Ranger gunny has shot Pecos an’ 
Blacky hyar. Jake’s got his arm 
broke, an’ Dogie is missin’. He'll 
pick us all off if we don’t git him. 
We got to do somethin’!” 

Rusty grinned crookedly and 
jerked up his right-hand gun. He 
waited until a growl of excited voices 
gave him the direction of the angry 
killers; then he fired a reckless shot 
into their midst, and went slipping 
away to a new hiding place as a howl 
of rage burst from the scattering 
hombres. 

“Git him!” came a savage bellow. 
“Dang him! Thet slug just grazed 
my neck! Git over thar an’ blast 
him down!” 

This time, the outlaws did not 
rush blindly toward the cowboy 
Ranger. Bunched close together 
and holding their guns ready for a 
hasty volley, they crept forward 
warily. . 

But Rusty could hear them com- 
ing, and he moved just far enough 
to one side to get out of their path. 
He waited until they had passed, 
then fired two lightning shots into 


their midst and scooted away into 
the nearest thicket as a hail of badly 
aimed bullets slashed the brush be- 
hind him. 

Back and forth, darting from reck 
to rock and from bush to bush, 
never shooting twice from the same 
spot, the game little Ranger fired 
again and again at his angry pur- 
suers. Long used to night fighting, 
he was able to keep just out of line 
of their flaming > 

“Dog-gone ’em!” Rusty muttered 
as he paused to reload. “If I just 
had on a pair of Indian moccasins 
instid of these durned boots, I could 
slip over right amongst ’em. But I 
ain’t doin’ so worse, as it is.” 

Just then, he noticed that the 
hombres had stopped following him. 
He softly closed the loading gates of 
his hot guns and leaned forward to 
listen. 

There came a low growl of voices 
from beyond the rocks, but he was 
unable to hear what was being said. 
He was just starting to crawl closer, 
when he heard the outlaws moving 
away 

“What the heck is them polecats 
up to now?” he muttered, scowling 
thoughtfully. “Dog-gone em! 
Maybe they want me to foller, so’s 
they kin lead me into a trap. If 
thet’s what they want, Ill just ac- 
commodate ’em. Maybe I kin gun 
a few more.” 

Hunched down almost on hands 
and knees, Rusty went creeping 
after the hombres. As he did so, 
he kept his guns poised and watched 
closely all around him to keep from 
being caught in a trap by the mur- 
derous ruffians. 

On around the slope of the can- 
yon, often stopping to look and 
listen, the Ranger followed through 
the rocks and brush until the hom- 
bres led him to a low cliff. He was 
barely able to see them in the faint 
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starlight as they hurried to the wall 
of brush at its base, where they van- 
ished almost instantly. 

“Now what?” he ejaculated, star- 
ing. “Dog-gone ’em! They went 
right smack into thet brush! There 
ain’t nothin’ behind thet but a cliff 
of rock! I wonder. : 

Without finishing what he started 
to say, Rusty scowled and crept 
swiftly forward. As he came close 
to that wall of brush, he stopped be- 
hind a rock and looked at it sharply. 

“T don’t savvy thet,” he muttered. 
“There ain’t hardly room behind 
thet brush fer them jaspers to hide. 
There could be a secret trail behind 
it. Well, Pll soon find out what’s 
back there.” 

Rusty again hunched .down to 
creep on. He had barely slipped 
from behind the rock, when he sud- 
denly found a gun on the ground. 
He snatched it up and held it closer 
to his face. 

“What the——” he almost 
snarled. “Why, this is one of Hun- 
gry’s guns!” 

With his freckled face suddenly 
twisted in a fighting scowl, Rusty 
dropped hurriedly to his knees and 
began looking around him. He 
quickly located his lanky partner’s 
second Colt, and he shoved both 
weapons inside his belt as he slipped 
hastily back behind the rock. 

“Uh-huh!” he grunted softly, his 
slitted eyes dancing. “This is where 
my pard was grabbed. I’m on his 
trail. I hope he ain’t been killed or 
bad hurt. Now > 

A sudden faint sound from the 
direction of the brush brought Rusty 
up on one knee, his guns cocked and 
ready for a hasty shot. As he stared, 
a narrow section of the brush swung 
toward him, and a man crept warily 
out into the starlight. 

“A door, is it?” Rusty muttered, 
glaring. “A door made out of brush 


to fool somebody. Thet’s all I was 
wantin’ to know. Now watch me 
collect thet guy!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
HANDS UP, HOMBRE! 


ITH more bullets smashing 

against the walls behind him, 
Hungry sped on along the uneven 
passage of the cave. The match be- 
hind him winked out, and he heard 
an angry oath from one of the ruf- 
fians who was following him. 

“Git back an’ git thet lantern he 
knocked down,” the fellow snarled. 
“Light it again an’ hurry back hyar 
with it. We got to grab thet long- 
legged Ranger ‘fore he finds a way 
to git his hands untied or gits out 
œ hyar. Run!” 

Hungry heard one of the hombres 
go running back along the passage. 
He stopped and was starting to feel 
along the wall with his shoulder, 
when a bullet from the other ruffian 
fanned his face. and he heard the 
fellow come stumbling after him. 

Instantly, the lanky Ranger went 
hurrying on. His only hope was to 
dodge the hombre in the inky dark- 
ness and find a place to hide before 
the other ruffian came with the lan- 
tern. 

Another bullet zipped past him— 
and another. As still another hit 
the wall beside him and stung him 
with slivers of flymg lead, Hungry 
suddenly stumbled and went down. 

Unable to catch himself, he struck 
on his side and rolled over on the 
rock floor. As a thud of feet and a 
roar and the blaze of a gun came 
from almost behind him, Hungry 
rolled hastily against the wall and 
flattened himself on the floor. 

Almost instantly, his angry pur- 
suer floundered past him in the dark- 
ness. The fellow’s gun roared again 
as he went stumbling blindly on. 
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Without wasting a second, Hun- 
gry sat up and crossed his legs be- 
neath him. He had barely time to 
lunge to his feet, when he caught 
the faint glimmer of the lantern 
from behind him. 

In spite of his bound wrists, Hun- 
gry managed to feel awkwardly 
along the wall with his shoulder in 
search of a place to hide. The rap- 
idly approaching lantern was throw- 
ing a yellow gleam along the pas- 
sage, when he suddenly located a 
narrow crack in the uneven wall and 
forced his body into it. 

He had barely hidden himself 
when the hombre with the lantern 
hurried past. Hungry’s lips tight- 
ened grimly as he watched the fel- 
low rush on along the passage. 

“I reckon I'd better git somewhar 
an’ git my wrists loose as quick as I 
kin,’ Hungry muttered when the 
hombre was out of sight. “They'll 
most likely be comin’ back hyar di- 
reckly. I wonder whar this crack 
leads to.” 

Feeling carefully with his feet to 
keep from stepping into a hole, Hun- 
gry pushed on into the narrow open- 
ing. He quickly found himself in 
another chamber or passage, and he 
groped blindly along it in the thick 
darkness. 

“Now,” he snapped grimly, “T got 
to find me a sharp-edged rock or 
somethin’ to saw these hyar thongs 
apart on.” 

Feeling his way as best he could, 
Hungry stumbled slowly along the 
wall. He could hear the occasional 
faint, muffled bark of guns from 
oe far back in the other pas- 


Suddenly the lanky Ranger struck 
his foot against something and fell 
to the ground. As he sat up, he 
found a jagged break in the rocky 
floor. 

Instantly fumbling with his 


hands, he located a rough edge of 
the broken stone. With a grunt of 
satisfaction, he placed his wrists 
against it and began sawing swiftly 
in an effort to sever the stout thongs 
that held him. 

Sweat beaded Hungry’s face as he 
worked. His head was aching from 
the blow he had received, but he 
clenched his teeth and kept sawing 
as best he could. 

Suddenly he heard a grated oath 
from somewhere close to him. He 
jerked quickly around and crouched 
against the wall. Almest as he did 
so, a match flared up in the dark- 
ness, and- he saw Gunner Gilroy 
hunched over at the end of the pas- 


sage. 

“Huh!” Scions muttered, star- 
ing. “Gilroy! I’ve come back al- 
most to the room whar I escaped 
from. Dang it! He'll soon find me 
hyar, if I don’t watch myself.” 

With one hand pressed to his 
stomach where Hungry had kicked 
him, Gunner Gilroy limped across 
the rocky floor and held his match 
to a candle that stood in a miner’s 
candlestick on the wall. Hungry’s 
lips tightened sternly as he watched 
the fellow. 

As Gilroy hurled his half-burned 
match aside and turned toward him, 
there came a sudden rush of feet 
from somewhere back in the eave. 
Gilroy grated an impatient remark 
and jerked around, just as the hom- 
bres who had been looking for Rusty 
came rushing into the light of the 
sputtering candle. 

“What the blue blazes hap- 
pened to yuh?” Gilroy bellowed after 
one searching look at his cursing 
amigos. “Whar’s Pecos an’ „Blacky 
an’ Dogie gone to? Yeah, an’ whar’s 
thet red-headed Ranger I sent yuh 
to git?” 

With a bellowed oath, a eee, 
wide-shouldered hombre shoved for- 
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ward. Glaring savagely, he jerked a 
thumb toward. the big ruffian who 
had slugged Hungry over the head 
with a gun and captured him. The 
big fellow was now hugging his right 
arm, and his bearded face was 
twisted in agony. 

“Whar’s thet red-headed Ranger, 
is it?” the stocky desperado flared 
sarcastically. “He’s already killed 
Blacky an’ Pecos an’ Dogie. On top 
of thet, he’s broke Jake’s arm. Right 
now, he’s hid somewhar out thar in 
thet brush an’ lookin’ fer somebody 
else he kin shoot. Whar is thet 
long-legged one we left tied in 
hyar?” 

A glitter of almost insane fury 
flashed into Gilroy’s slitted eyes. His 
thick lips twisted back from his yel- 
lowed teeth like a snarling wolf's. 
He started to grab for a gun, but 
winced and pressed a hand tenderly 
to his aching stomach. 

“Blast yuh!” he hissed, glaring 
savagely at the stocky hombre. 
“Aire yuh askin’ me to kill yuh? 
How do I know whar thet long- 
legged Ranger is? He kicked the 
stummick offn me an’ got away 
when I was tryin’ to make him talk. 
Scatter an’ start huntin’ him ’fore 
I bend a gun over some of yore 
heads! Quick! Grab candles an’ 
search the cave fore he finds a way 
to git out on us!” 

As the hombres rushed to a rock 
shelf and began grabbing more can- 
dies, Hungry jerked erect and 
darted a hasty look around him. 
With a muttered remark, he backed 
hurriedly away. 

The lanky Ranger had almost 
reached the narrow crack that led 
to the other passage, when he heard 
a snarled oath from Gunner Gilroy. 
He instantly turned to listen. 

“Some of yuh git back out thar 
an’ try to nab thet red-headed 
Ranger!” Gilroy shouted harshly. 


“We don’t want to lose him while 
we got a chance to nail him.” 

“Yeah?” came a sarcastic bellow 
from the stocky outlaw. “Waal, we 
ain’t goin’ out thar in the dark an’ 
start lookin’ fer thet redhead no 
more. If yuh want him so danged 
bad, go git him yoreself! Huntin’ 
thet runt in the dark is like strikin’ 
matches in a powder magazine. I 
want plenty of daylight to hunt thet 
hombre by.” 

Gilroy let out an angry roar and 
glared savagely. He started to draw 
his guns, but finally growled an oath 
and motioned his men away. 

As Gilroy and his men lighted 
their candles and scattered among 
the passages, Hungry went hurrying 
back along the uneven wall. He had 
barely time to locate the crack and 
creep into it, when three of the ruf- 
fians came hurrying past him. 

Hungry waited until the big room 
beyond him was empty; then he 
stepped from the crack and paused 
to listen. The hollow, muffled thud 
of feet sounded from several direc- 
tions as he hunched over and went 
running awkwardly down the pas- 
sage. 

When he reached the big cham- 
ber, he paused to dart a. wary look 
to both sides of him. He saw Gil- 
roy’s broad-bladed knife still lying 
on the floor where the murderous 
outlaw leader had dropped it. 

Watching closely, Hungry 
crouched beside the knife and man- 
aged to pick it up in his cramped 
fingers. Gripping it as best he could, 
he darted across the room and 
ducked into the passage beyond. 

Bang! A gun suddenly bellowed 
from almost in front of him, and a 
man with a candle jumped into view 
from an opening in the wall. 

Hungry threw himself to one side 
as the gun thundered again, and the 
bullet meant for his body smashed 
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against the wall behind him. Before 
the fellow could shoot agai, the 
lanky Ranger dived in under the 
smoking gun and hit him with his 
shoulder in a flying leap that sent 
the ruffian crashing against the 
wall. 

Staggering to keep from falling, 
Hungry went racing madly on as the 
candle behind him winked out. He 
heard a howl of pain and rage from 
the hombre he had hit, and a hail of 
badly aimed bullets hit the walls on 
both sides of him. 

Hungry had lost his knife, and 
there was now no way to free his 
wrists of the tightly drawn thongs. 
With the shouts of other pursuers 
now sounding behind him, he stum- 
bled blindly on. 

Back and forth, bumpmg from 
wall to wall and often falling to his 
knees, he kept going. Searching 
bullets sang wickedly past him to 
smash against rock beyond, and he 
could now see the glimmer of lights 
behind him. 

Hungry suddenly stumbled 
through an opening and bumped 
against a mass of brush. With a 
startled grunt, he glanced up and 
saw a few stars twinkling above him. 

Without wasting a second, he 
threw his shoulder against the wall 
of brush and shoved with all his 
strength. As a section of it instantly 
swung outward, he leaped through 
the opening and sped on toward 
some rocks in front of him. 

Hungry was almost to the nearest 
rock, when an hombre leaped in 
front of him, and a cocked gun was 
jabbed roughly against his chest be- 
fore he could duck back or throw 
himself, aside. 

“Git them dewclaws in the air, 
you!” came a deadly snarl. “Git ’em 
up, yuh murderin’ skunk, ’fore I 
blow a tunnel in yuh thet a prairie 
dog could crawl through!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A GUN TRAP. 


UNGRY stiffened, and his mouth 
flew open. He blinked and gave 
a startled grunt. 

“I said to git them hands up!” 
came another snarled command. “I 
= tellin’ yuh again, durn yuh! 

“Rusty!” Hungry ejaculated, a 
happy grin splitting his homely face. 
“Dog-gone it, Rusty, don’t let thet 
gun off, or yuh’ll blow my innards 
out.” 

“Hungry!” Rusty gasped, jerking 
the gun aside and staring dazedly, 
“Why, yuh durned long-legged peli- 
can, I dang nigh shot yuh! Where 
have yuh been?” 

At that instant, the brush door 
of the cave suddenly flew open, and 
three hombres jumped out. Hungry 
instantly hissed a low warning and 
ducked behind the rock. 

“Git down!” he whispered sharply 
to Rusty. “Git down hyar and cut 
me loose! Hurry up, ‘fore Gilroy’s 
whole bunch gits hyar!” 

“Like blazes I’m gittin’ down!” 
Rusty snapped softly, and his twin 
guns chopped to a level. “Hands in 
the air, you three polecats! Hoist 
’em! Yo’re pinched!” 

Bang-bang-bang-bang! A ragged 
bellow of hastily fired guns spat- 
tered the rocks around Rusty with a 
volley of whizzing bullets as the 
scrappy little Ranger dropped 
swiftly on one knee. 

“All right!” he yelped, glaring. 
“Yuh asked fer it! Here goes!” 

Bang-bang-bang-bang! Br-a-ml 
Rusty’s and the outlaw’s guns split 
the darkness with stabbing streaks 
of flame, and a hail of bullets spat- 
tered and whined back and forth 
among the rocks in every direction. 

One bullet clipped Rusty lightly 
across the left shoulder. Another 
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burst against the boulder beside him 
and stung both Rangers with bits of 
broken rock and slivers of flying 
lead. 

Suddenly one of the outlaws 
pitched forward and went down, 
clawing frantically at his bullet-torn 
throat. As another staggered and 
dropped his hot guns, his companion 
caught him by the arm and dragged 
him hastily back through the brush 
door, with Rusty’s bullets whizzing 
after them. 

“Thet’s showin’ them skunks who 
is the herd boss around here!” Rusty 
grated. “Now let’s git back some- 
where, an’ [ll untie yuh loose. 
Come on!” 

Hungry lunged to his feet, and 
they went ducking away through the 
rocks and brush. They had just 
hidden themselves in a dense thicket, 
when they heard a chorus of angry 
shouts from the direction of the 
cave. 

“One of them hombres,is Gunner 
Gilroy,” Hungry drawled grimly. 
“He'll maybe make them jaspers fol- 
ler him. If he does, they'll be comb- 
in’ this brush fer us in a minute. 
Hurry an’ git my hands loose!” 

Rusty had already jerked a heavy- 
bladed knife from his pocket, and 
he hastily severed the thongs that 
held Hungry’s wrists, He then 
pulled Hungry’s guns from inside his 
belt and shoved them into his lanky 
partner’s hands. 

“There’s yore shootin’ tools,” he 
snapped. “I found ’em where yuh 
must’ve dropped ’em when yuh was 
captured. Yuh’d better make cer- 
tain they’re loaded.” 

As he talked, Rusty was rapidly 
refilling his own hot guns. He 
snapped the loading gates, set both 
weapons on the safety notch, and 
shoved them lightly into his holsters. 

A low rumble of angry oaths 
sounded from the direction of the 


cave, then it stopped and one of the 
hombres began talking. Hungry 
again recognized Gilroy’s growling 
veice, and he rose hastily on one 
knee. 

“We'd better git back an’ look 
after the hosses,” Gilroy snarled 
softly. “We don’t want ’em jumped 
an’ run off on us. We shore can’t 
risk bein’ left afoot. Better git ’em 
on in the cave out of sight. We'll 
track them two blasted Rangers 
down at sun-up. Come on!” 

When the rumble of voices died 
away, Hungry lunged to his feet. 
With face hardened thoughtfully, he 
stared in the direction of the cave 
until Rusty sprang up beside him. 

“Did yuh git thet?” Rusty gig- 
gled, nudging him with his elbow. 
“They’re goin’ to wait till daylight, 
then track us down. Did yuh hear 
7em?” 

Hungry smiled grimly and 
reached in his hip pocket for his bat- 
tered plug of strong tobacco. “T 
heerd ’em,” he mumbled as he bit. 
off a huge chew and tongued it into 
his cheek. “I heerd more’n thet. 
Didn’t what they said about their 
hosses tell yuh anything?” 

Rusty scowled; then he looked 
sharply up at his lanky partner and 
blinked inquiringly. 

Hungry grunted and spat a brown 
stream into the brush beside them. 
“They said somethin’ about leadin’ 
their hosses into the cave whar they 
couldn’t be run off,’ he drawled. 
“Did thet tell yuh anything?” 

Rusty stiffened, and his mouth 
flew open. As the full meaning of 
Gilroy’s remark flashed through his 
red head, he almost gave a yelp of 
satisfaction. 

“Dog-gone!” he snapped, grabbing 
Hungry’s arm. “Yuh bet yuh it tells 
me somethin’! I savvy! I savvy it 
now! Horses couldn’t be led into 
this end of the cave, but they was 
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goin’ to be took inside. Thet means 
thet there is another entrance to it. 
Come on, feller! We've got to find 
thet other entrance ’fore them horses 
is moved!” 

Rusty would have darted away, 
but Hungry gripped his shoulder 
and held him back. The lanky 
Ranger paused for a moment to 
listen, then hissed a low warning 
and pointed hastily to the top of the 
chff above the cave. 

“Thar!” he whispered softly. “Did 
yuh see thet? Thar went an hombre 
up over them rocks, an’ he was mov- 
in’ like he was in an awful hurry. 
My guess is thet he’s takin’ him a 
short cut to thet other openin’. 
Let’s go!” 

Instantly crouching and jerking 
their guns, the Ranger partners crept 
swiftly away. They slowed down as 
they passed the small opening of the 
cave, then warily hurried on up 
through the rocks and brush to the 
top of the cliff. 

When they reached the low ridge 
beyond, Hungry motioned Rusty 
back and paused again to listen. He 
stared keenly around them for a mo- 
ment, then nodded and crept on. 

“Keep down,” he whispered to 
Rusty. “We don’t want thet hom- 
bre to sky-line us up hyar. Keep 
yore eyes an’ ears both open, too.” 

Creeping swiftly from rock to rock 
and from bush to bush, Hungry led 
the way on over the rise. By watch- 
ing closely, he soon found that he 
and Rusty were following a faint 
trail that led into the head of an- 
other small eanyon, a short distance 
away- ; 

As they turned into the second 
canyon, Hungry slowed down and 
moved with extra caution. With 
Rusty now close beside him, and 
their guns gripped ready for light- 
ning use, they crept warily on until 
the sudden faint snort of a horse 


sounded from the darkness almost 
below them. 

“Shhh!” Hungry hissed softly as 
Rusty crouched and jerked up his 
guns. “Steady, an’ don’t make a 
move yit. Thet hombre we was fol- 
lerin’ is bound to be down thar with 
them hosses. Maybe——” 

Bang-bang! The sudden thunder- 
ing roar of a pair of guns from the 
rocks almost behind them brought 
both Rangers around with their own 
guns flamig. 

Instantly, another bellow of guns 
sounded from below, and Hungry 
and Rusty found themselves trapped 
between two fires. With bullets cut- 
ting the air around them from both 
directions, they crouched among the 
rocks and put their backs together 
for a battle to the finish. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HUNGRY IS MISSING. 


A BULLET grazed the top of 

Rusty’s head and stung the edge 
of Hungry’s ear. Another ball from 
above smashed against the rock al- 
most beside Rusty’s elbow, and 
jagged slivers of lead zipped wick- 
edly off into the darkness. 

Another hombre joined the first 
one among the rocks above them, 
then another, and another. In 
scarcely a minute, the Ranger part- 
ners were cut off from above and be- 
low by blazing guns. 

“Charge ’em an’ cut ’em down, 
men!” came a wild bellow that 
knifed through the roar of flaming 


weapons. “Charge “em! Thar’s 
only two of ’em!” 

“Thet’s Gilroy again!” Hungry 
barked to Rusty. “Try to keep one 


gun loaded all the time, in case they 
charge us. They may try it at any 
second now!” 

For a moment, the thundering 
roar of guns increased in fury, and 
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a storm of bullets slapped and 
whined among the rocks all around 
Hungry and Rusty. Crouched in 
their scant shelter, they swiftly 
stabbed fresh cartridges into their 
hot weapons after every few shots. 

Another bullet came through a 
crack in the rock and burned a sting- 
ing groove across the top of Hun- 
gry’s left shoulder. He fired a light- 
ning shot at the flash of a Colt a 
short distance away, and heard a 
sharp cry and the clatter of a fall- 
ing gun. 

The lanky Ranger’s left-hand Colt 
was chopping down for another shot, 
when a limp form toppled from a 
ledge above them and came rolling 
almost against the rocks where he 
and Rusty were crouched. 

“Yuh got one!” Rusty snarled, 
darting a look over Hungry’s shoul- 
der at the dead ruffian. “Yuh made 
a bull’s-eye on thet cuss! Now see 
kin yuh do it again on some more of 
’em. We was sent here to either nab 
this gang or abolish ’em.” 

Rusty was starting to say some- 
thing more, when Hungry suddenly 
nudged him with an elbow and 
grunted a sharp warning. As the 
lanky Ranger listened to a growling 
voice in the darkness below, his thin 
lips tightened, and he nodded 

imly. 

“I think they’re gittin’ ready to 
try some trick on us,” he whispered 
to Rusty. “Wait! 
a leetle stunt we can work, too. 
We'll just try turnin’ the tables on 
them jaspers. Hyar! Help me 
loosen one of these biggest rocks!” 

The two Rangers hurriedly shoved 
their guns into their holsters and 
turned to a huge boulder near them. 
Dropping hastily to the ground with 
their shoulders braced again a ledge 
behind them, they put their feet 
against the boulder and shoved with 
all their strength. 


I think I know 


At first, the heavy boulder re- 
fused to budge. Hungry’s homely 
face hardened sternly as he took a 
long breath and settled himself hur- 
riedly for another shove. 

“Watch ’em, men!” came a warn- 
ing bellow from Gunner Gilroy. 
“Them Rangers is stopped shootin’! 
They may be tryin’ to sneak away 
on us! Cut ’em down!” 

Instantly, a withering volley of 
shots from hastily fanned guns raked 
the rocks all around Hungry and 
Rusty with a hail of bullets that 
showered them with dust, dirt, and 
slivers of flattened lead. 

Veins stood out on Hungry’s fore- 
head as he clamped his teeth on his 
chew of tobacco and shoved again 
at the huge boulder. He heard 
Rusty grunt and heave beside him 
as a rush of feet sounded below 
them. 

Suddenly he felt the boulder 
move. A shower of dirt and gravel 
rattled down the trail. Then the 
heavy rock came loose and went 
plunging down at the hombres be- 
low. 

As both Rangers instantly 
bounded up and dived for shelter 
from the bullets behind them, a wild 
howl from below cut through the 
thundering roar of the crashing boul- 
der. 

Gathering speed at every turn, the 
giant boulder hurled up clouds of 
dust and tore other rocks loose along 
its path. In scarcely a second, Hun- 
gry and Rusty felt the ground shake 
beneath them, and a wide section of 
the steep slope started moving. 

“Run, yuh long-legged pelican!” 
Rusty yelped, bounding up. “Durn 
it! We've started a slide here thet’s 
movin’ the whole blasted hillside! 
Run!” - 

Hungry made a flying leap to one 
side as a mass_of rock and earth 
hurtled past. With Rusty bow-leg- 
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ging earnestly along at his heels, 
they began ducking and dodging 
through the boiling clouds of dust in 
an effort to get clear of the rockslide 
before they were caught and crushed 
beneath it. 

From somewhere came the shrill 
scream of a stricken horse. . There 
came hoarse yells that sounded 
faintly through the grinding roar of 
hurtling rock and falling earth. 

“Dog-gone!” Rusty yelped, mak- 
ing a frantic grab to keep from fall- 
mg. “Feller, we sure started some- 
thin’ here! Where are yuh? I can’t 
see past the end of my nose!” 

Getting no answer, Rusty shouted 
loudly. Still there was no reply 
from his lanky partner. 

“Hungry!” he yelled. “Hungry, 
where are yuh? Are yuh hurt?” 

Rusty started to say something 
more, but at that instant, a huge 
mass of rock barely missed him, and 
a shower of dirt and gravel almost 
knocked him from his feet. Stag- 
gering, almost gasping for breath, he 
floundered blindly on. 

Suddenly Rusty found that rocks 
were no longer fallmg around him. 
He stopped and tried to look back. 

Choking clouds of dust filled the 
air and shut out the feeble starlight, 
but- Rusty could still hear a few 
small rocks clattermg in the dark- 
ness. He took a long breath and 
tried to shake the dirt out of his 
hair. 

“T hope Hungry ain’t killed,” he 
muttered, wiping his face with his 
sleeve. “He was right there in front 
of me; then he disappeared. He may 
have been swept off into the canyon 
an’ buried under all thet rock an’ 
dirt. I got to git down there an’ see 
kin F locate him.” 

Scowling worriedly, Rusty felt to 
see if he had lost his guns. When 
he had hastily reloaded both weap- 
ons, he went groping his way down 


through the loose earth and billow- 
ing dust to the canyon bed. 

Rusty kept calling as he worked 
his way along, but got no answer. 
He stopped from time to time to. 
listen, but could hear only the faint 
rattle of rolling gravel. 

As the light breeze began to blow 
away the thick pall of dust so that 
he could see in the faint starlight, 
Rusty found that the head of the 
little canyon was choked with rocks, . 
dirt, and uprooted brush of every 
kind. In one place, he almost stum- 
bled over the hoof of a dead horse 
that stuck up through the loose 
earth. 

“Dog-gone!” Rusty muttered, gaz- 
ing around him. “I’m awfully afraid 
Hungry was killed. If he is, PH 
shoot any of Gunner Gilroy’s gang 
that’s left alive. Blast ‘em! Hun- 
gry was the best pard I ever had. 
Tf he’s dead, PFI kill the last one of 
them skunks. T’l]——” 

As the cowboy Ranger caught a 
sudden stealthy sound from the 
darkness somewhere above him, his 
hands streaked to his holsters, and 
he jerked hastily around. The sound 
reached him again; then he heard the 
sharp click of a gun hammer. 

Bang-bang-bang-bang! . The in- 
stant roar of weapons sounded from 
the rise above him, and a hail of bul- 
lets split the air about his head as 
he ducked for shelter behind a mass 
of rocks. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DEN OF SNAKES. 


H UNGRY was racing to get clear 

of the rockslide when a huge 
mass of dirt and uprooted brush fell 
on top of him and carried him away 
toward the canyon below. He tried 
to shout to Rusty, when something 
ruck him across the back of his 
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Dazed but not knocked out, the 
lanky Ranger fought frantically to 
free himself as he was carried swiftly 
on. Limbs of the brush matted 
about his body and pinned his arms. 
Then something hit him a smashing 
blow in the stomach and left him 
gasping for breath. 

He went hurtling over a high 
bank and struck in a mass of brush 
and loose earth in the darkness be- 
low. Overhead, he could hear the 
roar of falling rocks that gradually 
grew fainter as dirt and débris piled 
up behind him and almost covered 
his body. 

“Gosh!” he grunted softly when 
he at last caught his breath. “TI 
hope pore leetle Rusty wasn’t caught 


in thet. I got to git out of this 
mess an’ go find him. I wonder 
whar I’m at.” 


Hungry was just starting to pull 
himself out of the earth and brush 
that covered him, when the sudden 
snort of a horse from the darkness 
caused him to stop and listen. Al- 
most instantly, there came a muffled 
voice and a hollow thud of feet. 

“Blast them danged Rangers!” 
came an angry scowl. “They’re the 
cause of all this mess. It’s a good 
thing we had the most of them 
hosses inside hyar when thet rock- 
slide come down.” 

“Yeah,” a snarling voice replied, 
“an’ it’s luckier we was able to git 
in hyar ourselves ‘fore we was buried 
alive. To heck an’ blazes with these 
hosses! It’s my own hide I’m think- 
in’ about.” 

As the hombres talked, Hungry 
realized where he was. He had been 
thrown inside the main entrance to 
the cave, and the opening behind 
him was now doubtless covered by 
countless tons of rock and earth. 

He frowned grimly and tried to 
blink the dust out of his eyes. He 
started to pull himself out of the 


dirt that was packed all around him, 
but stopped when he remembered 
that his slightest movement might 
be heard by the outlaws. 

“Strike a light, somebody!” came 
a harsh voice that Hungry instantly 
recognized as Gilroy’s. “Hurry! I 
want to see how many is hyar. Tex, 
Blacky, an’ Lopez was behind them 
Rangers-in the rocks. Thar ought 
to be seven of us in hyar. Who’s got 
a match?” 

Hungry tried to pull his head 
lower in the brush as he heard the 
scrape of a match near him. But 
when the light flared up, he quickly 
found that he was covered by a mass 
of cat’s-claw that was piled above 
him. 

He heard an angry oath from Gil- 
roy and snarled remarks from the 
other ruffians. By bending his head 
slightly to one side, Hungry was able 
to see the outlaw leader and a few 
of the hombres near him. 

“Only six of us left!” Gilroy 
grated. “Martinez was with us, so 
he’s bound to have been killed. I 
hope Tex an’ Blacky an’ Lopez is all 
right. Just wait till I kin lay hands 
on them two blasted Rangets! 
They’ve cost us plenty to-night!” 

As a second match flared up, Hun- 
gry was able to see some horses 
standing in the gloom a little farther 
inside the cave. He then looked 
closer at the little bunch of battered 
outlaws. 

Gilroy’s hat was gone, and the 
right sleeve had been ripped entirely 
out of his shirt. One ruffian had a 
jagged cut on his cheek, and all were 
covered with dust and dirt. 

“Find a candle or the lantern, 
somebody,” Gilroy suddenly 
snapped. “We'll have a look at thet 
pile of dirt an’ see if we kin git out 
of hyar with them hosses. We may 
have a lot of diggin’ to do. Hurry!” 

Holding another match, one of the 
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ruffians limped back toward the 
horses and got a lantern from a peg 
in the wall. As its yellow light 
flooded the cave and the six ruffians 
started toward him, Hungry pulled 
his head lower beneath the mass of 
cat’s-claw. 

Gilroy glared savagely at the dirt 
and rubbish. Hungry almost held 
his breath as the murderous ruffian 
climbed up on a mass of broken rock 
and stopped within a foot of his face. 

“Huh!” Gilroy grunted after star- 
ing carefully. “Thar ain’t much we 
kin do till mornin’. We'll have an- 
other look at it then.” 

He kicked up a lot of dust as he 
slid back to the rocks and jumped 
down. Some of the dust flew against 
Hungry’s face, and the lanky Ranger 
clenched his teeth as he fought to 
keep from sneezing. 

Hungry blinked and wrinkled his 
nose. He tried to get a hand up to 
his face, but found that both arms 
were pinned down by the dirt that 
was packed around his body. As his 
nose kept tickling, he tried to hold 
his breath. 

“Waal,” Gilroy growled, “we'll git 
on inside an’ make us some hot cof- 
fee. We’ll drink thet an’-——” 

Just then, Hungry let out a ter- 
rific sneeze, and Gilroy jerked 
around with a startled oath. An- 
other violent sneeze sent his hands 
streaking to his guns, as one of his 
ruffians rushed hastily forward and 
pulled the brush from over the 
lanky Ranger’s head. 

“You!” Gilroy bellowed when he 
saw Hungry’s homely face. “So it’s 
you, is it? Drag him out of thar, 
men! Blast him! He'll not be git- 
tin’ away from me this time. I'll 
make him pay fer what they’ve done 
to us to-night. Yeah, an’ he'll pay 
fer thet kick in the stummick he 
handed me, too. Haul him out hyar 
whar I kin git at him!” 

WW—3F 


Hungry heaved and twisted in an 
effort to free his hands and reach his 
guns, but the hombres were on him 
before he could move. He fought 
as best he could until they dragged 
him out of the dirt and wrenched 
his hands behind him. 

“Take him on back in the cave, 
men!” Gilroy shouted. “Git him in 
thar whar I kin work on him slow. 
Pll shore fix him fer his part in this 
reokus!” 

“Yeah!” Hungry drawled calmly. 
“Waal, yuh may fix me, an’ yuh may 
not, Gilroy. Remember that yuh 
ain’t got thet leetle pard of mine yit, 
an’ yuh’d better go kind o’ slow on 
this fixin’ business. Savvy?” 

With a wicked snarl, Gunner Gil- 
roy kicked him savagely in the side. 
Hungry was then jerked to his feet 
and shoved roughly along the pas- 
sage into the cave. 

When they reached the large 
chamber where Hungry had been 
held earlier in the night, he was 
thrown down and his ankles lashed 
tightly together with a short piece 
of rope. 

“Waal,” Gilroy sneered, glaring 
down at him, “so yo’re right plumb 
back whar yuh started from, aire 
yuh? Yuh just couldn’t keep away 
from me, could yuh?” 

Hungry made no reply, but a 
deadly greenish glint crept into his 
slitted eyes as he stared quietly up 
at Gilroy’s brutal face. 

“Yuh know what I’m goin’ to do 
to yuh, Hawkins?” Gilroy went on, 
leering. “Waal, I'll just tell yuh so’s 
yuh'll have yuh a pleasant finish to 
be thinkin’ about. Thar happens to 
to be a rattlesnake den just a little 
ways out from the back door of this 
hyar cave. Just as soon as them 
other three men gits back an’ we’ve 
et us a snack of supper, we're goin’ 
to take yuh out thar an’ let yuh 
down into it. Savvy?” 
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With a sneering chuckle, Gilroy 
kicked him in the side and turned 
away to where his men were already 
building a supper fire. 

Hungry stared after him for a mo- 
ment. Then as the full horror of 
what the murderous ruffian meant to 
do to him flashed through his head, 
he began wrenching and heaving to 
break the cords that held his wrists. 


CHAPTER X. 


SETTLED WITH BLAZING GUNS. 


W ITH more bullets cutting the 

air about him, Rusty ducked be- 
hind the nearest rock and threw up 
his cocked guns. He started to 
shoot, but as a sudden thought 
flashed through his head, he held his 
fire and waited. 

“If I don’t answer them shots, I 
kin fool them jaspers,” he muttered, 
scowling. “I kin maybe hide an’ git 
closer to ’em.” 

Rusty waited, but the shooting 
seemed to have suddenly stopped. 
He was just starting to peep around 
the rock in an effort to locate the 
hombres, when he heard a grumbled 
oath from above him. 

“Aw, cut it out!” came a growling 
voice. “Yuh was mistook, Lopez. 
Thar wasn’t nobody down thar. 
Yuh just heard gravels rollin’. Let’s 
git on back to the other entrance an’ 
see if the rest of the gang is all 
right. This entrance is plumb 
stopped up. Come on!” 

Rusty slowly lowered his guns 
when he heard a shuffle of feet 
among the rocks above him. He 
waited until the hombres were well 
away, then dropped his weapons 
lightly in his holsters and stood up. 

Working swiftly back and forth in 
every direction, he again searched 
carefully among the piled rocks and 
earth for Hungry. He called softly 
again and again. 


“I aint doin’ no good _ here,” 
Rusty muttered, clenching his teeth. 
“Td better try nabbin’ thet Gilroy 
an’ his skunks. If Hungry is under 
thet dirt, PII make them dig him 
out fer me.” 

Rusty hunted once more among 
the rocks. His voice shook as he 
called again. Then he gulped and 
wiped his eyes on a sleeve of his torn 
shirt. 

With lips trembling, he suddenly 
turned away and went climbing out 
of the little canyon. When he 
reached the rise beyond, he wiped his 
eyes again and went hurrying on 
alia the hombres who had shot at 

im. 

As Rusty drew closer to the other 
entrance of the cave, he slowed down 
and moved forward cautiously. In 
a few minutes, he reached the brush 
door and crept inside. 

Hunched down, a cocked Colt 
gripped ready in each hand, Rusty 
slipped warily on into the cave. He 
fully expected some hidden watcher 


to leap. on him at any second, but 


he was ready to shoot it out with 
the first hombre who tried to stop 
him. 

Soon he heard a muffled voice 
from somewhere out in front of him. 
He stopped to listen, then hurried 
on. 
At the next bend of the narrow 
passage, Rusty suddenly caught the 
glimmer of a light. He could smell 
the savory odor of frying bacon and 
boiling coffee, and he heard the rum- 
ble of voices near him. 

As Rusty crept cautiously around 
the next turn of the passage, he saw 
Gilroy and his remaining ruffans 
huddled around a supper fire in a 
large chamber in front of him. He 
was just raising his guns to throw 
down on the hombres, when he saw 
a sprawled form over against the 
wall beyond the fire. His mouth 
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flew open and his eyes widened in 
astonishment. : 

“Hungry!” he almost gasped. 
“Dog-gone! It’s him! He’s tied up!” 

Rusty was starting to creep closer, 
when Gunner Gilroy suddenly rose 
from beside the fire. As the mur- 
derous outlaw leader stalked over 
beside Hungry and leered down, 
Rusty leveled his guns. 

“It won’t be long now, Ranger!” 
he heard Gilroy snarl wickedly. 
“Just as soon as we've ate us a snack 


o` victuals an’ had our coffee, yuh- 


git yores like I promised yuh. 
Savvy?” 

Rusty started to shoot, but when 
he suddenly realized that some of 
the outlaw gang might manage to 
down him before he could reach his 
lanky partner and free him, he 
slowly lowered his guns and stared 
thoughtfully. 

“I can’t risk it,” he muttered, 
scowling. “Hungry’s got to be cut 
loose “fore the shootin’ starts. If I 
only knowed a way to git them hom- 
bres back away from him fer just a 
couple of seconds, I 

As a sudden wild: scheme flashed 
through his head, Rusty hastily low- 
ered his guns and crept away. In 
scarcely a minute, he was back out- 
side the cave and running through 
the brush. 

He quickly reached the dead sher- 
if?s skull and snatched it from its 
place on the buckbrush. With this 
under his arm, he raced back to the 
cave. 

Working swiftly, Rusty pulled off 
his shirt. He got a long stick and 
shoved it into the hole in the skull. 
Then he buttoned his shirt around 
the stick and lifted the horrible 
dummy above his head. 

“Now, dog-gone em!” Rusty mut- 
tered, glaring. “Since they figured 
to scare us with this skull, I got me 
a hunch they kin be scared the same 


way. If I’m right, it'll give me a 
chance to reach Hungry. I'll soon 
find out.” 

Rusty kicked off his boots so that 
he would make no noise. Then, 
holding the grisly skull above him, 
he hurried on into the cave. 

When he reached the end of the 
passage where he could look into the 
larger chamber, he found Gilroy and 
his hombres busily eating around the 
fire. He darted a quick look at the 
heavy guns that sagged their criss- 
crossed cartridge belts; then he 
glanced across at Hungry and took 
hold of the end of the stick that held 
the skull. 

“Waal,” Gilroy grunted, smacking 
his lips and reaching for the coffee- 
pot, “well soon be learnin’? this 
Ranger what it means to come hunt- 
in’ us. We'll 

As a loud groan suddenly sounded 
from behind them, Gilroy stiffened, 
and he and his amigos jerked hastily 
around. Their eyes widened in hor- 
ror as Rusty shoved the grisly skull 
out where they could see it, and they 
lunged to their feet with startled 
gasps. 

“What the——” one of the hom- 
bres howled. “Run, fellers!” 

Rusty instantly let out a wailing 
shriek, and the terrified outlaws up- 
set the coffeepot and kicked pots and 
pans in every direction as they went 
streaking away toward the nearest 
passage in a mad scramble to escape. 

Like a flash, Rusty dropped the 
skull and darted toward Hungry. 
He snatched up a big knife as he 
sped past the fire, and two swift 
slashes severed the ropes that held 
his lanky partner. 

Rusty had barely time to leap 
back and snatch a pair of holstered 
guns which swung with a cartridge- 
filled belt from a peg on the wall, 
when he heard a sudden burst of an- 
gry yells from the passage beyond 
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him. He whirled hastily, shoved the 
guns into Hungry’s hands and 
helped him to his feet. 

“Back!” he yelped, pulling his 
lanky partner toward the passage 
which led outside. “We'll try to cut 
‘em off from = 

Bang-bang-bang-bang! Bra-a-m! 
A deafening bellow of flaming guns 
drowned the sound of his voice, and 
a hail of bullets knocked spurts of 
dust and splinters of rock from the 
walls all around them. 

Running backward and firing at 
the red flashes of the outlaws’ guns 
beyond them, the Ranger partners 
managed to reach the passage where 
Rusty had dropped the skull. 
Crouched there close to the floor, 
they tried to make every shot count. 

A bullet clipped a lock. of hair 
from above Rusty’s ear and flat- 
tened against the wall behind him. 
Another burned him along the left 
arm, and a third threw fragments of 
rock and lead in his face as Gilroy 
and his amigos charged savagely 
back into the big room and tried to 
rush them. 

In scarcely a moment, swirling 
clouds of powder smoke hung like a 
fog in the cave and dimmed the light 
of the candles and lantern. Through 
it, the fighting Rangers marked each 
red blaze of an outlaw gun and an- 
swered shot for shot. 

Rusty saw an hombre fall almost 
in front of him. A second spun 
against the wall and pitched over 
near Hungry, and a third fell almost 
into the camp fire. 

A bullet clipped a nasty groove 
along Hungry’s left leg above the 
knee, and another tugged at the col- 
lar of his shirt as he dropped two 
hombres, a few steps away, with a 
pair of well-placed shots. 

Just then, Gunner Gilroy leaped 
at Rusty with a gun flaming in each 
hand. Gilroy’s red-rimmed eyes 


were set in a glare of murderous 
fury, and he was showing his yel- 
lowed teeth like a maddened wolf as 
he tried to close with the Ranger. 

Bang-bang-bang-bang! Rusty’s 
and Gilroy’s guns bellowed in one 
ragged roar, and Rusty felt the sting 
of a bullet along the top of his left 
shoulder. 3 

Rusty leaped aside as Gilroy gave 
a hoarse cry and spun half around. 
The Ranger started to shoot again, 
but Gilroy was falling as he flipped 
up his guns. 

As Gilroy’s lifeless body hit the 
ground, Rusty fired past him and 
downed another of the ruffians who 
was trying te reach the passage be- 
yond. He and Hungry were start- 
ing to shoot again, when the remain- 
ing outlaws suddenly threw down 
their hot guns, and yelled for mercy. 

“Don’t shoot!” one of them 
howled frantically. “Weve had 
enough! Don’t shoot no more!” 

Muttering, Rusty lowered his hot 
guns and stared through the smoke. 
As Hungry limped toward the 
beaten ruffians, Rusty glared and 
followed him. 

“Waal,’ Hungry drawled, when 
they had tied their battered prison- 
ers securely, “I reckon this settles 
Gilroy’s orneriness plumb perma- 
nent. It’s too bad we couldn't have 
took more of ’em alive.” 

“Wh-a-t!” Rusty snarled, wiping a 
smear of crimson from his ear. “It’s 
too bad we had to take any of the 
skunks alive. Look what they done 
to thet coffeepot! We'll have to 
make more coffee ‘fore we kin have 
us any supper. An’ thet ain’t all.” 

Hungry sighed and blinked inquir- 
ingly. 

“Weve now got to find a way to 
dig them horses out of this cave,” 
Rusty grated. “Maybe the next 
time yo'’re sent to capture outlaws, 
yuh won't start dumpin’ a whole 
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hillside on top of ’em fer us to have 
to tunnel out of. But we'll make 
these jaspers do the diggin’ this 
time. Them bein’ polecats, they 
ought to be good at it.” 


Huh! Mebbe Gunner Gilroy takes 
more stock now in the sayin’ thet the 


Texas Rangers allus gits their man. 
Mebbe it’s true, an’ mebbe it ain’t, but 
one thing’s sartin, an’ thet is thet Hungry 
an’ Rusty has a plumb regular habit o’ 
gittin’ theirn. Keep yore eye peeled fer 
them cowboy Rangers ter be back pronto 
in another fast lead-slingin’ story in 
Street & Smith’s Wild West Weekly. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE TRAIL 


A LONE musher was wending his 
way across Great Bear Lake, when 
he noticed that his dogs were un- 
easy. Presently they began to whine 
and growl, and he knew that some- 
thing must have happened to make 
them nervous. 

Looking back, he saw, some miles 
away, a dark splotch on the snow. 
It was moving swiftly. Then the 
wind brought a sound to his ears 
that his dogs had heard for some 
time—the hunting cry of hungry 
wolves. Now he knew what had 
made the dogs fretful. 

Throwing off his heavy parka, he 
pitched it onto the sled, whipped up 
the dogs until he got them into a 
fast run. But they had scented a 
fight, and it was hard to make them 
run away from it, for there is noth- 
ing they love better. 

The man had to run with them, 


covering two miles at top speed, and 
he reached the timber a few short 
minutes ahead of the wolves. 

At the first good-sized tree, he 
halted, cut free the lashings of his 
load, tossed the mail sacks onto a 
branch, and tied the unwilling dogs 
up securely. Then he swung around 
to face the enemy, with his rifle 
ready for immediate action. 

The howling pack made straight 
for him, but he shot them down as 
fast as they came. Seven wolves 
dropped, some limped away whining, 
and the others, howling and snarling, 
drew out of range. 

Recovering his mail sacks, and un- 
tying his dogs, the runner packed his 
load again, and set out to finish the 
interrupted drive. 

This was just another incident of 
the trail and was not allowed to in- 
terfere with the delivery of the mail. 
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The Shotgun Fiddler 
By Philip F. Deere 


Author of “Six-gun Cyclone,” etc. 


S he crouched in the night- 
shrouded brush beside the 
twisting mountain trail, Curt 

Gleason, gambler, killer and strong- 
arm boss of Shotgun town, cursed in 
a whining snarl. He had just 


glanced up through’ the naked. 


branches of the trees which hid him 

and his gang at a brand-new moon, 

hanging like a thin sickle against the 

velvety night sky. Gleason’s three 

most trusted hirelings, crouching 

there beside him, shifted uneasily at 
i their boss’s oaths. 

“Tf we had any sense, we'd not 
pull this job now, gents,” 
Gleason suddenly. “I looked up at 
the now moon through these blasted 
trees.” 

The three men understood, even 
if they did not share their boss’s 
feelings. A gambler, Curt Gleason 
held all the strange superstitions of 


his kind. And to his way of think- 
ing, looking up at a new moon 
through trees or other obstructing 
objects brought bad luck. 

He continued cursing as he drew 
a bottle from imside his neatly tai- 
lored black coat. Fishing out the 
cork, he lifted the bottle to his thin, 
hard mouth. 

Gleasen stood up as he drank, his 
lean-flanked, deep-chested body out- 
lined by the pale light of stars. His 
three men rose like shadows beside 
him, grateful for this chance to ease 
their cold-numbed muscles. 

Gaunt, bony-jawed Pat Shayne 
made smacking sounds with his nar- 
row, creoked lips, and his pale-blue 
eyes fastened on the bottle from 
which Gleason was drinking so 
greedily. Wiry little Doug Ballew 
shivered, flexing thin arms to start 
circulation. Big, paunchy Les Den- 
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ton shuffled slowly forward, his 
round, bloodshot eyes watching 
hungrily as Gleason finally lowered 
the bottle and took a deep breath. 

Denton reached out a fat hand, 
short fingers almost touching the 
bottle. “Gimme a shot of that stuff, 
boss,” he rumbled. “This night air 
is shore crampin’ me. My trigger 
finger might stiffen up onless E had 
a drink to keep me warm.” 

“Don’t let that hawg at that bot- 
tle until Pat an’ me have had a swig, 
boss!” said Doug Ballew in a shrill 
voice. “Les will drain it, shore as he 
gits his paws on it.” 

“Yeah, he’d guzzle every drop of 
that stuff, if he got a chanct,” Pat 
Shayne snarled. “Dang his hide, he 
downed a whole pint afore we quit 
the Owl’s Nest to come out here.” 

The bottle went the rounds, and 
Denton cursed as he saw that its 
contents had been greatly reduced 
by the time he got his hands upon it. 
He drained it, tossed it aside, and 
stood smacking his lips. 

“Wasn’t more than a nip left,” he 
complained. “But maybe that'll 
keep me warm ontil that blasted Alf 
Troy shows up with that gold from 
the Lucky Seven Mine.” 

“Boss,” Doug Ballew leered up at 
Curt Gleason, “yuh shore are a slick 
one. How’d yuh git wise that ol’ 
Alf Troy was fetchin’ the gold down 
from them mines on hossback in- 
stead of lettin’ one of his North Fork 
stages handle it?” 

“Pve got ways of knowin’ such 
things,” said Gleason. “If I didn’t 
keep an ear to the ground an’ keep 
my eyes peeled to boot, how long do 
yuh think I could hold the whip 
hand over this Shotgun town?” 

“Takin’ that gold away from Troy 
will teach that ol’ skunk a lesson,” 
Les Denton rumbled deep in his fat 
throat. “He won’t think he’s so 
blasted slick when we send him down 


the road without that bullion he’s 
tryin’ ter sneak through.” 

“Were drillin’ Troy!” Gleason 
rasped. “The old snake has been 
tryin’ to organize a law-an’-order 
committee lately. He’s got a few 
jaspers swung his way, an’ if he ain’t 
stopped, we'll be up agin’ a mess of 
vigilantes.” > 

“Then we'd better make shore 
Troy is took care of!” Pat Shayne 
croaked. “I was up in Wyomin’ 
when some blasted vigilantes started 
stretchin’ necks. They danged nigh 
got me afore I could light a shuck 
down hyar to New Mex.” 

“I want Troy stuck up an’ re- 


` lieved of that gold bullion he’s pack- 


in’,” snarled Gleason. “Then we'll 
let him know who we are, afore we 
pour the slugs to his hide. I want 
that old coyote to know who is 
punchin’ his ticket for him. I want 
him to beg a while afore——” 

Curt Gleason’s voice ended in a 
choked oath. From out of the night 
came the softly throbbing sound of 
violin strings under resined bow. 

Curt Gleason and his three mur- 
derous companions stared in blank 
amazement at each other, heads 
cocked as they listened to that 
strange music. Whoever played that 
violin was no rank amateur, for there 
was no scratchy scraping of bow 
against strings. 

The music itself seemed to be con- 
veying a chill message, for the notes 
were the wailing, sobbing, minor-key 
sort that wove instantly a mood of 
gloom upon the listeners. 

“Funeral music!” Curt Gleason 
rasped. “If we can sight that fid- 
dlin’ fool, we ought to——” 

Again Gleason’s voice pinched off, 
for now a rider came up the trail 
from Shotgun town—a tall, thin 
rider, who rode slowly, his lean right 
arm making sweeping motions as he 
bowed the violin beneath his chin. 
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.. The beat of the music grew 
slower, and became so mournfully 
oppressing that Gleason and his 
three pards could only stare in un- 
easy amazement while the big dark 
horse walked slowly past them 
and around a bend in the mountain 
trail. But the throb of that violin 
drifted back, holding the four killers 
in strained silence. 

Then suddenly a gun blared some- 
where, and the music ended ab- 
ruptly. Then another gun—two of 
them, in fact—began hammering. 
Gleason and his three hirelings stood 
gaping, too dazed by the sound of 
those shots even to think of investi- 
gating. 

The shooting died as swiftly as it 
had begun, however, and through the 
still, choked silence which followed 
the gun thunder came the wailing, 
shivery notes of the violin once more. 
Then hoofs rattled on the trail and 
around that bend plunged a big gray 
bronc, bearing a limp form that was 
evidently lashed crosswise in the 
saddle. 

“Alf Troy’s gray brone!” Curt 
Gleason yelled suddenly. “An’ 
that'll be Troy’s carcass slung acrost 
the saddle. That blasted fiddler beat 
us to that dinero!” 

“By gosh, that is Alf Troy!” Doug 
Ballew gasped. “See his white hair, 
an’ that long ol’ white mustache? 
Blast that fiddlin’ feller, he’s cheated 
us out of the bullion!” 

The gray bronc with the limply 
bouncing burden thundered past, 
lost in the dark timber along the can- 
yon. And as it thundered out of 
sight, low, sobbing music floated 
down from a heavily timbered ridge 
directly ‘above the four ambushers. 

“That snake is circlin’ back to 
town!” Gleason whispered. “Keep 
still ontil he’s well past, then we'll 
fog it for the Owl’s Nest. We've got 
to find out whe that skunk is, boys, 


an’ show him that it’s onhealthy to 
meddle in our affairs. We'll get that 
bullion if it takes——” 

“Better luck next time, Gleason!” 
A cold, level voice lashed down from 
the timbered ridge. “When yuh four 
get tired of settin’ around out here 
in the brush come on back to town. 
Or maybe yuh better wait here a 
while. There’s a couple of sheep- 
herders comin’ down the trail. Rob- 
bin’ sheep-herders is more in yore 
line, skunks!” 

Mocking laughter, then sobbing 
notes from the violin came down 
from the dark timber, while Gleason 
and his men stood crouched and 
trembling, sweat beading their faces 
despite the sharp chill of the moun- 
tain air. 


H. 


Curt Gleason and his three hire- 
lings sneaked lathered horses into 
the O K Corral by the back way. 
The four were still unstrung, as 
jumpy as hound-dodging coyotes 
when they stalked along Shgtgun’s 
main—and only—street. 

They seemed to shrink whenever 
they passed through patches of yel- 
low lamplight that sprayed from 
dusty windows across the wooden 
sidewalks. But Gleason’s big Owl’s 
Nest Saloon and Gambling Hall was 
just ahead of them now. 

“Remember our plans, now,” Glea- 
son snarled, as they neared the 
saloon door. “Act natural when yuh 
get inside. I’m goin’ on down an’ 
have a talk with that young gopher 
that wears the town marshal’s 
badge.” 

“T don’t see no sign of excitement,” 
grunted Ballew. That gray hoss 
must ’a’ stopped outside of town 
some place. This burg would be 
boilin’ over if ol’ Troy’s earcass had 
been found.” 
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“T wish I could remember where I 
heard the voice of that fiddlin’ bandit 
before,” snarled Shayne. “Blast it, 
I git the creeps every time I think 
of that music he——” 

“Look out!” Curt Gleason yelled 
suddenly, and flung himself sharply 
forward. 

But his boot toe caught in a wide 
crack in the worn wooden sidewalk, 
sending him sprawling face-down 
along the walk. Just beyond his 
clawing hands a lean black cat scut- 
tled through a patch of yellow lamp- 
light, crossing the walk in a swift 
bound. 

Gleason picked himself up, curs- 
ing wildly as he dusted his fancy 
black clothing. “I seen the moon 
through trees, an’ now a black cat 
crosses my path!” he panted. 

“To blazes with sich tomfoolery!” 
rumbled Les Denton. “What we 
better do is start lookin’ fer that 
fiddlin’ bandit. If we don’t locate 
him—— Shh! Here comes that 
swelled-headed kid marshal now.” 

Along the sidewalk came Marshal 
Tom Lane, a lean young hombre, 
who moved forward in swift, lithe 
strides. He stopped in the swath of 
yellow lamplight, his narrow, dark- 
skinned face gravely intent as his 
frosty gray eyes observed the four 
men before him. 

, “What’s wrong here, Gleason?” he 
asked slowly. “Scrappin’ with these 
four hired hands of yores?” 

Curt Gleason’s lips curled into a 
snarl, ‘and his glittering black eyes 
narrowed to thin, hot slits. 

He hated this lean-faced, cold- 
eyed young marshal, for Lane had 
been appointed to the job against 
Gleason’s wishes. And to make mat- 
ters worse, the saloon owner had dis- 
covered that he could neither bribe 
nor bluff Lane into doing his bidding. 

Tom Lane had been in office only 
a couple of weeks, however, and 


Gleason vowed silently that he 
would be rid of the stony-faced 
young lawman before another week 
passed. 

“A black cat went acrost my path, 
an’ I fell down tryin’ to head it off,” 
the gambler growled. “I was on my 
way to see you, marshal. Robbery 
an’ murder was done out on the can- 
yon road to-night.” 

“Yeah?” Tom Lane asked sharply, 
stepping forward. 

“Yeah!” snarled Gleason. “These 
three boys an’ me was out—er— 
ridin’ along the trail when we seen it 
happen.” 

Swiftly, punctuating his sentences 
with blistering oaths, Curt Gleason 
told a story of how he and his three 
pards had been riding up the canyon 
road when they happened to see old 
Alf Troy come galloping down the 
slopes on his well-known gray bronce. 
Gleason claimed that some jasper 
who played a fiddle came riding in 
from heavy timber, to sit his horse 
in the trail. 

“The snake waited ontil Troy was 
right close, then dropped that fiddle 
an’ drawed his guns,” Gleason fin- 
ished swiftly. “The boys an’ me 
couldn’t get there in time, Lane, or 
we'd ’a’ saved old Troy.” 

“Did—did his hoss bring his car- 
cass into town yet?” Doug Ballew 
asked sharply. 

The lean young marshal stood 
there, eying the four narrowly. His 
thin, flat lips were pressed into a 
stiff line. “Yore story,’ he said 
finally, “is a mite mixed up, Glea- 
son. 
“Whats that?” the gambler 
snarled. “Yuh blasted young gopher, 
are yuh tryin’ to give me the lie?” 

“Yuh give yoreself the lie,” Tom 
Lane said coolly. “Yuh claim yuh 
was close enough to see an’ recognize 
Troy as he rode off that slope on his 
gray hoss. Yuh also claim that yuh 
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could see this fiddlin’ hombre settin’ 
his bronc there in the trail.” 

“© course we could see ’em!” 
snapped Gleason. “What’s wrong 
with that?” 

“Well, this is a right dark night,” 
the marshal chuckled. “If yuh was 
close enough to see an’ recognize 
Troy, yuh was shore right close to 
him. But yuh claim that you an’ 
yore men couldn’t get there in time 
to help Troy. What yuh been 
drinkin’, Gleason?” 

The gambler was crouching, his 
hands hovering over his gun butts. 
His three hirelings were moving 
slowly back into shadows and Tom 
Lane saw that their hands, too, were 
hooked over holstered guns. 

In another moment, the fireworks 
would have started. But Tom had 
no intention of letting these four 
gunmen get a crack at him just now. 

The marshal seemed only to sway 
lazily forward. But a big blue Colt 
appeared in each brown hand, and 
the muzzles of those six-guns were 
rubbing Curt Gleason’s brocaded 
vest front. 

“Not yet, Gleason!” Tom said 
quietly. “Shore, I know yuh an’ 
these three heel dogs with yuh 
would like to put me in Boot Hill. 
But I’m not lettin’ yuh try that— 
not yet, anyhow. Get inside, tin- 
horn, an’ do it fast. I reckon yuh 
know what'll happen if yore three 
killers try any foolishness.” 

Curt Gleason could only make 
strangling sounds deep in his corded 
throat. Not in a long, long time had 
any one dared order him around at 
the point of a gun. And not in a 
long, long time had he looked into 
a pair of colder, more dangerous eyes 
than he was looking into now. 

“Easy, boys!” the gambler husked 
finally, and turned to shove through 
the Owl’s Nest doors, with the mar- 
shal hard at his heels. 


Into the long, smoke-fogged room 
Gleason marched, squirming under 
the stares of men along the bar. Be- 
hind the marshal came Ballew, Den- 
ton, and Shayne, snarling like cor- 
nered wolves, their eyes mirroring a 
mixture of murderous rage and 
uncertainty. 

If Tom Lane was worried about 
those three cutthroats at his back, 
no one knew it. He marched Glea- 
son down to one end of the long bar, 
called a sharp order. that halted the 
pale and rage-shaken gambler there. 

A hush had settled over the room, 
and men stood at stiff attention try- 
ing to grasp this strange situation. 
Townsmen exchanged furtive, un- 
easy glances and were careful to note 
the positions of Gleason’s bartenders, 
waiters, and game keepers who were 
scattered over the big room. 

“Gents, Mr. Curt Gleason has got 
a tall tale to tell yuh,” Tom Lane 
sang out. “If yuh citizens of Shot- 
gun ain’t too rabbit-livered, then 
stand up on yore hind legs an’ tell 
Gleason he’s a liar when he finishes 
his big windy.” 

Gasps of astonishment hissed 
through the room, for the townsmen 
were used to seeing Gleason’s hire- 
lings blaze powder-fogged death at 
whoever insulted their boss. Those 
wary townsmen now shifted sud- 
denly into a huddled group along the 
wall, some of them lifting shaking 
hands toward the ceiling in a token 
of complete neutrality in whatever 
might follow. 

“Yuh yellow-hearted fools!” Lane 
flung at them. ‘“Standin’ there 
scared half to death, too weak-kneed 
to act like men. Why I took the 
job of marshalin’ a town for Hily- 
livered things like yuh I can’t say.” 

The townsmen squirmed, and Tom 
noticed with some amount of thank- 
fulness that a few faces turned beet- 
red with anger at his words. 
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He deliberately holstered his guns, 
leaned against the end of the bar, 
and grinned coldly at the crouching, 
pasty-faced gamblers who stood at 
various tables about the big room. 

“Go on, tinhorns, an’ start some- 
thin’! he invited grimly. “Curt 
Gleason, here, is the Big Noise in this 
camp. I’m callin’ him a two-bit tin- 
horn and a liar here an’ now, right 
public. In case yuh heel dogs don’t 
like what I call yore boss eae 

“D-don’t do anything, men!” 
Gleason gulped. “This—this fool 
aims to drill me through the back 
in case yuh make a play at him. 
Can’t yuh see he’s got the eold drop 
on me?” 

A tiny snicker lifted among the 
staring townsmen, but died swiftly 
when Gleason’s head swiveled and 
his eyes lashed at them like twin 
blazes. 

Pat Shayne, Doug Ballew, and Les 
Denton stood a little back and to one 
side, trying desperately to signal 
Curt Gleason. But Gleason was 
busy glaring at the townsmen, and a 
cold dread was seeping into him as 
he saw that his glaring failed to 
erase grins from all of the faces. 

“Start talkin’, tinhorn!” Tom Lane 
snapped. “Tell these men the story 
yuh told me outside, a while ago.” 

“Shore, PIL tell ’em!” Gleason 
croaked. ‘An’ they'll have sense 
enough to organize a posse an’ go 
after that killer, instead of abusin’ 
decent citizens like yo’re doin’.” 

He repeated the story he had told 
out on the street, talking in hoarse, 
raspy tones. The townsmen came 
slowly forward, and Gleason saw 
that he had impressed them. 

“Say, Lane, what’s so danged 
funny about this?” a grizzled little 
merchant demanded, when Gleason 
finished. “Why are yuh standin’ 
there grinnin’, young feller? Yo’re a 
lawman, ain’t yuh?” 


‘Tm a lawman, shore,” Tom bit 
out coldly: “But I’m only a town 
marshal, which means that anything 
happenin’ outside of the town’s 
limits is out of my jurisdiction.” 

“So that’s it,’ Denton rumbled 
hoarsely. “Yo’re scairt ter go out 
lookin’ fer that gun-swift fiddler, are 
yuh, Lane?” ; 

“If some fiddle-playin’ ranny had 
murdered an’ robbed Alf Troy, Id 
likely go hunt him,” Tom Lane said 
quietly. “I’d go as a private citizen, 
since this badge I pack is only good 
inside the town.” 

“Then what in blazes yuh waitin’ 
on?” a man who ran the town’s one 
hotel shrilled angrily. “Lane, yo’re 
makin’ a fool of yoreself, if yuh ask 
me.” 

“T didn’t ask yuh, Tomlin!” the 
marshal snapped. “An’ speakin’ of 
fools, how about yuh jaspers who 
call yoreselves honest citizens? Are 
yuh too blamed thick-headed to see 
through Gleason’s lies?” 

“T’d-go keerful if I was yuh, young 
feller,” one of the townsmen warned. 
“That star on yore vest ain’t a bul- 
let-proof shield.” 

“Yellow!” Tom Lane spat at them. 
“Yuh addle-witted sheep, can’t yuh 
think of anything but how much 
afraid of this Curt Gleason yuh are? 
Gleason just told yuh that. him an’ 
his men was close enough to see what 
happened out on that trail, didn’t 
he?” 

“Shore he did,’ the old hotel 
keeper shrilled. “Curt Gleason ain’t 
tried to do nothin’ but help out, as 
I see it.” 

“Yuh wouldn’t see the point,” 
Tom snapped. “Dang it, Gleason 
claims him an’ his men couldn’t get 
to Troy in time to help out. But it’s 
plenty dark out to-night, which 
means they had to be within a few 
paces of him to see him a-tall.” 

A stunned silence followed. The 
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tewnsmen squirmed, exchanging 
amazed glances. Curt Gleason stood 
shivering, still unaware that Lane 
did not have the cold drop on him. 

“Besides that,’ Marshal Tom 
Lane thundered, “I just helped Alf 
Troy check in a bunch of gold bul- 
lion at the express office. How about 
it, Alf? Was yuh killed out on the 
_ canyon road to-night?” 

From a table in a shadowy corner 
a gaunt old hombre with white hair 
and long, snowy-white mustache 
rose calmly, grinning a leathery grin 
as he walked through the silent room. 

“I don’t recollect bein’ killed to- 
night, Tom,’ Troy said with a 
chuckle. “But mebbe I’m mistook. 
Shorely an up-an’-comin’ citizen like 
Mr. Gleason wouldn’t go tellin’ a 
bunch o’ windies, would he?” 


HI. 


Curt Gleason never remembered 
lurching down the long room and 
slamming through the door which 
led into his richly furnished living 
quarters behind the big saloon. 

The gambler’s face was ghost- 
white, and his hands were shaking 
so that he could barely hold the 
bottle he snatched from a heavy 
table in the-center of the room. But 
rage, not fear, was the cause of his 
pale face and the trembling of his 
hands. 

Through flaming, bloodshot eyes, 
Gleason watched Pat Shayne, Les 
Denton and Doug Ballew boil 
through the door, come surging 
across the room toward him. The 
three were badly excited and were 
careful to keep out of their boss’s 
reach. 

“We tried ter signal yuh, Curt,” 
croaked Denton. “We seen Troy 
settin’ at that corner table an’ tried 
ter signal yuh. If yuh hadn’t told 
that story inside the saloon——” 


Denton’s voice ended in a hoarse 
gasp, for the bottle in Curt Gleason’s 
hand came flashing down. It landed 
flush across Denton’s mouth, driving 
the big, round-paunched man back 
and down. He landed sprawled on 
the thick carpet, crimson dribbling 
from lips and nose, a frightened look 
in his bloodshot, evil eyes. 

Doug Ballew ducked  sidewise, 
barely in time to escape a swinging 
boot that had been aimed at his 
stomach. Shayne also tried to 
dodge, but Gleason caught him 
squarely across the face with the 
swinging quart bottle. Pat Shayne 
measured his long length on the car- 
peted floor beside Les Denton, and 
the pair of them had sense enough to 
lie there, mopping at crimsoned 
faces with sweat-stained necker- 
chiefs. 

“Yuh  blunderin’, thick-headed 
fools!” Gleason snarled. “So yuh 
seen Troy settin’ over in a corner, 
did yuh? Why didn’t yuh have 
sense enough to call out his name?” 

Shayne and Denton exchanged be- 
fuddled glances. Doug Ballew slith- 
ered farther back across the room, 
evil eyes sharply watchful. But the 
rage seemed to die out of Gleason as 
swiftly as it had sprung up. He 
looked down at his two battered hire- 
lings, made a choking sound in his 
throat, and turned away. 

“T didn’t mean to lose my temper, 
boys,” he said harshly. “But, blast 
it, yuh should ’a’ warned me!” 

Denton and Shayne came to their 
feet, eyes puckered and hot as they 
stared at their boss. 

“Did yuh hear them townies 
laughin’ at us as we left the bar- 
room?” asked Gleason. “Yuh know 
what that means?” 

“Tt means we're due to hit a lope 
out œ this country or wind up in 
Boot Hill, onless we kin stop these 
two-bit merchants an’ sech from 
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laughin’ at us,” shrilled Ballew from 
across the room. That hull thing 
out in the canyon to-night was a 
frame-up. Somebody knowed we 
was out there an’ made monkeys out 
of us. Alf Troy was in on it, that’s 
acinch. Him an’ that fiddlin’ jasper 
framed us.” 

“Any addle-wit could see that 
now!” Gleason snarled. “But who 
is this fiddle-playin’ snake? We've 
got to get that skunk an’ get him 
pronto. Onless we do, Lane an’ the 
townies will throw a hitch into our 
plans, shore as blazes!” 

“TIl handle Lane!” said Doug Bal- 


lew. “Drillin’ badge-toters is my 
specialty. When the sign comes 
right es 


The scrawny little killer rocked as 
if slapped across the face by an un- 
seen hand. Curt Gleason and the 
other two killers were standing 
stiffly erect, wild, nerve-jarring rage 
pounding through them. From 
somewhere beyond the windows in 
the back wall of the living room 
came the soft, throbbing notes of a 
violin. 

“That funeral music agin!” Les 
Denton gulped. “Boss, that fiddlin’ 
feller is givin’ us the hoss laugh!” 

The violin’s sobbing tones seeped 
into the room, making the four men 
shudder. Then Gleason grinned 
suddenly, and the grin was like that 
of a half-starved wolf that has just 
sighted a crippled calf. 

“That snake can’t see in here 
through them thick shades,” he 
whispered. “Doug, yo’re little an’ 
can move fast. Slide into my bed- 
room an’ out the north-end window. 
It’s so dark outside that that fiddler 
will never see yuh if yo’re keerful.” 

“I savvy, boss,” Ballew answered. 
“Yuh kin listen fer a sour note in 
that fiddlin’ jigger’s music, pronto. 
Said sour note will sound mighty like 


> 


these here smoke-poles I’m packin’. 


Ballew was gone then, a slinking, 
grinning little killer who could move 
with the speed of a cat. 

Gleason, Shayne, and Denton 
stood as if rooted to the spot, ears 
straining. The sobbing notes of the 
violin kept seeping into the room, 
but the three listening killers were 
grinning now instead of shuddering 
at the sad music’s doleful pitch. 

Seconds seemed like hours and 
sweat beaded the faces of the three 
listening jaspers. Then suddenly the 
violin music broke off, and there was 
the faint sound of a shrill oath lift- 
ing. Then guns began a swift, 
deadly drumbeat, and Gleason 
laughed shakily. 

“Adios, fiddler!” he  gloated. 
“When Doug Ballew pulls trigger 
he don’t miss. Boys, let’s go take a 
look at our fiddlin’ friend.” 

Gleason snatched a lamp from the 
table as he spoke and went running 
down the room. A back door opened 
into the little clearing which 
stretched to the corral and stable out 
back. Flinging the door open and 
protecting the guttering lamp with a 
cupped hand, Gleason stepped into 
the night. 

But he stopped suddenly, and 
from his throat came a choked sound 
that might have been oath or prayer. 
For there at his feet lay Doug Bal- 
lew, scrawny hands gripping a pair 
of smoking six-guns. 

Ballew had shot his last man, for 
there was a great, spreading stain 
above his stilled heart. And from 
the night, throbbing, taunting, 
grimly appropriate, came the notes 
of a violin, playing a funeral dirge. 

Curt Gleason’s reason seemed to 
snap then and there. He hurled the 
lamp to the ground, clawed twin 
guns from his holsters, and lunged 
out into the night, cursing like a 
madman, 

“Come on, men!” he choked. 
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“Foller the sounds of that music. 
Were killin’ that blasted fiddler. 
After him, yuh two addle-brains!” 

Denton and Shayne yanked their 
guns and dashed along beside their 
cursing, snarling leader. They had 
charged through the black night for 
perhaps a quarter of a mile when up 
ahead they saw a door open, 
glimpsed a fire’s glow staining the 
darkness briefly. 

“That old deserted shack where 
that loco miner died last year,” Glea- 
son panted. “Our fiddler is holin’ 
up, boys, listen!” 

The three heard the violin again, 
its tones muffled somewhat by log 
walls. And as they listened, Gleason 
laughed savagely. 

“We've got the snake!” he gloated. 
“There’s only one window an’ two 
doors in that shack. An’ there’s 
three of us. Weve got that fiddler 
fer shore. Come on!” 


íV. 


The weather-beaten old log shack’s 
front and back doors crashed open 
at the same instant. There followed 
the ringing tinkle of smashed glass, 
then Pat Shayne’s gaunt body came 
hurtling through the wrecked win- 
dow. Les Denton was already step- 
ping through the back door, heeling 
the portal shut behind him. 

Curt Gleason came through the 
front door, slamming it with a back- 
thrust foot. But the three killers 
merely stood there, hot eyes raking 
the room as they let cocked guns 
weave swiftly this way and that in 
search of a target. 

The old house was cheerfully 
warm inside, and in the wide fire- 
place a big log fire glowed brightly. 
On a table near the fire sat a coal- 
oil lamp, which gave a good light. 
There beside the lamp lay an old 
violin, with a bow beside it. 


“He heard us comin’ an’ ducked, 
somehow,” (jleason snarled finally. 

There was only one room, with a 
single wall bunk in a far corner. A 
few rugs had been laid over the old 
floor, and the place looked homy, 
cozy. Gleason and his two hirelings 
could see into every corner, and felt 
pretty sure that their quarry had 
dodged them. 

Gleason lowered his guns, cursing. 
thickly as he whirled toward the 
door, intending to lunge back out 
into the night. But a thick curtain 
which hung bracketed out from the 
wall at the far end of the room to 
form a sort of clothes closet fanned 
suddenly aside. 

Gleason and his two men gaped, 
forgetting in that moment why they 
had come into this room. For from 
behind that thick curtain stepped 
Marshal Tom Lane, his lean brown 
face set in harsh lines. Lane did not 
utter a word as he crossed slowly 
over to the table which held the 
lamp. 

“Wh-what yuh doin’ in here?” 
Curt Gleason gulped. 

“I live here,” the marshal said 
quietly. “Put up yore guns, yuh 
three, if this is a friendly visit. 
Otherwise z 

The marshal did not finish. But 
he let his lean hands touch the guns 
at his own thighs, and Gleason sig- 
naled his two hirelings to behave. 
The three holstered their guns, star- 
ing in mingling rage and uneasiness 
about the room. 

“Some fiddle-playin’ snake snuck 
up to the Owl’s Nest a few minutes 
ago, an’ killed Doug Ballew plumb 
foul,’ Gleason blurted. “We fol- 
lered that fiddle-playin’ cuss here, 
Lane. If yuh know who he is——” 

Curt Gleason broke off, his big 
face suddenly mottled with rage. 
For Tom Lane had lifted that violin 
from the table, tucked it under his 
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chin, and the sobbing notes of a 
funeral march struck out at the three 
killers like the lash of a whip. 

Tom Lane laid the violin down 
gently and stood looking levelly at 
the three staring, crouching gunmen. 

“So that’s it!” snarled Gleason. 
“Yo’re the jasper that—that helped 
pull that whizzer on us to-night out 
on the canyon road. Yuh = 

Gleason caught himself, broke off 
sharply. Lane laughed, and the 
sound was like the whistle of cold 
wind under the eaves of the old log 
house. 

“T hatched the plan that out-foxed 
yuh, Gleason,” he said thinly. “I 
knew that yuh an’ yore three pet 
killers aimed to get that bullion, an’ 
maybe kill Alf Troy.” 

Dead silence followed when the 
marshal broke off. 

“T also know, Gleason, that yuh 
an’ yore bunch are responsible for 
all the underhanded killin’ an’ 
thievin’ that goes on around here,” 
the marshal went on after a moment. 
“I know that yuh sent Ballew out to 
drill me to-night when I played my 
fiddle out back of yore place.” 

Rage was slowly driving the fear 
from Curt Gleason. Slit-eyed, hands 
trembling above gun butts, he 
glanced at his two hirelings, saw they 
were ready, waiting only for him to 
make the first move. Then Glea- 
son’s smoldering eyes whipped back 
to Tom Lane, and his thick lips 
curled in an ugly snarl. 

“Yuh' swelled-headed young pup, 
yuh can’t prove a thing!” Gleason 
gloated. “But yuh won’t have a 
chance to even try provin’ anything 
on me. Yuh fool, the odds are with 
us!” 

“No, I can’t prove a thing,” Tom 
said easily. “But if I was you, I'd 
be out of this town by daylight. 
Unless you are 2 
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“Get him!” Gleason yelled, and 
made a snatching grab for his 
holstered guns. 

Tom Lane leaped sidewise and 
back, his own twin guns lifting, 
crashing even as they cleared leather. 
From across the room came spurts 
of powder blaze as Curt Gleason and 
his two hirelings opened up. But 
gaunt Pat Shayne stopped firing 
suddenly, clapped bony hands to his 
middle, and fell sprawling to the 
floor. 

Tom saw that even as a slug raked 
along his ribs, driving him back 
against the wall. He braced himself, 
chopped down right and left, firing 
coolly. 

He saw Les Denton spin, and start 
clawing at a shattered left arm with 
the fingers of his right hand. Then 
another slug caught Tom Lane, pass- 
ing through the muscles along the 
base of his neck. The wound brought 
a numbness that made his knees 
bend, caused him to pitch forward. 

He felt slugs pluck at his shirt as 
he dropped and heard them thud- 
ding into the floor beside him as he 
rolled swiftly, guns flinging out and 
up. He saw Gleason leaping in for 
the kill, his face a twisted, hideous 
mask. 

Lane steadied his weak wrists, let 
both gun hammers drop at the same 
instant. Curt Gleason came charg- 
ing straight on, a frightened look in 
his bulging eyes, the anger suddenly 
gone from his face. His Kps spilled 
crimson, and he was dead before he 
butted the wall and dropped limply 
back. 

Tom Lane heard feet hammering 
outside, saw the front door open to 
admit old Alf Troy and a dozen 
other grim-faced men. 

“Tom, yuh fiddlin’ young fool, I 
knowed yuh was up to somethin’,” 
Troy gulped, as Tom got shakily to 
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his feet. “Why in blazes didn’t yuh 
Jet us boys help yuh round up these 
snakes, like. we offered to?” 

I didn’t have a thing on these 
aut Alf.” The young marshal 
grinned weakly. “Yuh see, I had 
to fiddle °em into wantin’ to kill me 


—then let ’em try that very thing— 
before I could take steps—legal.” 
“An? yore fiddlin’ frame-up 
worked like a top, son!” Alf Troy 
whooped. “Shotgun is rid of Curt 
Gleason an’ has got the best danged 
marshal that ever wore a star.” 


HASH gymr 


THE OUTLAW’S SCHEME FAILED 


Tuar enterprising young outlaw, 
Sam Bass, joined up with Joel Col- 
lins in a horse-racing and gambling 
scheme, their victims bemg mostly 
Mexicans. Sam knew horses, and 
was a judge of race stock.. He had 
a racing mare that was fleet and 
strong and could beat all comers. 

Sam would look over stock that 
was offered for sale, recommend a 
horse to a buyer, and a day or two 
later, would encourage the new 
owner to run his purchase against a 
mare that was owned by one Mr. 


Collins—said mare being Sam’s own 
racer. Then he would bet heavily on 


his mare, and win a good pile. 
While the two were making money 
at this game, a rich old Mexican 
whose favorite diversion was horse 
racing came to San Antonio. He was 
heavy on the betting, too, and had 
great confidence in Sam’s judgment 
as a horse expert. He had told the 
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outlaw that he carried forty thou- 
sand dollars in currency with him, 
and intended to buy some good 
American horses and take them to 
Mexico for racing purposes. 

Sam passed this information on to 
Collins, telling him that he meant 
to go through the old Mex for all he 
was worth and disappear as soon as 
he got his hands on.the money. But 
something roused the old man’s sus- 
picions, for without saying a word 
to Sam, he slipped off suddenly, and 
hit the trail for Mexico, taking his 
roll with him. 

Sam was determined to get that 
money, anyway, and set out to fol- 
low him and rob him on the road. 
But, by some mischance, he missed 
the trail the Mexican had taken, and 
his intended victim reached his own 
country in safety. Sam came back 
deeply disappointed, and he never 
saw the Mexican horse lover again. 
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The Bar U Twins and 
the Handsome Sheriff 


By Charles E. Barnes 


Author of “The Bar U Twins At Wyocolo,” etc. 


HE tall, solemn-faced young 

cowboy ‘spurred his sleek sor- 

rel along the road that led out 
of Mescal, but as he neared the slope 
leading down to Wolf Creek, he 
veered sharply to the left and cut 
off across country. 

The set of his broad-shouldered 
body in the saddle and the expres- 
sion in his imnocent-looking blue 
eyes showed very plainly that not 
only was this rider in a hurry, but 
that he was anxious not to meet any 
one at this particular time. 

He swung the sorrel up a rise with- 
out slackening its terrific pace. Dirt 

WWF 


and pebbles sprayed from the eay- 
use’s lashing hoofs and cascaded 
down the incline. The waddy in the 
saddle was urging the horse along 
as if he had stolen it, riding as an 
outlaw might ride with a sheriff's 
posse hot on his trail. 

Yet this square-jawed rider was 
no outlaw. He had never done any- 
thing dishonorable in his life. He 
was Jerry Carter, son of Sam Carter, 
owner of the prosperous Bar U cat- 
tle spread in the heart of the Eagle 
River country of Wyoming. 

He hauled out his nickel-plated 
watch and noted the time, then 
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looked up quickly. The sorrel’s ears 
had suddenly stiffened. Danger 
signs! Jerry Carter whirled in his 
saddle to peer toward the dark grove 
of jack pines to the east. 

Bree! Smack! A rifle slug 
whizzed past Jerry’s head and 
slammed into the trunk of a pine 
tree just west of the trail. 


The expression on his solemn boy- . 


ish face didn’t change. But he 
spurred his sorrel, swung it west, 
and was behind the big pine when 
the next shot roared from the dark 
grove to the east. 

He had not drawn either of his 
six-guns. The growth of jack pines 
was out of range of his twin Colts. 
He raked steel again, kept pound- 
ing south. 

That sniper in the grove was not 
a dead shot—fortunately for Jerry 
Carter. Only one rifle had boomed. 
Yet Jerry sensed strongly that he 
was up against odds. That lone 
rifleman, in the waddy’s opinion, had 
been planted in that spot as a trick. 
If he succeeded in toppling the rider 
from his saddle, well and good. But 
if he didn’t, that wouldn’t end 
things, Jerry felt sure. 

He had taken in the whole scene 
in a flash. As straight as the flight 
of a hawk, the sage-grown trail led 
to another patch of timber less than 
a mile to the south, the direction 
in which he was heading. 

Many chances to one, other out- 
laws were waiting for the lone rider 
in that patch of woods, figuring that 
if the sniper’s slugs missed Jerry, he 
would make for that cover. It was 
the logical thing for a hard-pressed 
rider to do. So Jerry Carter decided 
not to do it! 

If his hunch was right, he was al- 
ready a possible target for their long- 
range guns. But they were holding 
back, playing safe, waiting for him 
to ride right into their trap. 


-the woods to the south. 


Little more than a lariat toss to 
the southwest was a clump of alders 
fringing a shallow creek. That 
would be the one reasonably safe 
spot for Jerry Carter. From where 
he was he could see that no men 
lurked there. 

The sun was sinking behind the 
hills that towered above Wolf 
Creek where the stream curved to 
the west. In less than an hour, it 
would be dusk. - In an hour it would 
be full dark. 

Sooner or later, a battle of lead 
would develop; meanwhile, it was a 
battle of wits. To win the first 
round, Jerry had to get to those 
alders. And he had to get most of 
the way before the men to the south 
guessed his intention. 

They would open fire on him as 
soon as they discovered their trick 
hadn’t worked. The job now was to 
surprise them. He continued due 
south! His apparent intention was 
to get to the shelter of the patch of 
woods ahead of him. 

The lone rifle in the jack pines 
cracked again. But Jerry had a 
sereen of stunted firs between the 
lone rifleman and himself. He kept 
going—south. 

The outlaws in the woods to the 
south had a clean range on him now. 
Then, in a flash, noting that the 
alders were on a straight line to the 
west of him, Jerry pulled over his 
horse’s head and spurred the animal 
sharply. He had fooled his would-be 
killers. He was already within 
twenty yards of the alders. 

Crack! C-r-r-ack! Boom! <A cur- 
tain of flame flapped raggedly from 
the woods to the south, and Jerry 
felt the big, black Stetson tugged to 
one side of his blond head. 

A fresh blast of lead came from 
A slug 
ticked his left shoulder, just as he 
got to shelter. 
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He dismounted and led his horse 
farther into the cover. His blue eyes 
had an icy gleam in them now. His 
hunch had been right; hombres who 
would rather steal dinero than work 
for it had somehow learned of his 
errand to Ridge City. 

The tall waddy’s big, sun-bronzed 
hand touched the bulge in the 
flapped pocket of his yellow shirt. 
Four hundred dollars in double- 
eagles rested in the worn leather 
poke in that pocket. ‘In a wallet, 
buttoned safely in the rear pocket of 
Jerry's corduroy pants was a larger 
sum. 

All told, he was toting nearly a 
thousand dollars to Ridge City. 
Something worth protecting. And, 
with any reasonable chance, Jerry 
Carter was the hombre to protect it. 

Through the alders he could see 
gun flame lancing out from the 
woods to the south as rifles and car- 
bmes crackled. Lead showered 
about the alders, hissed through the 
leaves like angry snakes, snickered 
into the soil, smacked against tree 
trunks, screamed and whined over 
Jerry Carter’s head. The riflemen 
were whipping the cover with bul- 
lets, but they were firing by guess- 
work. Jerry Carter was still in a 
jam. But he had a chance! 

He didn’t smile. He never smiled. 
But his heart was high as he crawled 
into deeper cover while the thwarted 
outlaws fired desperately, futilely, 
and the sun sank slowly behind the 
hills that towered above Wolf Creek. 


TE 


Tom Carter, Jerry’s brother, was 
also having his troubles on that fate- 
ful afternoon. They were a different 
kind of troubles. Tom was round- 
ing up strays on the north quarter of 
the Bar U Ranch. 

The strays would be trail-herded 


into the town of Mescal with a cut 
of beef already being held on the 
bed ground. The herd was to be 
shipped East within three days. 

Meanwhile, the fences on the 
north quarter would have to be 
mended. The pastureland there 
would be used as grazing land for the 
herd of Sussex cattle that Jerry Car- 
ter was on his way to Ridge City to 
buy. The new stock would need con- 
ditioning after being trail-herded 
across two counties. 

Tom Carter was sweating freely. 
He wanted to finish up the job be- 
fore dark, but several outlaw steers 
were doing their ringiest best to 
make the tail of his afternoon an ir- 
ritating one. 

Yet the tall waddy smiled occa- 
sionally as some old mosshorn got 
away from him and high-tailed it 
into the brush. 

This occasional smile that kindled 
the good-looking face of Tom Carter 
was the only thing that told folks— 
even close friends—that this was 
Tom Carter and not his twin brother 
Jerry. 

The boyish face, clean jaw line, 
strong, white teeth, straight nose, 
blond hair, and innocent blue eyes 
were identical with Jerry’s. The re- 
semblance between the Bar U twins, 
as they were called, was nothing 
short of amazing. Even Sam Car- 
ter, their own father, admitted that 
there were times when he couldn’t 
tell which was Tom and which was 
Jerry. 

The resemblance extended to size 
and build and facial expression, and 
was heightened by the fact that the 
twins dressed exactly alike, and al- 
ways rode matched horses. 

Tom’s sorrel was a blood brother 
of the one Jerry was riding to Ridge 
City. 

Once in a while, in his job of 
combing gulches and draws, Tom 
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Carter would haul his sorrel to a halt 
and tilt his head. The sky was clear, 
but he thought he heard thunder far 
to the south. The solemn expression 
on his face deepened as he listened. 

He reined his cayuse over into a 
brush-choked draw where Dal 
Brackey, a new hand on the Bar U 
was having his troubles searching 
through the brush for strays. 

Dal was also listening to the 
sounds coming from the south. He 
pointed his one hand in that direc- 
tion. 

Once old Dal had been a famous 
two-gun fighter. One of his arms 
had been amputated as a result of 
his final gun fight, but he still toted 
a pair of .45s in memory of the old 
days. Sam Carter had given him 
odd jobs helping out the cook and 
performing light range duties. 

“Thunder down thar ter the 
south,” he remarked. 

“Thet’s what I reckoned myself— 
first,” replied Tom Carter. “But I 
think now thet it’s guns! Set me 
wonderin’. Might be——” He 
grinned again. “Shucks! I reckon 
I’m jest borryin’ trouble. Jerry kin 
allus take care of hisse’f.” 

Yet as he rode up the draw, he 
knew that it was all too possible that 
Jerry had run into trouble on the 
way to Ridge City. He kept at his 
irritating job, but he was wishing 
now that he could have induced his 
father to let him accompany Jerry 
on the trip south. 

Old Sam Carter had reckoned it 
best to send only one man with the 
money, so as to excite no suspicion. 

Sheriff Jim Torby was doing a fair 
job of keeping the county free of out- 
laws, but the Eagle River country 
was wild country, and a thousand 
dollars would be a big haul. 

Carter had been forced to work 
in a hurry. Only that day he had 
learned of the offer of Thad Gilsey, 


down in Ridge County, to sell his 
cut of blooded Sussex cattle, and 
Sam had always wanted some of 
that stock, for cross-breeding. 

Gilsey had been hard pressed for 
cash, but Sam Carter had offered a 
fair price, and had sent Jerry on to 
close the deal. 

Speed had been necessary, for Gil- 
sey had a note which he had to meet 
at the Ridge City Cattlemen’s Bank 
at nine o’clock the following morn- 
ing. Sam had got Jerry started with 
the money. 

By riding all night, Jerry could 
make Ridge City well before the 
bank opened. He could close the 
deal, and Gilsey would lend him 
three waddies to trail-herd the cattle 
north. 

Tom Carter reined back and spoke 
to Dal Brackey. “Tell yuh what, 
Dal,” he said, “better fork yore hoss 
down ter the ranch an’ mention 
*bout this gunfire ter dad. Ef he 
wants me to ride south an’ investi- 
gate, lope back hyar an’ tell me.” 

“Aw, it ain’t nothin’, I reckon,” 
Dal said. “But Pll ride down ter 
the house, anyhow.” 

“Yep, I reckon I’m _ borryin’ 
trouble,’ Tom Carter repeated. 
“But thet Gilsey seemed like a 
mouthy sort of a cuss ter me. Word 
might ’a’ got around somehow. An’ 
thet shore is gunfire down thar ter 
the south.” 


It was gunfire. “Flash” Mosher, 
head of the gang that had ambushed 
Jerry, had five men with him, and he 
saw to it that they continued to rake 
the patch of alders where the waddy 
had hidden with hot lead as dusk 
lowered. 

He peered from the edge of the 
woods. He was tall and lean and 
well set up—extremely good-look- 
ing, in fact, except that his black 
eyes might have been considered a 
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little too hard and sharp—and too 
close together. 

His white teeth flashed in the 
gloom as he smiled mirthlessly at one 
of his men, “Bull” Schroeder. 

“Chances are some of our lead’s 
got him by this time,” he remarked. 
“Wouldn’t like to take a little pasear 
over there an’ investigate, would 
yuh you, Bull?” He smiled again. 

Bull Schroeder’s pale eyes nar- 
rowed. He was a decided contrast 
to the neat, well-set-up Mosher, and 
his speech was much rougher. 

“Not by a danged sight!” he 
snarled. 

He looked’ up at Mosher. The 
latter, a professional gambler, had 
run across the talkative Thad Gil- 
sey in a Mescal saloon that day, and 
had drawn Gilsey out in his smooth 
way. 

Mosher had quickly rounded up 
men to help him pull the job. It 
was to have been “easy pickin’s”’— 
a hundred dollars apiece for the men, 
and the balance for Flash Mosher. 

“Tf there’s a couple o’ men here 
that want to take a chance an’ flush 
him’ out, ‘fore it gets dark, PI kick 
in an extra hundred apiece,” Mosher 
said smoothly. 

It was tempting, but nobody vol- 
unteered. All of them knew Flash 
Mosher pretty well. He had brains, 
no doubt about that—brains enough 
to get a couple of his men killed, so 
there’d be fewer to share the dinero 
with. 

Mosher shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders. “Well, it’s O. K. with me,” 
he said. “Reckon we'd better save 
our lead, boys. It'll be dark in ten 
minutes. Then we can ride across 
this open stretch, haze him out o° 
those alders, slip him a few lead pills 
—and collect. Better get your cay- 
uses ready.” 

The men walked over to their 
horses. Mosher gave quick instruc- 


tions. The outlaws would ride out, 
spread well apart. Mosher, whose 
physical courage did not equal his 
brain power, chose to ride far to the 
left with another gunny, to circle the 
alder patch and cut off the waddy’s 
escape from the north. The gam- 
bler’s real motive was to be well out 
of danger when the hard-pressed 


waddy began throwing six-gun lead. 


Darkness shut down. “O. K. 
boys,” Mosher said crisply. “Spread 
out. Barney, you ride around with 
me to the left. We'll close in on him 
from the north, if the boys don’t 
get him first. Come on, let’s slam 
into it—pronto!” 

A weather-beaten young redhead 
called “Tex” Batsford rode out first, 
circling to the right. Bull Schroeder 
followed, riding straight across the 
open stretch. Mosher and Barney 
swung to the left. The remaining 
pair of gunnies slammed after 
Schroeder. 

Flash Mosher rode wide. He had 
brains himself, and recognized them 
in others. That young waddy had 
shown some gray matter, earlier in 
the afternoon. Doubtless he’d be 
on his horse, high-tailing it across 
that stretch as soon as he heard the 
thump of the outlaws’ horses. He 
was desperate, and somehow Flash 
Mosher didn’t relish being within 
range of his six-guns. 

The outlaw leader rode warily, his 
ears cocked. He saw a flash over 
near the alder patch, heard a crash 
and a yell of pain; then came hoarse, 
excited shouts and the mad beat of 
horses’ hoofs. 

Guns flamed again. Barney 
spurred his horse toward the scene 
of action, but Mosher hauled up and 
waited. He wasn’t courting danger, 
even with heavy odds on his side. 

Again he heard a six-gun being 
thumbed. The shots rolled out; 
they rippled like drumsticks on a 
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taut snare drum. There were more 
shouts, three more quick six-gun 
shots. 

Then Flash Mosher saw the 
waddy’s sorrel, streaking like a 


comet across the flat, swerve toward ` 


the trail at the right of the woods. 

The gambler aimed his carbine. 
The light was bad, and he held his 
fire for a full ten seconds, till he got 
what he thought was a bead on the 
escaping waddy. Then he squeezed 
trigger. 

His gun flamed, roared. He 
thought he heard a yell of pain. 
Then the sorrel plunged up the trail 
and was screened by the dark woods. 

Guns boomed again. Then there 
was silence, except for the mad 
thump of hoofs on the road that 
circled the woods. 

The waddy might have been 
wounded. But he had given the 
outlaws the slip. And the frenzied 
beat of those hoofs told all too 
haly that pursuit would be use- 
ess, 


MI. 


Four outlaws were circled around 
the prostrate form of a fifth as 
Flash Mosher rode up. The hom- 
bre on the ground was Bull Schroe- 
der, and the lighted match held by 
Tex Batsford showed that Schroeder 
had been killed. : 

Mosher took his loss lightly. He 
knew these men. They were sul- 
len over the fact that their quarry 
had escaped. But like all gam- 
blers, Mosher had an ace in the hole. 
If he showed them how they could 
still “collect” and divide Schroeder’s 
share among them, they would be 
jubilant again. 

“That waddy was just a mite too 
smart for us, boys,” he said evenly. 
“But we'll get him. I’m giving it 
to you straight.” 


“Ah was jest sayin’ thet we got 
anothah chance,” Batsford spoke up 
in his Texas drawl. “He’s got tuh 
come back this a way with them 
crittahs, ain’t he? An’ we kin swoop 
down on them theah beeves an’ turn 
’em into dinero right soon.” 

But Flash Mosher shook his head. 
He had little stomach for tough gun 
battles. There were easier ways. 
“Tt won’t do, Tex,” he said. 

Batsford showed signs of defiance. 
“Mebbe yo’-all kin figgah a bettah 
way.” 

“I can,’ Mosher said calmly. 
“An’ there’s no ‘maybe’ about it. 
Listen to this, boys.” 

The men ringed closer. They 
seemed like a bunch of coyotes clos- 
ing in on Schroeder’s body. 

Flash Mosher’s plan was, as usual, 
a good one. “We know what the 
young waddy looks like,” he said, 
“but he don’t know what we look 
like. All right! Ud make a plumb 
good-lookin’ sheriff, wouldn’t I? 
An’ Tex here wouldn’t make a bad- 
lookin’ deputy. We'll just take over 
these valuable critters legallike, as 
yuh might say.” 

“Legalliker” Barney repeated. He 
seemed to have a deep distrust of 
anything legal. “What d’you mean, 
boss?” 

“Just this: Pll get this waddy’s 
father to write a note, tellin’ the 
waddy to turn the herd over to me 
—me, the sheriff o Ridge County. 
T’ll mosey up to Carter’s spread. 
He’s got two sons, I understand, but 
Tex an’ me can handle the other 
one. I don’t know how big he is. 
But a little lead can drop the big- 
gest of ’em.” 

Tex Batsford drawled slowly: 
“Thet’s wheah it’s mighty risky tuh 
work sight unseen in a new neck o’ 
the woods. Ah ain’t nevah pulled a 
job in this heah country. Spose 
they got a crew o’ hands up theah?” 
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Mosher smiled crookedly. “I 
found out in Mescal that the Bar U 
hands are all up to the north bound- 
ary o° the spread. They been on 
round-up. We won’t have any cow- 
prods to worry about. 

“Sho’ o’ thet, boss?” Tex asked. 

“Positive. These boys can plant 
Schroeder, an’ leave the rest to me. 
Tl meet you boys back here in two- 
three hours. Come on, Tex!” 


An hour and a half later, by hard 
riding, Flash Mosher and the tall 
Texan were back of the big feed 
barn on the Bar U spread. 

“You see, Tex?” Mosher said 
blandly. “Place deserted, like I told 
you. That must ’a’ been old Carter 
that just went into the ranch house. 
The other son don’t seem to be 
around. But if he shows up, we can 
handle him, an’ z 

Both men crouched low as the 
thump of a horse’s hoofs came from 
the north. A moment later, a rider 
drew rein at the side of the barn. 
Mosher’s hard eyes gleamed as he 
noted that the newcomer, although 
he toted a brace of guns, had only 
one arm. 

“Wait a minute!” he whispered to 
Batsford. He crept through the 
darkness as the rider dismounted. 

Crack! Mosher’s gun barrel came 
down over the skull of the one-armed 
hombre, who pitched to the ground, 
unconscious. 

Mosher turned to Batsford, who 
had run up. “That'll hold him!” he 
said. “Didn’t want to drill him. 
Old Carter would ’a’ heard the shot. 
Now we'll get Carter. Come on.” 

Like two prowling coyotes, the 
outlaws crossed the shadowy ranch 
yard, reached the gallery, and 
opened the door into the main room. 

An elderly man was standing be- 
fore the fireplace. He whirled as he 
heard the door open. But it was to 


look into the bore of Flash Mosher’s 
six-gun. 

“What yuh want?” Sam Carter 
snapped. A wry smile crossed his 
face. “Ef it’s dinero yo’re after, thar 
ain’t enough in this house ter buy 
a bag o’ makin’s.” 

“Get your paws up!” Mosher said. 
His tone was soft, but loaded with 
menace. 

Sam Carter elevated his hands. 

“We want you to write a letter 
for us, Carter,’ Mosher told the 
rancher. He jabbed the muzzle of 
his .45 into Sam Carter’s ribs. 

“A letter?” the owner of the Bar U 
repeated. “What fer?” 

“Never mind. PI dictate it. Get 
over to that table. We want that 
herd o’ Sussex cattle. If we don’t 
get it, well gun down your son. 
Take your choice.” 

The blue eyes of Sam Carter 
showed understanding: “TI write 
the letter,” he said. He walked over 
to the table, got-pen, ink, and paper 
from a drawer. “What’ll I write?” 

Mosher’s keen glance had already 
taken in the framed photegraph on 
the table. Inscribed on the corner 
of the picture were the words: “To 
Dad, with birthday greetings, from 
Tom.” 

“Good picture o’ the kid,” Mosher 


remarked. “Write this.” He dic- 
tated: 
“Dear Tom: Sheriff Hale of Ridge 


County has just notified me that the herd 
of beeves I bought from Thad Gilsey don’t 
rightfully belong to him. They're rustled 
stock, so our deal is off. Accordingly, I am 
sending this note to order you to turn the 
cattle over to the sheriff and his deputy. 
The sheriff has assured me that legal action 
will be taken at once to have Gilsey return 
my dinero. Will explain were later. 
“ AD ” 


Sam Carter’s somewhat faded eyes 
gleamed slightly when the outlaw 
leader dictated the words: “Dear 
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Tom,” but he quickly composed him- 
self. He wrote the note as dictated, 
and handed it to Mosher. “I 
reckon,” he said, “thet Tom’ll hand 
over is 

Crack! The rancher’s big fist 
caught Mosher on the point of the 
jaw. The outlaw leader hit the floor. 

With surprising agility for a man 
of his age, Sam Carter whirled to 
drop Batsford. But the tall young 
Texan stepped in and swung his six- 
gun hard. 

The muzzle of the gun clubbed 
down over the rancher’s graying 
head. Sam Carter collapsed limply. 

Groggily, Flash Mosher got to his 
feet, then flopped down into a deep 
chair. 

“The old boy sure can hit,” he re- 
marked. “Well, that’s that. Hog 
tie him, Tex, an’ we'll drag him 
along. We can use him, in case the 


>” 


kid acts ringy. Let’s get goin’. 


IV. 


From the back of his sorrel, Jerry 
Carter stared across the expanse of 
beef critters. He was on his way 
back north with the herd of Sussex 
cattle. 

Jerry felt good. The slight bullet 
scratch on his left shoulder had been 
dressed by a medico in Ridge City, 
where Jerry had arrived shortly after 
dawn. He had put through the deal 
with Thad Gilsey, had taken over 
the cattle, and had decided to push 
them north at once. He had hired 
a pair of waddies to help him with 
the cattle, in addition to the three 
punchers whom Gilsey had let him 
have. 

The Bar U waddy had caught an 
hour’s sleep while the trail herders 
stopped for lunch near a little spring 
in the northern part of Ridge 
County. He figured to get another 
hour’s sleep at supper time, and 


could have the new stock on the 
Bar U the following day. 

The thunder of hoofs mingled with 
the click of horns and the occasional 
bawling of a proddy steer. Jerry’s 
blue eyes, although slightly heavy 
from lack of sleep, glowed with sat- 
isfaction. Yet they swept the coun- 
try ahead for any sign of ambush. 

When he caught a glimpse of three 
riders galloping hard to the south, 
he raced his sorrel alongside the trail 
herders at point and swing and drag, 
to warn them to be ready for any 
emergency. But the riders proved 
to be three young waddies who had 
been paid off that afternoon and 
were slamming into the nearest town 
for a spree. 

“Pays to be keerful, anyhow, 
boys,” Jerry told his men. His eyes 
raked ahead, picked out a grassy 
knoll to the north, surrounded by 
trees. 

“Thar’s the spot fer our camp,” 
he said. “Some coffee an’ beans an’ 
bacon, follered by a little shut-eye, 
won't go so bad.” 

The men pushed the cattle up the 
slope. Two tall men rode out from 
under the trees, and once more 
Jerry’s body tensed. But the sus- 
picion left his eyes as he noticed 
gleaming stars on the vests of the 
strangers. 

The taller, better-looking hombre 
reined his horse alongside Jerry’s. 
“From your looks, you "pear to be 
Sam Carter’s son,” he said smilingly. 

Jerry nodded. “Thet’s right. But 
I don’t reckon I know yuh, sheriff.” 
His glance had raked over the badge 
on the other man’s vest. 

‘Im Bart Hale, sheriff o’ this 
county,” the tall man told him. He 
nodded in the direction of his com- 
panion. “This is one 0’ my deputies. 
Weve come to take over these 
beeves you been drivin’ north.” 

And then, as he noticed Jerry’s 
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clouded brow: “But don’t worry, 
son. No unpleasantness. Every- 
thing’ll be all right. This note from 
your dad’}l explain. You'll reco’nize 
the writin’.” 

Jerry took the note, stared at it. 
True, it was Sam Carter’s handwrit- 
ing. And the message, too, was 
logical enough, although disappoint- 
ing. But why did his father address 
the note to Tom? 

Tom was at home with his father 
on the Bar U spread. At least, Tom 
should be there, and so should his 
father. 

Something dead wrong here. His 
father had sent him to close the deal 
for the beeves and trail-herd them 
back to the Bar U. 

“Dear Tom.” Again Jerry’s eyes 
flicked over those two words. His 
father could have made a mistake, 
of course. But it was very unlikely 
that Sam Carter would make such a 
mistake. 

Could his father have been forced 
to write this note? It was possible. 
And if he had been forced, he would 
try to put across some message, 
something irregular like this, as a 
warning to his son Jerry. 

Outlaws had tried to get that 
money. Having failed in that, they 
might try to get the herd. And al- 
though this star-toting hombre was 
a good-looking jasper, there was 
something queer about his eyes. 

They were hard eyes, which 
wouldn’t be so unusual for a sheriff. 
But there was something else. 
Those eyes were sharp, tricky, 
crooked—more the eyes of a gam- 
bler. And here, while this smooth 
hombre felt so confident, was a 
chance to turn the tables, maybe 
round up the entire outlaw gang. 

Jerry appeared to be studying the 
note. Suddenly his hands flashed to 
his guns. They came up. “Sky 
yore paws, the pair o° yuh! Don’t 


try nothin’! I got a nervous trigger 
finger.” 

The red-headed hombre’s eyes 
goggled as his hands went up. The 
taller, darker man put up his hands, 
too. But there was a cold, sneering 
smile on his face. His white teeth 
flashed cruelly. 

“All right, then, younker, if you 
want it the hard way,” he said 
smoothly. He raised his voice. 
“Bring him out, boys,” he called. 

Jerry Carter gasped as four gun- 
men walked out of the thick clump 
of bushes and trees. In front of 
them, swaying weakly, was Sam 
Carter, Jerry’s father. A stain of 
crimson dyed the rancher’s right 
temple. And the muzzle of one of 
the gunmen’s hog-legs was pressed 
against old Sam’s spine. 

“If you don’t want the old boy 
blown to kingdom come,” the tall 
Flash Mosher said with quiet men- 
ace, “you’d better chuck down your 
guns and tell your men to do the 
same. I'll give you just two sec- 
onds!” 

Jerry gasped. He stared at the 
worn face of his father. 

“Tf you chuck the guns down,” 
Mosher said, “you'll all be treated 
right enough. But if you don’t, the 
old man gets it. Make up your 
mind—pronto!” 

Jerry saw the cruel gleam in the 
outlaw leader’s eyes. The tall hom- 
bre meant business. The Bar U 
waddy’s fingers loosened on the 
butts of his guns. He wasn’t taking 
the tall hombre’s word for anything, 
but he couldn’t risk seeing his father 
killed before his eyes. 

“Drop the guns, boys,” he told the 
trail herders. “It’s a nice cut 0’ 
critters, but it ain’t worth human 
lives.” 

The trail herders dropped their 
guns. The outlaws picked them up. 

Flash Mosher grinned wolfishly. 
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“TII tell you, men,” he said. “Maybe 
you think I aim to drill these fellers: 
Nope! Not yet, anyhow. We'll take 
’em with us.’ 

“But what’s the use o’ takin’ ’em 
along?” one of the men grumbled. 
“We'd ought ter 

“Hold your hosses, hombre. We'll 
just tote °em about a mile beyond 
Ridge Canyon, an’ hog tie ’em there. 
We ain't got time to bury ’em if we 
drill ? em, an’ we don’t want a flock 
© buzzards around to cause any in- 
vestigation.” 

“But what’s the idea?” the outlaw 
called Barney asked. 

“It’s just this: We’ll hog tie ’em in 


that cave the other side o’ the can- 
yon. That cave’s loaded with rat- 
tlers. An’ if the buzztails don’t get 


em, then nature’ll do the job sooner 
or later.” 

“Ah git it now,” 
said, with a guffaw. “They’ll die. 
But not right to once. An’ by the 
time they're buzzahd meat, we'll 
have sech a good start with the 
crittahs thet we sho’ won’t hev to 
worry none.” 

Flash Mosher laughed a great deal 
as he supervised the job of trussing 
up Sam and Jerry Carter. 

The Carters were tied to their 
horses. The five trail-herding wad- 
dies were tightly bound and rolled 
down into the gully. Then the out- 
laws got the herd moving. 

One of the outlaws took charge of 
the bound prisoners. The others 
spread out, riding at point and swing 
and drag. 

Ridge Canyon was a little more 
than two miles from the knoll where 
Mosher had pulled his trick. The 
hard-eyed but good-looking outlaw 
leader made it a point to rein his 
horse over toward Jerry’s occasion- 
ally. He was hurling gibes at the 
Bar U waddy. 

- “You reckoned you was a smart 


Tex Batsford 


hombre last night, didn’t you?” he 
taunted. “Well, you'll shore change 
your mind before many hours. The 
buzztails’ll get you. You'll be buz- 
zard meat before long.” 

He had been up with the point 
riders, and whirled his horse and 
rode back to speak with one of the 
drag men. The herd was being 
shoved into the mouth of Ridge 
Canyon. 

The bawling cattle pushed along. 
Mosher continued to ride with the 
drag. 

“I ain’t never seen the hombre 
that can get the best ọ me yet,” 
Mosher was boasting to Tex Bats- 


ford. “Now, when we get out o° 
the canyon 2 

“Stick up them paws! Git ’em up 
high!” 


The command came from the east 
wall of the canyon. Mosher and 
Batsford and the third drag rider 
looked up. Mosher’s hand went to- 
ward his holster. Then his jaw 
dropped. For the instant, his hand 
sagged away from his holster. 

Lying prone behind a boulder, but 
with his face showing around it, was 
a blue-eyed, solemn-faced young 
waddy. He was a dead ringer for 
the young puncher Mosher had just 
left, trussed up and in charge of the 
point riders! 

“By golly!” Mosher gasped. “How 
could he get away from Barney an’ 
Mex Vidal. I seen him tied up as 
safe as 3 

“Get ’em up!” came the command 
again from the east wall of the can- 
yon. “I’m tellin’ yuh!” 

Tex Batsford’s hand flashed to his 
shoulder. There was a loud report 
from the east bank as Tom Carter’s 
six-gun snarled sudden death. Bats- 
ford toppled from his saddle. 

The third drag rider whisked out 
his gun, and a pair of slugs whistled 
close to Tom.Carter. But Tom’s six-. 
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gun spoke again. The outlaw yowled 
in pain. He dropped his hog-leg, and 
his left hand went to his right shoul- 
der. He started to slide from the 
saddle. 

Flash Mosher, keen of brain but 
weak of heart, had spurred his horse. 
He was spurring the cayuse along 
one side of the steers. There were 
wild shouts from the swing men at 
the side of the herd and the point 
men up front. A second later, 
Mosher heard the bark of guns. 

He drove steel cruelly into. his 
cayuse, reached the head of the herd 
in time to see the one-armed hombre 
he had seen at Bar U ripping a knife 
blade through the ropes that bound 
Jerry Carter to the saddle. 

“Twins!” Mosher yelled. “I was 
wonderin’ ie 

Then his gun came up. But he 
was a split second too slow.. The 
tall, selemn-faced young waddy 
snatched a gun from the one-armed 
hombre. 

- Brang! The n spat flame. 
Mosher -pitched from the saddle. 

The one-armed man also had the 
bonds of Sam Carter cut before the 
swing riders galloped up. He 
shoved a gun into Sam’s hand. 

“Slip it to em, boys!” Dal Brackey 
yelled. “I done my part.” 

The battle was short. Rifles and 
six-guns boomed and banged. The 
critters in the lead of the herd started 
to snort and mill. They turned, 
sluggishly at first, then broke into 
stampede and circled toward the 
west wall of the defile, boxing in the 
swing riders on that side. 

Three of the point riders had 
galloped back and tried to whirl 
their horses and get away when they 
found what they were up against. 

One of them ran into a slug fired 
by Tom Carter, who had raced up 
along the east wall of the canyon, 
and left his saddle in a hurry. 


The wounded bandit yelled in wild 
panic—a yell which became a muf- 
fled scream as the galloping steers 
trampled him under their sharp 
hoofs. 

The remaining rustlers were high- 
tailing it. But Jerry Carter dropped 
one, and Tom, perched on the wall 
of the canyon, braced his big body, 
then dropped down on another flee- 
ing outlaw. 

The outlaw was knocked from his 
saddle. His gun came up—but only 
part way. For Tom Carter’s fist had 
come down first. It caught the out- 
law flush on the jaw, knocked him 
cold. 

Tom dragged the unconscious 
ranny away from the hoofs of the 
frenzied cattle. 

A burly rustler, his cayuse already 
ridden down by the frantic steers, 
leaped into the clear and swung his 
six-gun at Tom Carter’s head. Tom 
whirled, caught the blow on his 
shoulder, closed with the outlaw. 

His fist caught the rustler in the 
jaw, but not flush. The outlaw was 
knocked back but he still had his 
wits about him. He staggered across 
the canyon, dodging the now 
thinned-out line of steers—and ran 
straight into the arms of Jerry Car- 
ter, who had dismounted and was 
coming to the assistance of his 
brother Tom. 

The outlaw tried to dodge at first. 
Then he caught a close flash of 
Jerry’s grim-jawed face in the slant- 
ing afternoon sun. He saw the blond 
hair, the blue eyes, the black Stetson 
—seemingly the very man from 
whose clutches he had just escaped. 

A scream of terror came from his 
pale lips. He turned and ran wildly 
—directly in front of a snorting 
steer. Tom and Jerry Carter both 
made wild grabs for him, but both 
missed. 

The Bar U twins turned their 
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heads as they saw him bounce from 
a pair of horns and drop to his 
knees. There was a thunder of hoofs 
as the steers stampeded down the 
canyon, and the Carter brothers 
scrambled to safety. 


Their leaders gone, their superior 
odds cut down, the remaining rus- 
tlers threw down their guns. The 
Bar U twins quickly and deftly 
bound them. 

Tom Carter clapped his father on 
the shoulder. “I bedded up at the 
north quarter last night,” he said. 
“Didn’t git back ter the ranch house 
till this mornin’. I seen the signs o° 
the struggle in the livin’ room, an’ I 
got busy.” 

“Yep, them skunks shore treated 
me rough,” Sam Carter said. “But 
how was yuh able ter trail g 

“I found the hoofprints leadin’ 
south,” Tom cut in. “An’ I run 
inter Dal Brackey. Dal’d been 
slugged by them polecats, an’ was 
unconscious an’ feverish most o’ the 
night. But after they went, he got 
to his hoss an’ started ter tell me 
what had happened.” 

Dal Brackey walked forward, 
grinning. “We shore had a job. We 
lost the trail when the hoofprints run 
inter the county road. But by thet 
time, Tom figgered thet if the tracks 


led thet far south, then this business 
had somethin’ ter do with this cut 
0’ cattle.” 

Tom Carter grinned at Jerry. 
“Yuh told me the trail you meant 
ter take back,” he said. “So Dal an’ 
me kept poundin’ this way.” 

Dal Brackey’s seamed old face 
showed his pride in having helped 
out the boss who had given him a 
job in spite of his one arm. This was 
like the glorious old days. 

He pointed his one hand at a 
bound outlaw goggling up at Tom 
and Jerry Carter. 

“Reckon thet feller thinks he’s 
seein’ double, or else thinks he’s went 
plumb loco,” he chuckled. 

Sam Carter climbed up to the east 
wall of the canyon, shaded his eyes. 

“Them critters is out o’ the can- 
yon,” he said. “Reckon they'll run 
themselves out, ‘fore long. We'll 
ketch up with ’em. Then we kin git 
back an’ pick up them trail-herd 
waddies. We'll reach the Bar U by 
to-morrer.” 


Flash Mosher was a plumb smart crook 
—no mistake about thet. But the Bar U 
twins ain’t met an owl-hooter yet thet’s 
smart enough ter put one over on them— 
an’ make it stick. There'll be another 
story about the twins in an early issue o’ 
Street & Smith’s Wild West Weekly. 
Don’t miss it! 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE TRAP. 


O sense of danger came to the 
red-headed cowpoke, Joe 
Scott as he headed into the 
canyon. He had driven a bunch of 
whiteface critters through that can- 
yon only the day before without mis- 
hap. And now he was returning from 
the Half Circle K spread with a 
check for the yearlings to take back 
to his boss, Billy West, of the Cir- 
cle J spread up in Montana. 

So there was no reason for Joe 
Scott to feel worried about making 
the return trip through this same 
canyon. 

The red-headed waddy’s blue eyes 
were twinkling as he thought over 
the things he would say to his 
grouchy saddle pard, “Buck” Foster, 
when he got back to the Circle J 
camp. 


Joe’s freckled face wore a wide 
smile, and he was humming a range 
tune—kind o’ sour and off-key, to 
be sure, but that was Joe’s way of 
singing, and he couldn’t do better if 
he tried. 

The canyon cut far back into mesa 
country that spread fór miles along 
the western edge of a stretch of 
desert. And the camp of the saddle 
pardners from Montana was in a 
dry wash on the edge of another vast 
desert area beyond the tumbled 
mesa lands. 

As Joe rode deeper into the can- 
yon, with its frowning cliff walls on 
either hand, he began to think over 
the meal that the chink cook of the 
Circle J spread would prepare for 
him. 

This chink, Sing Lo, sure knew 
how to dish up the right grub for a 
hungry waddy. Um! A trickle 
started from the corner of Joe’s 
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mouth. He was always a hungry 
younker, with a belly like a starved 
coyote’s. He never seemed to get 
enough. 

“An’ thet chow back at the Half 
Circle K wasn’t nothin’ ter compare 
ter Sing Lo’s,” Joe reflected, licking 
his chops. “Thet chink shore——” 
“ That was as far as the redhead 
from Circle J got in his thoughts. 
For at that moment, he was just 
coming to a bend in the canyon, and 
as he slowed to make the turn, three 
hombres suddenly flashed out of no- 
where and set on him in furious at- 
tack. 

One jasper with the shoulders of a 
buffalo and the face of a prize 
fighter stepped out from behind a 
sandstone boulder and seized Joe’s 
roan cayuse by the reins, forcing it 
backward. 

Another sprang out from a low- 
growing patch of mesquite and 
grabbed for Joe’s gun quicker than 
he could reach for it himself. And a 
third hombre—more agile than the 
others—swung down from a ledge of 
rock at the side of the trail and 
landed behind Joe on the saddle, 
pinioning his arms in an iron grip. 

“Quit yore strugglin’, yuh young 
fool!” barked the ugly-faced holdup 
man who had taken Joe’s Colt. “Or 
Tl blow yuh inside out!” 

Joe saw that the tough hombre 
had a pair of six-guns_ pointed 
straight at his midriff. At the same 
time, the redhead was squirming 
helplessly in the grip of the man be- 
hind him. The attack was a com- 
plete surprise. And it was a com- 
plete success! 

Joe’s first thought was of the 
check which he had got in payment 
of the yearlings he had delivered. 
Mebbe, he thought, these jaspers be- 
lieved he had collected in cash for 
the critters. 

Well, if so, they were going to be 


disappointed. And would Joe have 
the laugh on them when they learned 
their mistake? 

The redhead from Montana had a 
kind of annoying way of rubbing it 
in, when he'd got something on a 
gent he didn’t like, and he certainly 
didn’t like the big, hulking jasper 
who was holding his horse. Still less 
did he care for the hard-faced gent 
who was holding two guns on him. 
He noticed that this hombre had 
only three fingers on his right hand, 
the middle digit being cut off above 
the first joint. 

So far, he hadn’t got a glimpse of 
the man who was holding him from 
behind, but he was sure this polecat 
wouldn’t be any better to look at 
than his companions. 

The man now released his hold, 
telling Joe to get his hands up— 
which the redhead promptly did. 
With a pair of Colts pointing 
straight at his breadbasket, there 
wasn’t much sense in trying to start 
anything just then. There would be 
chances later on, he was sure. 

A few moments later, the man be- 
hind Joe on the saddle had some 
lengths of piggin string and was mak- 
ing a good job of tying the Circle J 
ranny tightly to his cayuse—hands 
lashed to the saddle horn, legs 
fastened together by the ankles 
under the animal’s belly, and, for 
absolute safety, the ornery varmint 
tied another length of cord around 
the waistband of Joe’s bibless over- 
alls and fastened it to the cantle of 
the saddle. So that Joe couldn’t get 
free of that durned hull without leav- 
ing his pants behind him. 

The redhead squirmed and cussed 
as he realized how thoroughly the 
gent doing the tying-up job had 
completed his task. 

And then he got a glimpse of the 
fellow, and that was another sur- 
prise, for the man was crippled, 
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with one leg badly twisted, and he 
had only one eye. There were a lot 
of blue powder burns on his left 
eheek—the side on which the eye was 
missing—which made it look as if 
he'd lost the eye in some explosion. 

“Yuh finished that tym’ job, 
Pancho?” called out the big jasper 


who was holding the head of Joe’s 


horse. 

“Si! All finished, Señor Grogan!” 
the one-eyed hali-breed known as 
Pancho answered. 

He was clad in the finery of a 
Mexican dandy, but it was shabby. 
The bullion lace on his jacket was 
greasy. His sombrero had more 
than one tassel missing. His red 
sash was soiled and worn, and his 
pantalones with their bell bottoms 
were tattered around the feet. In 
spite of his efforts to make a brave 
shew with his attire, he had more 
the look of a scarecrow. 

“Come on, git the hosses, Pancho!” 
barked the third of Joe’s captors. 
“We got to git this jasper to the 
chief.” 

Pancho disappeared around the 
bend of the canyon, and returned a 
few moments later with three horses. 
He mounted one—a serawny flea- 
bitten gray, that looked almost as 
forlorn as himself. 

The other two holdup men had 
better mounts, and they climbed 
aboard them, exchanging whispered 
remarks with each other. 

The lame half-breed, Pancho, 
rode in the lead, with Joe following, 
and the other two—Three-fingers” 
and the big, hulking hombre known 
as “Brute” Grogan—bringing up the 
rear. 

After riding along for about fifteen 
minutes, Pancho turned aside from 
the main trail and rode his skinny 
eayuse into a narrow crack m the 
eanyon wall. 

Joe followed, and found himself 


riding with his knees rubbing against 
the sandstone walls on either side, so 
narrow was the space into which 
Pancho was leading him. 

And then the passageway took a 
turn and widened slightly, and Joe 
saw directly ahead a half-moon arch 
that had been worn out of the sand- 
stone cliff by the action of water, 
centuries ago. 

This opening gave into a blind 
gulch hemmed in by sandstone walls 
of vivid hue. It was a sort of pocket 
hidden away among the cliffs—a hid- 
ing place that few riders passing 
through the canyon would be likely 
to notice. 

There was a small cedar-log shack 
built against the cliff wall, and sev- 
eral hard-lookmg hombres were 
lounging around outside. 

One of these men came out to 
meet Pancho and the other two who 
had made Joe Scott a prisoner. 

“Hurry along!” this man urged. 
“The chief’s waitin’ for yuh!” 

A fat Mexican bandit was stand- 
ing in the doorway of the shack. “El 
Rey is waiting!” he announced. 

“El Rey!” Joe murmured to him- 
self, going over his small collection of 
Spanish words in his mind. “The 
King, huh? What in tarnation am I 
up agin’? I didn’t know they had 
kings in these parts.” 

A man came from inside the 
cabin, shouldering aside the fat Mex 
in the doorway. The newcomer was 
big, with a head of bushy blond hair 
and glittering blue eyes. There was 
a suggestion of the eagle in the keen, 
eager expression of his face, which 
was clean-shaven save for a tawny 
mustache that curved down on 
either side of his straight mouth. 

He was a powerful, commanding 
figure as he stood there, his blue eyes 
searching Joe’s face. 

“So this is El Rey,” the Montana 
waddy reflected. “Thar shore looks 
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ter be something of a king about 
him!” 


“El Rey” wore a buckskin jacket 
over a fine yellow silk shirt, and 
buckskin breeches tucked into 
finely tooled cow boots. On his 
head, thrust slightly back so as to 
show his blond hair, was a cream- 
white Stetson. 

For a few seconds, he studied Joe 
Scott with his keen eyes. Then he 


turned toward the crippled Pancho- 


and seized him by the collar of his 
shirt. 

“You caught this ranny and 
brought him here, did yuh?” he de- 
manded, his face crimsoning with 
rage. 

“Si.” Pancho, trembling in every 
limb, was all but speechless. 

The big fist of El Rey drew back, 
then swept forward and caught the 
wretched half-breed squarely in the 
middle of the face. Crimson spurted 
from his nose as he went down, turn- 
ing a somersault, and landing in a 
sitting position against a rock. 

“Yuh fool!” El Rey shouted, go- 
ing over and booting Pancho sav- 
agely, while the latter howled for 
mercy. “This ain’t the hombre I 
told yuh to bring here. Yuh got the 
wrong man!” 

“But, señor 
protest. 

“I give yuh the description and 
everything—and yuh bring in this 
red-headed jasper, with his freckles 
and his windmill ears. The gent I 
want is dark—looks like an Injun, 
savvy?” 

As he spoke, El Rey dragged the 
unfortunate Pancho to his feet, 
booted ‘him soundly in the seat of his 
pants several times, and hurled him 
away. 

“Git back where I sent yuh—all 
three of yuh!” El Rey ordered. “You, 
Three-fingers, and you, Grogan, and 


” Pancho tried to 


Pancho! And bring in the Mescalero 
Kid, like I told yuh!” 

Shame-faced and murmuring 
under their breath, the three who 
had captured Joe Scott slunk away, 
leaving Joe sitting his cayuse alone, 
facing El Rey. 

A grin spread over the Montana 
waddy’s freckled pan as the absurd 
angle of the situation presented it- 
self to his mind. 

“Mebbe yuh’ll be cuttin’ me loose 
and lettin’ me vamose now, fella?” 
he suggested to El Rey. 

But the latter shook his big head 
firmly. “Yuh’ve seen too much, 
younker,” he decided. “Them fools 
drug yuh right into my secret hide- 
out. And this is a place I don’t want 
every driftin’ saddle tramp ter know 
about.” 

Joes scalp bristled at that re- 
mark. As a matter of fact, that’s 
just what he was doing at this time 
—saddle-tramping with his boss, 
Billy West, and his pard, Buck 
Foster, out in this Arizona desert 
country. But he wasn’t letting even 
a big hombre like El Rey call him 
names in that tone of voice. 

“I ain’t no saddle tramp!” he re- 
torted hotly. “If my hands was 
loose, yuh wouldn’t be callin’ me 
that!” 

A faint smile spread over El Rey’s 
face. He stroked his mustache 
gently. “Kind of a hot-headed 
young gamecock, hey?” 

He turned to the fat Mexican who 
was standing by. “Take him off the 
horse and put him in a bunk. But 
see that he is well tied up.” 

The fat Mexican came forward, 
smiling. He took fresh cords and 
tied Joe’s wrists securely together. 
Then he cut loose the bonds that 
fastened him to his own saddle horn. 

Next, with several of the gun 
toughs standing guard, he got Joe 
off his cayuse and tied his feet to- 
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- gether, so that he could only just 
hobble along. 

Then he herded the Montana red- 
head into the cedar-log shack. and 
shoved him into a bunk. 

The mistake which had made Joe 
a prisoner of El Rey didn’t seem so 
funny now. 


CHAPTER II. 
ENTER—THE KID. 


OE was kind o’ glad to rest a bit 

and think things over in the 
bunk. El Rey didn’t go back inside 
the cabin, and there was no one else 
in it. So Joe had the place all to 
himself. Except for the double tier 
of bunks set against the rear wall, 
and a table and a few chairs, the 
place was unfurnished. 

The next half hour passed slowly. 
Bright sunshine filtered in through 
the open doorway and through the 
one window. It made Joe feel his 
loss of freedom. 

The fat Mexican who had tied him 
up had done a good job. Joe 
couldn’t loosen the cords that 
fastened either hands or feet. The 
knots held firm in spite of his ef- 
forts to get them untied. 

His hands were lashed together 
behind his back, so that he couldn’t 
attack the knots with his teeth. 

He was resting from his struggles, 
when he heard the sound of hoof- 
beats and the creak of saddle leather 
outside. Then voices came near the 
door of the cabin—among them 
those of Pancho and El Rey. 

“Waal, yuh got the right hombre 
this time,” El Rey was saying. “But 
yuh hadn’t ought to’ve drug in that 
younkér with the red hair and 
freckles.” 

“We didn’t expect nobody but the 
gent yuh was lookin’ for to come this 
a way, boss,” the bandit known as 
Three-fingers explained. 

WW—5F 


“Don’t waste yore breath makin’ 
excuses fer yore fool mistakes!” 
El Ray growled. 

Joe could see the big blond outlaw 
standing just outside the doorway of 
the cabin. 

Facing him was a slim, coppery- 
skinned young man, who stared at 
El Rey out of smoldering slits of eyes 
that blazed with hate. He wore a 
high-crowned sombrero, a vivid 
green-and-red serape, and bell-bot- 
tom trousers. 

There was a hint of Apache In- 
dian in the high cheek bones, 
straight black hair, and copper com- 
plexion of the stranger. The cruel 
curve of his nose and thin lips and 
the sullen expression of his features 
also told of the Apache strain. A 
fierce, vicious enemy when aroused, 
Joe judged. 

And then the watching Montana 
waddy glimpsed a new and entirely 
different aspect of this strange young 
desert wanderer known as the “Mes- 
calero Kid.” For the man glanced 
to one side, and his hard face sud- 
denly took on a soft, tender expres- 
sion. The cruel lines were smoothed 
out, and a gentle light shone in the 
dark eyes. 

Following his gaze, Joe saw that 
he was looking toward a horse—a 
satiny-coated buckskin that would 
thrill the heart of any lover of horse- 
flesh. 

In that moment, Joe Scott realized 
that there was a lot of good behind 
the bitter mask of the Mescalero 
Kid, that here was a man who had 
been wronged and who was deter- 
mined to win out in the face of the 
desperate odds against him. 

In the next moment, the tender 
look vanished from the Kid’s face, 
as he turned toward El Rey once 
more. 

“T’m givin’ yuh yore chance to tell 
what become o’ that money from the 
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Laguna express robbery,” El Rey 
said in a harsh tone. 

The Mescalero Kid shook his head 
stubbornly. A hard smile curved his 
thin lips. “That money’ll never be 
yores. It’s goin’ back to the express 
company!” 

“Yuh mean yo’re double-crossin’ 

me?” 
. “Yuh cheated me an’ forced me 
into this stealin’ business,” the Kid 
said bitterly. “I’m pullin’ out an’ 
square myself. = 

“Yuh was in that express robbery 
with Cal Homans!” El Ray accused 
sternly. “Cal can’t tell, ‘cause he’s 
dead. But you 

“I won’t tell—never!” the Kid de- 
clared. 

“Yuh kin be made to!” El Ray 
said, and there was murder in his 
tone. - l 

“Never!” the Kid repeated. 

El Rey waved his arm, and two of 
his men appeared, carrying a torture 
device between them. It was a large 
vise, fastened to a log. El Rey 
pointed to it. 

“Would yuh like every bone in 
yore body crushed in that thing?” he 
asked, in a soft, deadly voice. 

The Mescalero Kid drew himself 
up proudly. His arms, fastened be- 
hind his back, strained at’ their 
bonds. 

“Yuh can crush me, but yuh ean’t 
make me tell!” he defied his captor. 

“All right, men! Go to work on 
him!” El Rey ordered brutally. 

But the desperado known as 
Three-fingers Harte drew him aside 
and whispered to him for several 
seconds. And Joe saw Three-fingers 
nod once toward the buckskin ca- 
yuse belonging to the Mescalero Kid. 

Then El Rey turned to the men 
who held the Kid and gave a new 
command. 

“Never mind the torture. The 
fool’s stubborn enough to let yuh kill 


him. I got another way o’ makin’ 
him talk. Whar’s that twister, 
Three-fingers?” 

Joe Scott felt cold chills running 
up and down his spine as El Rey’s 
fiendish cruelty was made clear. 

Three-fingers handed El Rey a de- 
vice for torturing horses, known. as 
a “twister.” It consisted of a loop 
of cord with a stick through it. By 
placing the loop of cord around the 
tender flesh of. a horse’s upper lip 
and then tightening it by twisting 
the stick, the most brutal punish- 
ment could be inflicted. And Joe 
Scott. knew that the Mescalero Kid 
would talk to save his beloved ca- 
yuse from this torture, when he 
would endure even more fiendish 
cruelty inflicted on himself, 

El Rey -advanced toward the 
buckskin, while the Kid’s eyes grew 
wide with horror, and his lean cop- 
pery face was contorted into a mask 
of terrible hate. 

The bandit chief seized the cayuse 
by the hackamore, inserted the cord 
of the twister in its mouth, tighten- 
ing it around the upper lip. 

Then he gave the stick a turn. 
Other men were holding the buck- 
skin, so that it could not escape. It 
gave a sharp whinny of terror. And 
then 

“Stop! 


Stop! Don’t do that! 
Not that! Anything but that!” 
screamed the Kid, tearing des- 
perately to free himself from his cap- 
tors. “Til tell! I tell yuh anything 
yuh want to know—only spare my 
hoss!” : 

-El Ray halted in his torture, eas- 
ing the pressure of the twister. 

“VYuh’ll talk, huh? All right. 
Let’s hear yuh!” he said, but he 
kept the instrument of torture in 
place on the buckskin’s -upper lip, 
ready to put on the pressure again 
at an instant’s notice. 
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The Kid saw this, and the bitter- 
ness in his face was terrible to see. 

“The money’s in a canvas bag,” he 
said in slow, halting tones, “buried in 
the sand under an ocotillo in the 
dry wast» outside Robador Canyon.” 

“Robador Canyon,” El Rey re- 
peated. “Where’s that?” 

“It’s about five miles from here,” 
Three-fingers put in. “I know it.” 

“The money might be hard to 
find,” El Rey argued. 

“Yuh can’t miss it,” the Kid told 
him. “Thar’s a torn bit of blue 
shirt tied in the ocotillo the bag’s 
buried under, to mark the place.” 

A sneering smile twisted the 
straight mouth of El Rey, and his 
hard blue eyes gleamed with 
triumph. 

“Yuh shore showed wisdom, Kid, 
in decidin’ to loosen up yore tongue.” 

“How bout lettin’ me an’ my hoss 
be on our way?” the Kid asked. 

“What’s yore hurry?” 

“Yuh got what yuh want, ain’t 


o> 


yuh? 

But El Rey shook his big head 
stubbornly. “How do I know yuh 
ain’t double-crossin’ me?” 

“Yuh mean I—we—me an’ the 
hoss—got to stay here?” 

“Thet’s just what I do mean, 
younker,’ El Rey told the Kid. 
“Yo’re stayin’ here till I find out if 
yore tellin’ the truth about that 
dinero!” 


CHAPTER IU. 
PARDNERS IN TROUBLE. 


HE words seemed to set some- 

thing ablaze inside the Mescalero 
Kid. His hands were tied behind 
his back, and in addition to that, he 
was held firmly by the arms, by two 
of El Rey’s biggest toughs. But as 
El Rey hurled the insulting remark 
at him, the Kid made a lunge that 


almost tore him loose from the grip 
of his captors. 

He dragged the two burly guards 
along with him in his furious charge 
to reach El Rey, but they stopped 
him in less than a foot of space. 

For a few seconds, he stood there, 
panting, his smoldering eyes fixed on 
the blond-haired outlaw. 

Then his rage spent itself in a 
flood of words. - 

“Yuh low-down, double-crossin’ 
snake!” he shouted, his face a cop- 
pery mask of rage and hate. “I’ve 
give up everything to yuh. All I ask 
fer is to let me an’ the hoss go! The 
dinero’s where I say!” 

“T ain’t takin’ yore word fer it,” 
El Ray answered. “And I don’t 
want none o’ yore lip, neither!” 

“Yuh cheatin’ skunk!” the Kid 
screamed. “Yuh ain’t——” 

Smash! 

Stepping quickly forward, the big 
bandit struck the imprisoned youth 
a brutal blow in the mouth. 

“Button yore lip, shorthorn 
El Rey snarled, flushing with anger. 
“TIl turn yuh loose when I feel like 
it.” He turned to the man close by. 
“Tie him up tight and keep him 
there in the cabin till we git a chance 
to see if he’s lyin’ about that 
dinero!” 

El Rey turned on his heel and 
walked away, beckoning to Three- 
fingers and the brutish Grogan to 
follow him. The three stood grouped 
at a little distance, talking together 
earnestly. 

Meanwhile, half a dozen other 
hombres were holding the Kid down 
and quieting his struggles, while the 
fat Mexican who had tied up Joe 
Scott made an equally skillful job of 
ee and hog tying the Mescalero 

id. 


p 


When the last of the prisoner’s 
bonds were secure, one hombre took 
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the Kid under the arms while an- 
other grabbed his feet. 

Holding him in this way, they 
swung him in through the door of 
the cabin and let him land on the 
floor. Then they left him, but two 
of their number stood guard in front 
of the door. 

They weren’t taking any chances 
on a slippery young hombre like the 
Mescalero Kid! 

The Kid’s body bouneed once on 
the dirt floor of the shack, then 
struck against the row of bunks. For 
a moment, he was stunned, and his 
eyes were blinded through being sud- 
denly hurled out of the brilliant sun- 
shine into the dim light of the 
shack’s interior. 

He came out of his daze quickly, 
dragged himself to a sitting position, 
his back against the side of a bunk, 
and began muttering savage threats 
against the big bandit known as 
El Rey. 

“The double-crossin’ coyote!” the 
Kid got out through his gritted teeth. 
“The bullyin’ coward! The yaller 
hound! If he’d only let me face him, 
man to man, with a good six-gun in 
me hand z 

He paused, spat viciously across 
the room, and strained desperately at 
his bonds. But it was no use. The 
fat Mexican had done too good a 
job. 

“He gits his gun toughs ter do his 
fightin’ for him,” the Kid went on 
bitterly. “And he hits me when I 
got me hands tied, and two of his 
men holdin’ me besides! The yaller 
coward!” 

There was a slight movement be- 
hind the Kid. He turned and looked 
te see what it was. His eyes were 
now used to the dim light inside the 
cabin. 

Only a few feet away from him, in 
one of the bunks, was a red-headed 
cow-puncher, about his own age. 


The Kid saw that Joe Scott was 
tied up, like himself. So it didn’t 
seem as if Joe had any more to be 
cheerful about than his fellow 
prisoner. But where the Kid was 
scowling and bitter, Joe seemed as 
cheerful as if he was at a party 
where the fun was fast and furious. 

But then, that was Joe Scott’s 
nature. He didn’t let hard luck get 
him down. He knew how to laugh 
in the face of danger. 

“Howdy, pard!” Joe greeted the 
newcomer. “I reckon yore the 
Mescalero Kid, ain’t yuh?” 

“Yes, but how did yuh know?” 

“I got ears, ain't I?” And Joe 
wiggled his bat ears by way of call- 
ing attention to those noticeable 
ornaments sticking out on either side 
of his head. “I kin hear good. I 
ain’t a bit deef. Glad to know yuh, 
Kid. I’m Joe Scott, o’ the Circle J 
spread, up in Montanner!” 

“Why has El Rey got yuh here?” 
the Kid asked. 

“His fool scouts thought I was you 
and drug me here. El Rey nigh 
killed one of ’em fer bein’ sich a 
dumb coot.” Joe grinned widely. “T 
reckon we don’t look much alike, do 
we, Kid?” 

The Mescalero Kid shook his head. 
He was in no mood for listening to 
Joe Seott’s fool talk. He had more 
serious matters on his mind. One 
was the gold which he had cached 
out on the desert—loot of an express 
holdup in which he and another man, 
now dead, had taken part. 

El Rey had wrested the secret of 
this cache from the Kid without 
granting freedom to him and his 
horse. 

Another thought that troubled the 
Kid was the fate of his buckskin. He 
thought a heap of that cayuse, the 
Kid did. He’d sooner suffer torture 
himself than see it hurt even a little. 

And now the Kid noticed that Joe 
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Scott was working his hands in a 
sawing motion behind his back, as 
he lay against the wall of the cabin. 

The red-headed waddy winked 
knowingly. 

“I found me a nail stickin’ out far 
enough ter do me some good,” he 
explained. 

“Yuh mean yo’re gettin’ loose?” 

“Tt’s slow work,” Joe admitted. 
“But Pm gettin’ thar. Jest hold 
yore hosses and keep yore shirt on, 
fella!” 

The Kid took Joe’s advice. He 
just sat there, resting his back 
against a bunk and rested from his 
exertions. 

A half hour passed, during which 
time neither spoke more than a few 
words. The guards outside seemed 
watchful. They looked in through 
the open door every few minutes, 
but saw nothing suspicious in the 
conduct of their prisoners. 

Joe was cautious, and left off the 
job of sawing his tied-up hands 
whenever a guard poked his head in 
at the door. 

A party of riders saddled up and 
went away, with E] Rey and Three- 
fingers among them. From snatches 
of talk that drifted into the shack, 
Joe and the Kid learned that they 
were going to search for the buried 
express loot in the place described 
by the Kid. 

“The dinero’s thar, all right,” the 
surly young prisoner confided to Joe. 
“But that don’t do me no good. 
El Rey ain’t turnin’ me loose.” 

Joe’s freckled face showed the sur- 
prise he felt. “Is he such a ‘double- 
crossin’ polecat?” 

“That an’ plenty more!” the other 
declared. “Yuh see he’s afraid, if he 
turns me loose, I'll go an’ put the 
express company on his trail to re- 
cover their money.” 

“Why does he think that?” 

“He knows I want to git away 


from his gang,” the Kid explained. 
“When I joined up with him, I 
thought he was hirin’ me fer honest 
work. Instead, he sent me out to 
steal.” 

“How could he make yuh steal?” 
Joe’s tone showed the doubt in his 
mind. 

“He sent me an’ Cal Homans out 
together. I thought we was goin’ 
to round up strays. Cal left me in 
the brush, while he held up the stage. 
He got the strong box an’ run away, 
shootin’ it out with the guard. Afore 
I knew what I was doin’, I was mixed 
up in the robbery. Cal was hit bad, 
and I helped him git away.” 

“Thet’d be a hard story to tell a 
sheriff or a judge,” Joe put in, his 
freckled face serious. 

“But it’s the truth!” the Kid in- 
sisted. “I don’t want none o’ this 
outlaw kind o’ life. I got a dulce— 
a sweetheart, yuh know—down 
across the border. Conchita! She’s 
one of my own people—part Indian. 
We could have a nice rancho and 
really live, if I could only git clear 
o’ this mess.” 

Joe found himself believing this 
strange, sullen-faced youngster’s 
story, impossible as it sounded. 

“I reckon TIl have a good try at 
gittin? us both out of El Rey’s 
hands,” he promised. “Then we'll 
see.” And Joe went on working 
vigorously at his bonds. 

Ten minutes later, he gave a low 
exclamation of triumph. His hands 
were free. Now he could work on 
the ropes that tied his feet. 

“Yuh got a knife, Kid?” he whis- 
pered. 

“In the pocket of my shirt.” 

A guard passed just then, peered 
in at the two prisoners, and sat down 
on the bench outside. Evidently he 
saw nothing to excite suspicion or 


alarm. 
Joe slipped his hand over the side 
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of the bunk, found the Kid’s shirt 
pocket and drew out the clasp knife 
resting there. 

He opened it with fingers that 
trembled with excitement and eager- 
ness. 

A few moments later, he had 
slashed the bonds that tied his feet 
together. 

“Now then, Kid,” he ordered. 
“Move over here, so I kin get at yore 
hands.” 

The Kid cautiously shifted his po- 
sition. Joe quickly cut the cords 
that tied his fellow prisoner’s wrists. 
Then he leaped out of the bunk and 
slashed the cords around the Kid’s 
ankles. 

“Quick, now! Let’s see what we 
kin use fer weapons!” Joe murmured, 
crouching low beside his companion. 

There was a stir of feet outside. 
The guard, perhaps warned by some 
sense of danger, was about to take 
another look at his prisoners. 

- His figure bulked large in the door- 
way. This time, it was the power- 
ful form of Brute Grogan. 

In a flash, he saw what had hap- 
pened, and he raised~his_ bull-like 
voice in a roar of warning: 

“Hey, thar! Come quick! The 
pris‘ners has got loose!” 

And as he spoke, Grogan’s power- 
ful hands flashed down to the big 
Colt sixes on his bulky thighs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FLYIN’ BULLETS. 


THER men were coming in re- 
sponse to Grogan’s call. Joe 
could hear their boots thudding on 
the rocky ground. There was no 
time to lay plans, no time to search 
for guns or other weapons. The two 
prisoners must act at once—beat 
their enemies to the first punch. 
“Come on, Kid!” Joe yelled, and 
at the same moment, he launched his 


lean, powerful young body straight 
at the hulking figure of Brute Gro- 
gan in the doorway. 

He hit Grogan at the knees, and 
the big man toppled forward, like a 
stricken giant of the forest. His 
Colt .45s exploded harmlessly, as he 
instinctively pulled the triggers of 
both guns. 

“Leave him be,’ Joe warned. 
“Let’s try to make our hosses afore 
the——” . 

A loud shout from the men racing 
toward the cabin cut Joe’s words 
short: 

“There they are! - Plug ‘em! 
Burn ’em down! Don’t let ’em 
escape!” 

The Kid, who had paused to bend 
ever Grogan for a moment, now 
straightened and followed Joe out- 
side. Then the two raced side by 
side to where they saw their cayuses, 
standing with reins looped over the 
branch of a stunted mesquite tree. 

Bullets spatted all around them, 
kicking up clouds of dust around 
their feet, and droning past their ears 
like hornets. 

Now and then, the flying lead 
nicked them with flesh wounds that 
burned and stung, but did not stop 
them in their flight. 

The Kid was the better runner. 
He reached the mesquite ahead of 
Joe and loosened the reins of the 
buckskin Don. But the redhead was 
right on the Kid’s heels and got his 
own roan Circle J cow pony loose. 

Then the two were in the saddle 
and racing their broncs out toward 
the natural sandstone arch that 
formed the entrance to the des- 
peradoes’ hide-out. 

And now, the crew of gun toughs 
who had been left to guard them 
stopped their shooting and went after 
their cayuses. This gave the two 
fugitives a breathing spell, and 
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caused their pursuers to lose precious 
seconds. 

Joe and the Kid rode into the 
main canyon, turned west. The 
buckskin Don ran beautifully, with 
an ease and rhythm of motion that 
marked him as a horse of quality. 

Joe’s roan had to be spurred to 
keep up with the buckskin, and yet 
the latter seemed to be moving with- 
out effort, in a tireless, ground-eat- 
ing gallop that was a delight to the 
eyes of a horse lover. 

The Kid had to hold the buckskin 
in to let Joe catch up. 

The two were riding as fast as the 
turns and twists of the canyon trail 
would permit. Behind them, they 
could hear the hoofbeats of their 
pursuers’ brones. The sound echoed 
and reechoed along the walls. 

“Why yuh ridin’ this a way?” the 
Kid asked Joe. 

“It’s our best chance,” the red- 
head answered. 

The Kid asked no further ques- 
tions. He trusted this homely 
freckle-faced ranny who had got him 
and his horse out of their bad plight. 

He fumbled in his shirt, brought 
out a six-gun, and handed it to Joe. 

“Where'd yuh get this?” the sur- 
prised Montana waddy asked. 

“T took it offn the big jasper yuh 
tripped when he come gunnin’ fer us 
in the cabin,” the Kid explained. 

“Good fer you, younker!” Joe ex- 
claimed. “Got one fer yoreself, too, 
I see,” he added, as the Kid drew a 
second Colt from inside his shirt. 

“I didn’t lose no time. Jest man- 
aged to grab ’em out of his hands as 
he went down.” 

Ahead, the canyon widened out 
into a dry wash. Beyond lay open 
desert—sand, cactus, and mesquite, 
mile upon mile of it. 

They reached the dry wash, 
crossed it, and turned south, at Joe’s 
direction. 


A band of horsemen appeared at 
the canyon entrance—eight of them! 
They spied the two fugitives and 
came in hot pursuit. Their mounts 
were fresh and full of running. 

The buckskin ridden by the Kid 
was tiring, and Joe Scott’s cow pony 
had been on the trail since daybreak. 
Both horses had covered many more 
miles that day than the mounts of 
their pursuers. 

“Tf we kin make that point o’ rock 
yonder,” Joe said, pointing to a huge 
mass of- sandstone. that loomed 
ahead, “I reckon we'll be all hunky- 
dory. Hope so, anyway!” 

Now their enemies were getting 
within gun range again. They opened 
up with their saddle rifles, but their 
bullets fell short, and they gave up 
—for the time being. 

El Rey’s men were riding Joe and 
the Mescalero Kid down at such an 
angle that the two fugitives would 
be hemmed in before they could get 
around the point of rock for which 
they were heading. 

Joe sensed the strategy of their 
pursuers. 

“They’re tryin’ to cut us off, Kid,” 
he called out to his companion. 

“Yeah!” 

“Kin we beat ’em gettin’ beyond 
that rock?” Joe asked. 

“We'll try it,” the Kid answered, 
giving a twitch to the reins of the 
buckskin. 

The slight motion of the reins was 
a signal to the gallant Don that his 
master was calling on him for more 
speed. 

He leaped forward, lengthening his 
easy, smooth-flowing stride, and 
opening up a lead over Joe Scott’s 
cayuse. -But the Circle J cow pony 
couldn’t force any more speed out of 
its tired legs. It put on a spurt for a 
few yards, then lagged behind. 

“Go on ahead, Kid! Don’t wait 
fer me!” Joe shouted. 
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But the Kid wasn’t leaving a pard- 
ner behind that a way. “I’m stayin’ 
with yuh, cowboy! We're in this to- 
gether, up to the neck!” 

Joe drew his six-gun—the one the 
Mescalero Kid had taken from Brute 
Grogan—but instead of firing at the 
oncoming horsemen, he pointed it to- 
ward the distant cliffs and fired it— 
once—twice—three times! 

And then El Rey’s men opened up 
again with their rifles. This time, 
they were closer. Among them, Joe 
could make out the burly form of 
Brute Grogan and the skinny, 
crippled Pancho with his tawdry 
Mexican finery flapping about his 
lean body. 

Bullets began to hum and zing 
around the ears of the two fugitives. 
Spurts of sand were kicked up all 
around them. One slug clipped the 
brim of Joe’s hat; another burned a 
flesh wound across the side of the 
Kid's neck. 

Suddenly the Kid, who was in the 
lead, turned to Joe.- “Look! Here’s 
two more riders, comin’ around that 
point of rock!” He pointed straight 
ahead. 

For a moment, the redhead was 
alarmed. Then he gave a shout of 
joy. 

“Hooraw!” “Them’s 
my pards!” 

The two approaching horsemen 
saw Joe, and both waved to him. 

“See the younker on the big chest- 
nut hoss?” Joe exclaimed. 

The Kid nodded. 

“Thet’s my boss, Billy West. The 
other un’s Buck Foster!” 

The big chestnut drew away from 
the slower gray cow pony, ridden by 
Buck Foster. In a few minutes, Billy 
West had joined his red-headed cow- 
hand and was getting a hurried idea 
of what was what. 

Hot lead was still zmging uncom- 
fortably close. But the odds were 


he yelled. 


now four against eight, and the three 
Montana waddies could shoot fast 
and straight. Plumb few gunnies 
could match the smoothness and 
swiftness of their gun play. 

And now, whirling their cayuses, 
the Circle J saddle pardners eut 
loose with a withering volley from 
their Colts, straight into the group 
of oncoming riders. 

The latter had come into good six- 
gun range, and the lead tore into 
their ranks with terrorizing effect. 

One hombre was smashed in the 
shoulder and knocked out of his sad- 
n by the impact of a heavy .45 
slu 

R stopped lead with his 
ribs, slumped to the ground, his heel 
caught in the stirrup. His horse, 
panicked, started to prance and 
skitter, then whirled and galloped 
away, dragging its rider. 

Others went after him. Confusion 
reigned in the ranks of El Rey’s men 
as bullets nicked one and another of 
their number. 

In a few seconds, they had turned 
their horses in the direction from 
which they had come and were high- 
tailing it back to their hide-out. 

Joe Scott’s freckled face wore a 
broad grin as he saw the backs of his 
enemies vanishing in a cloud of sand 
and dust. 

“Reckon them yaller- bellied coy- 
otes don’t like the taste o’ lead and 
the smell o’ powder smoke that ain’t 
their own,” he remarked. 

“By ganny!” broke in his saddle 
pard, Buck Foster, his leathery face 
twisted in a savage snarl, his brown 
eyes ablaze. “Them mangy var- 
mints wouldn’t stay an’ swap lead 
with yores truly, Buck Foster! They 
turned tail an’ vamosed the minute I 
let——” 

“Yeah!” Joe Scott broke in. “Yuh 
done it all by yoreself. If you’d ’a’ 
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been with General Custer, Sittin’ 
Bull wouldn’t——” 

“All right, Joe. Enough o’ that!” 
Billy West’s voice was stern, but 
there was a twinkle in his serious 
gray eyes as he cut the argument off 
short, before it could get really 
started. “Tell me about yore friend. 
Tm plumb anxious to meet him.” 

Thus warned, Joe nodded toward 
the Kid, who sat his buckskin a few 
feet away, watching the retreat of 
his enemies. 

There was a far-away look in the 
somber eyes of the Mescalero Kid, 
but he turned, forcing a smile to his 
solemn face as Joe spoke to him. 

“Come here, Kid,” said the red- 
head. “I want yuh to meet my 
boss, Billy West. This hyar’s the 
Mescalero Kid, Billy.” 

Billy leaned over in his saddie and 
gripped the lean brown hand of the 
fugitive. The gray eyes of the Cir- 
cle J boss locked with the sullen 
brown ones of the youth for a mo- 
ment. Then both looked away. 

“Glad to know yuh, kid,” Billy 
said slowly, his bronze forehead 
puckered in a frown, as if he was 
thinking hard. “Seems ter me I’ve 
heard o’ the Mescalero Kid some way 
or other. But I can’t quite place 
where.” 

The Kid’s coppery face showed a 
sudden tinge of gray. His thin lips 
tightened for a moment, then re- 
laxed in a bitter smile. 

“Mebbe it was on a ‘Wanted’ 
notice,” he suggested. 

The Kid told Billy more about 
himself as they rode to the Circle J 
camp. And after eating a good meal 
prepared by the chink cook, Sing Lo, 
he talked freely. 

Five miles to the south was the 
town of Pascal, and it was there 
that El Rey made his headquarters, 


under another name. In Pascal, he 
was a boss gambler, known as 
“King” Wardman, and his gambling 
joint was known as the King’s Place. 

“King Wardman, huh?” Billy re- 
peated the name as the Kid paused. 

“That’s the big blond jasper I was 
tellin’ yuh about,” Joe Scott put in. 

“There’s lots of folks in Pascal 
who know Wardman is boss of a 
gang of half-breed and white out- 
laws who please his vanity by callin’ 
him El Rey—the King,” the Mes- 
calero Kid went on, and there was 
hate in his voice. 

“How about the law?” the Circle J 
boss asked. 

“He’s got the sheriff under his 
thumb—owns him body an’ soul,” 
the Kid explained. 

“But if he’s caught with the ex- 
press company’s stolen money in his 
possession,” Billy argued, “he kin be 
taken somewhere else for trial an’ 
then 

“I reckon yuh don’t know King 
Wardman’s power in these parts,” 
the Kid interrupted, his sullen eyes 
blazing. 

“Tm willin’ to test it,’ Billy said, 
and his bronzed jaw shut tightly in 
a hard, rigid line. 

“And TIl help yuh all I can!” the 
Kid offered. 

“Rest up with us to-night, 
younker,” Billy advised. “To-mor- 
row, we'll take a look-see what’s go- 
in’ on in Pascal.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE KING IS WORRIED. 


OWN in the hard-bitten little 

border town of Pascal, King 
Wardman ran the big gambling 
house and ruled the roost with an 
iron hand. His resort was known as 
the King’s Place, and was patronized 
by all sorts of hombres with a liking 
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for games of chance, even when all 
the breaks were against them. 

: King Wardman stood in well with 
the law. Sheriff Tom _ Billing— 
known as “Bottlenose” Billmg— 
owed his job to the gambler and did 
his bidding. The King was in no 
danger from Bottle-nose. 

But that night, as the gambler sat 
in his small office in the rear of his 
resort, there was a troubled expres- 
sion in his keen blue eyes. . He was 
no longer dressed in his buckskin 
outfit, with its bright colors and 
fancy trimmings. 

Instead, he wore a long coat of 
somber black, with white linen shirt 
and black tie. On his head rested a 
wide-brimmed black Stetson. Across 
his vest stretched a heavy gold 
-watch chain, with a large nugget at- 
tached to it. 

In his other outfit, he had looked 
a romantic sort of desperado. In his 
-present attire, he had the appear- 
ance of a prosperous gambler. 

King Wardman was both—des- 
perado and gambler. He played two 
parts in life; and he dressed to suit 
each part. 

That night, King Wardman, the 
gambler, was uneasy, because of 
something El Rey, the bandit, had 
done. It was that matter of the bag 
of gold coin he had dug up—the loot 
of the Laguna Express. 

It was true that the money had 
been stolen by the Mescalero Kid 
and a companion who had been 
killed. But stealing express money 
was dangerous business. The com- 
pany hired detectives who were like 
bloodhounds on the trail, eager, sav- 
age, relentless. They got their man. 
They were like the Mounties and the 
Rangers. They prided themselves 
on always bringing to justice those 
who stole from their company. 

It was dangerous business to have 
express loot in one’s possession. That 


was why King Wardman was 
troubled. He knew that the Mes- 
calero Kid hated him, and the Kid 
had good reason for his hatred. 
Wardman had tricked the youngster 
into joining his band, had led him 
into crime. 

It was the Kid’s intention, Ward- 
man knew, to report the fate of the 
Laguna loot to the express company 
and set the company’s detectives on 
Wardman’s trail to recover it. And 
King Wardman had no intention of 
giving up that bag of gold. 

At that moment, it rested in the 
heavy iron safe in the corner of his 
office. In order that it might re- 
main there, a certain man must be 
caught—and_ silenced. And that 
man was the Mescalero Kid. 

King Wardman got up from his 
chair, puffing nervously on a cigar, 
and went to the door of his office. 

He looked out on the bar and 
gaming room of his resort. Tables 
were crowded. The air was filled 
with the rattle of chips and dice, the 
whir of the roulette wheel, the calls 
of the croupiers, the murmur of 
voices as men made their bets. 

King Wardman beckoned to. a 
Mexican boy who was serving drinks. 

“Ts Pancho around? Hasn’t he 
come yet?” he demanded. 

“Si, señor,” the boy replied. “He 
ees here!” y 

“Send him to me,” Wardman or- 
dered, and went into his office again, 
slumping down in the armchair once 
more. 

A few minutes later, the one-eyed 
cripple, Pancho, appeared at the 
door. 

“Come in!” Wardman said gruffly. 
“And shut the door!” 

The skinny half-breed shuffled in- 
side, looking more miserable than 
ever. His shabby finery appeared 


‘more ragged and dirty than before. 
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He stood there, silent, staring at 
Wardman out of his one eye. 

“And now, fool,’ the gambler 
thundered, rising and shaking his fist 
in Pancho’s face, “I learn that you 
lete the Mescalero Kid escape, and 
also the red-headed cow-puncher. 
Bah!” And Wardman smashed the 
skinny cripple brutally with his big 
fist, knocking him down and follow- 
ing the blow with a kick. 

Pancho crouched against the wall, 
holding his thin hands over his face 
and moaning. 

“But no, señor,” he protested, “it 
was not I who let them escape!” 

Wardman again kicked the half- 
breed in the ribs, making him ery 
aloud in agony. “You lying pig! 
Tve got to find the Mescalero Kid. 
He mustn’t get away. He must be 
recaptured. Do you know where he 
went?” 

“I can only guess, señor,” Pancho 
-murmured humbly. 

“Let’s hear yore guess!” 

“There were some cowboys from 
Montana camping in a draw near 
Sugar Loaf Butte,’ Pancho told his 
boss. “I believe they are the same 
who rescued the Kid and his red- 
headed compañero.” 

“What. makes yuh think so?” 
Wardman asked, suspicion in his 
voice. 

“A friend of mine saw them in 
their camp,” Pancho explained, “and 
the red-headed one was with them. 
Their Chinese: cook told my friend 
they were from Montana.” 

“Humph!” King Wardman went 
back to his chair and flung himself 
into it. “How many of these Mon- 
tana cowboys was there?” 

“Three—and the Chinese cook!” 

“The Mescalero Kid would make 
four fightin’ men. I don’t count the 
chink.” Wardman sat still, think- 
ing hard. “Go tell Three-fingers to 
round up atleast ten men to ride out 


to them Montana waddies’ camp to- 
night. Chances are the Kid’s stay- 
in’ with them, and we'll pay him a 
surprise visit. Hurry, now! Va- 
mose, pronto!” 

With fear paling his thin features 
and causing him to tremble in every 


limb, Pancho dragged himself to his 


feet and limped out of the office. 
His lips were moving, but no sound 
came forth. He looked like a 
whipped cur, slinking away to do the 
bidding of a brutal master. 

Within less than an hour, a group 
of horsemen gathered at the rear of 
the King’s Place, with Three-fingers 
taking charge. Brute Grogan was in 
the party, too, and so was Pancho, 
mounted on ‘his bony, flea-bitten 
gray. 

King Wardman appeared at. the 
rear door of his office. He was still 
garbed in his gambler’s black cloth- 
ing—a sign that he was not riding 
with his men that night. But he 
talked earnestly to both Harte and 
Grogan. 

“Remember, this is important. We 
got to git hold of the Mescalero Kid. 
We don’t want a crowd of express 
dicks comin’ around,” he told them. 

“We'll do our best!” Three-fingers 
Harte promised. 


“Tf it’s possible ” Brute Gro- 


gan began. 
“I don’t want ‘ifs, ” Wardman in- 
terrupted sharply. “Get this 


straight: Yo’ve got to bring in the 
Mescalero Kid—dead or alive, I 
don’t care which. He’s wanted, and 
thar’s ten of yuh to get him!” 
“Them cowpokes he’s holed up 
with kin shoot,” Three-fingers put in. 
“They’re pizen with their Colts!” 
“But thar’s only three o’ them, be- 
sides the Kid,” Wardman reminded 


them. “So Ill take no excuses. 


- Pancho will guide yuh to the place. 


999 


He knows where they’re campin’. 
And so they set forth, riding out 
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of town in a cloud of dust under the 
silver moonlight and hitting across 
the cactus-dotted desert flats. Giant 
saguaros lifting their arms skyward 
looked like ghosts in the distance. 
Gnarled mesquites and Joshua trees 
took on strange shapes, as the light 
played tricks on the eyes by throw- 
ing ebony shadows against patches 
of brilliant whiteness. 

At last, the riders came in sight of 
a big sugar-loaf butte. Pancho, who 
was riding between Three-fingers 
and Brute Grogan, pointed to a 
break in the cliffs some distance to 
the east of it. 

“That’s where them rannies from 
Montana are camped,” he said. 

They headed for the draw. As 
they got close, they could make out 
a curl of smoke arising from the 
dying camp fire. But they could see 
nobody. 

“Reckon they’ve either vamosed 
or they’re sleepin’ somewheres back 
there,” Three-fingers remarked. 

Brute Grogan slid out of his sad- 
dle, gathered up an armful of grease- 
wood brush, and advanced boldly to- 
ward the fire. He threw the sticks 
on the fire and stirred it to life with 
the toe of his boot. There was a 
flare as the greasewood began. to 
catch, and the forms of cow-punchers 
sleeping in the blankets, with their 
saddles for pillows, could be seen. 

But before Grogan or any of the 
others could make a move to see if 
one of the sleeping men was the 
Mescalero Kid, a sharp voice barked 
a command from farther back in the 
draw: 

“Stand right where yuh are! Don’t 
make another move! T ean drill any 
one of yuh right through the heart! 
Put up yore hands!” 

The gunnies sent by King Ward- 
man sat their horses like men turned 
to stone. They were plain targets 


for the unseen speaker. Slowly they 
elevated their hands. 

“What yuh want, comin’ to this 
camp like sneakin’ coyotes at night?” 
demanded the voice from the shad- 
ows of the draw. 

“We're lookin’ fer an express thief 
known as the Mescalero Kid,” said 
Three-fingers boldly. “If he’s here 
and———” 

“Do yuh know the Mescalero Kid 
when yuh see him?” asked the voice. 

“Yes!” 

“Git off yore hoss!” the voice com- 
manded. 

Three-fingers obeyed. 

“Now make a mesquite torch from 
the fire and take a look at the three 
hombres that’s sleepin’ thar,” the 
voice went on. 

.Three-fingers took a handful of 
mesquite sticks from the pile of fire- 
wood, set them ablaze, and went to 
each of the rolled-up figures slum- 
bering in their blankets. 

He completed his examination 
with an exclamation of disgust. 
Using his mesquite torch, he looked 
around the draw, but could see no 
other sleeping waddies. 

One of the blanketed forms was 
that of the freckle-faced redhead, 
Joe Scott; another was the grizzled 
Buck Foster. Both were snoring 
with a sound like the long-drawn-out 
grunting of hogs. The third sleeper 
was a Chinaman, who slumbered 
with a gentle, soundless, regular 
breathing. 

“Well? Yuh satisfied?” asked the 
voice. 

“How about yoreself?” countered 
Three-fingers. “Mebbe yo’re——” 
~ “No, I ain’t. Come an’ see for 
yoreself! Then go back an’ tell yore 
pardners. I’m behind the boulder on 
the right of the draw—just before 
yuh come to the hoss corral.” 
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Three-fingers walked forward 
boldly. The mesquite sticks were 
burning down to his fingers, so that 
he was forced to drop them. 

A man suddenly stepped out from 
behind the boulder as he got close to 
it. In one hand, he held a Colt .45; 
in the other, a small lighted lantern. 
He held it up, so that Three-fingers 
could see his face. 

“I ain’t the Mescalero Kid, huh?” 

Three-fingers shook his head 
slowly. “Yo’re one o’ them Mon- 
tana cow-punchers, I reckon!” 

“Yeah. I’m West—of the Cir- 
cle J spread, near Twin Rivers.” 

“We heard the Mescalero Kid was 
holin’? up with you. He’s wanted 
fer——” 

“Looks to me,” Billy West inter- 
rupted, “like the Kid expected yore 
visit. ’Cause he vamosed without 
tellin’ us he was goin’, after we 
thought he was all settled plumb 
comfortable fer the night.” 

Three-fingers was silent. 

“Tf yuh’ll call off yore pack o’ wolf 
hounds and let us git our sleep,” the 
Circle J boss hinted, “we'll be plumb 
obliged, me an’ my saddle pardners. 
And yuh better not wake them two 
rannies up, "Cause they gits plumb 
proddy when they’re woke up sud- 
den.” 

The next instant, Billy West 
stepped back quickly behind the 
boulder that had hidden him before. 

“Git goin’, hombre!” he warned. 
“T don’t like gents that come sneak- 
in’ around when my hands are sleep- 
in’. Pull yore freight!” 

Muttering under his breath, 
Three-fingers retreated to where his 
companions waited for him. 

“The Kid ain’t there,” he re- 
ported. “He was, but he run away 
during the early part o’ the night.” 

“Probably high-tailed it over the 


border to that Mex gal of his,” one 
gunman suggested. 

“We can’t go back to town an’ tell 
King Wardman that,” Brute Grogan 
argued, and there was a trace of fear 
in his brutish face. 

“We looked fer the Kid where 
King told us to look,” Three-fingers 
pointed out. “It ain’t our fault he 
wasn’t there.” 

“I reckon wed best go back to 
town an’ finish our party,” Brute 
Grogan decided, “an’ forget about 
Wardman. When he asks about the 
Kid, it'll be time enough to tell him.” 

And with that plan agreed upon, 
the gunmen sent by King Wardman 
to capture the Mescalero Kid rode 
back to the desert town of Pascal to 
finish their night of celebration. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CALL ON THE KING. 


HE town of Pascal was just com- 

ing awake after a big night. King 
Wardman had paid off his gunmen 
the day before, and they were spend- 
ing the money in the saloons and 
gambling dives of the town. Much 
of their pay went back to Wardman 
himself, over the tables of his re- 
sort, the King’s Place. 

Bartenders were getting ready for 
a new day’s business. Swampers 
were cleaning up the floor and 
emptying spittoons. Storekeepers 
had opened up their places for an 
hour or more. 

The King’s Place itself was be- 
ginning to show signs of life. Big 
red-faced Joe Dundalk, the head 
bartender, was bossing the swampers 
around, making them step lively as 
they went about their tasks. 

“Git busy thar, Pottsy,” he bawled 
at one of them. “Git them spit- 
toons cleaned up, and don’t forget 
them in the King’s office!” 
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Thus cautioned, “Pottsy”—a little 
fat blotchy-faced fellow—waddled 
on his short legs toward the door of 
King Wardman’s office and flung it 
open: 

A moment later, Pottsy came fly- 
ing out as if a legion of devils was 
at his heels. His blotchy face had 
Jost its color; his eyes threatened to 
pop right out of his head. He rushed 
up to Joe Dundalk behind the bar 
and stood there, gasping and pant- 
ing. 

Joe Dundalk poured a stiff drink 
and shoved the glass into Pottsy’s 
shaking hand. 

“Swaller that, Pottsy, then count 
ten and tell me what it’s all about,” 
he advised. 

Pottsy obeyed orders. Then he 
got out slowly, one word at a time: 

“The King—in there—go look an’ 
see for yourself. F ¢-can’t——” 

There seemed no hope of getting 
anything out of Pottsy, so big Joe 
Dundalk walked into his boss’s of- 
fice to see what had scared the Jittle 
swamper. 

And Joe Dundalk himself felt kind 
of sick at the sight that was revealed 
there in the office by the morning 
sunlight that came in through a slit 
in the window shade. 

King Wardman was stretched out 
in his big chair, legs sprawled, head 
lolling forward on his chest. He was 
still dressed in his black broadeloth 
suit, but across the white shirt front, 
there was a streak of dark red, and 
the hilt of a knife was sticking out 
from his chest to show where some 
murderer had inflicted a mortal 
wound. 

Joe Dundalk turned away, rushed 
‘outside and found the sheriff, Bottle- 
nose Billing. 

The latter came in, downed a 
drink at the expense of the house, 
and carried a glass of the fiery liquor 
into King Wardman’s office. 


Leaning over the still form of the 
gambler, he poured the whisky be- 
tween his clenched teeth. Then he 
tried for some faint pulse or sign of 
a heartbeat. 

“Thar seems ter be just a flicker 
of life in him,” he murmured, look- 
ing up at Joe Dundalk. Then he 
turned again to the stricken King 
Wardman. 

“Kin yuh tell me who done this, 
King?” he asked, placing his ear 
close to the gambler’s purple lips, as 
they moved slightly. 

For a moment, Wardman’s eyes 
opened, a hoarse whisper escaped 
him. Then he collapsed in a limp 
heap. 

Sheriff Bottle-nose Billing looked 
at Joe Dundalk again. “Yuh heard 
what he said?” he asked. 

The bartender nodded. “Yeah. 
He said ‘The Mescalero Kid!’ ” 

Then the sheriff’s eyes wandered 
to the door and lighted on a stranger 
who had come in from the street. 

“You!” The sheriff got to his feet 
and pointed at the newcomer. “Did 
you hear, too?” 

The stranger—a well-built young 
cow-puncher with bronzed face, 
straight-gazing gray eyes, and a firm 
jaw—nodded. “Yeah, I heard him 
say ‘The Mescalero Kid,’ too!” 

“TII hev to git up a posse and hunt 
that young varmint down!” the sher- 
iff shouted, moving toward the outer 
door of the King’s Place. 

“Pd like to join yore posse,” said 
the stranger. “The name’s West, 
and I been a depity to Sheriff Jim 
Hawks, up in Twin Rivers, Mon- 
tana,” 

“I reckon I kin use yuh,” Bottle- 
nose accepted the Circle J boss’s of- 
fer. 

“I got two cowhands that’s pretty 
good with their smoke-poles,” Billy 
added. 
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“Bring ’em along,” said Bottle- 
nose, and again started for the street. 

But Billy called him back. “D’yuh 
mind if I take a look-see at Ward- 
man’s body? I got an idea me 

“Go ahead!” said the lawman. 
“Join me at the sheriff’s office, and 
bring along yore men.” Then he was 
gone. 

Billy West entered the office of the 
dead gambler and closed the door be- 
hind him. He remained in the room 
for several minutes. 

When he came out, there was a 
puzzled frown on his bronzed fore- 
head, and he was holding something 
tightly clenched in his left hand. He 
thrust this object into the inner 
pocket of his calfskin vest, then 
closed the door again. 

He strode across the. floor and 
went out onto the street. Buck 
Foster and Joe Scott were loitering 
outside. They greeted him with ex- 
citement in their voices. 

“What’s this?” Buck demanded. 
“I hear that young. varmint, the 
Mescalero Kid, has killed a gent!” 

“Yeah,” Joe Scott added. “And 
the sheriff wants us in his posse.” 

“T didn’t trust that young snake,” 
Buck went on. “It’s a wonder he 
didn’t cut my throat when, I was 
sleepin’—afore he sneaked out of our 
camp last night!” 

Billy paid no attention to the talk 
of his two hands, but went straight 
to the office of Sheriff Bottle-nose 
Billing. 

Buck and Joe trailed their spurs 
along the wooden sidewalk, close on 
their boss’s heels. 

The sounds of men’s voices raised 
in loud argument came to the ears of 
the Montana waddies as they neared 
the sheriff's office. 

The door was slightly open, and 
Billy gave it a push, then stepped in- 


side with his two rannies right be- 
hind him. 

Two tough-looking gents were 
arguing with the sheriff. One of 
them was the big bruiser known as 
Brute Grogan. The other was Three- 
fingers Harte. 

Brute Grogan was shaking his 
huge fist under the law officer's red 
nose. 

“If we catch that young rat, we'll 
hang him pronto!” Grogan was say- 
ing. “We ain’t takin’ no chances on 
him escapin’ or standin’ trial.” 

“Yeah!” Three-fingers Harte put 
in. “And if he makes a fight, we'll 
fill him full 0’ lead!” 

Sheriff Bottle-nose Billing tried to 
bluster. Now that King Wardman 
was dead, the docile lawman was 
making an attempt to assert himself 
—perhaps to regain some of his old 
self-respect. 

“This. -hyar- is a 
county!” he declared. 
allowin’ 7? 

Brute and Three-fingers cut him 
off with a loud roar of laughter. 

“Haw-haw-haw!”. said Brute. 
“Yo’re the law, are yuh?” 

“Don’t forget yo’re still takin’ or- 
ders from us, John Law!” Three-fin- 
gers added. “Were fillin? Ward- 
man’s shoes!” 

Sheriff Billing’s face had gone 
purple, and he was on the point of a 
sharp reply, when Billy West horned 
into the conversation. 

“Excuse me, gents!” he said, step- 
ping forward, a faint smile flickering 
about the corners of his straight 
mouth, although his gray eyes were 
stern and deadly serious. “Just a 
word with yuh, sheriff!” 

Bottle-nose Billing looked toward 
the Circle J boss. “What is it?” 

“Tve changed my mind about me 
an’ my men ridin’ with yuh, sheriff,” 


law-abidin’ 
“And I ain’t 
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Billy said calmly. “We won't be go- 
in’ along.” 

The sheriff waved his hand, as if 
the matter was quite unimportant. 

“All right, younker, we'll manage 
without yuh,” he said, and turned 
again to argue with Brute Grogan 
and Three-fingers Harte. 

Buck Foster tried to horn in on 
the argument. “D’yuh mean ter say, 
Billy, that we ain’t ” he began. 

But the Circle J boss shouldered 
him and pushed him aside. 

“Fork yore hosses an’ come along!” 
Billy ordered, his voice edged with 
steel. “Were ridin’ our own trail!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
FOLLERIN’ SIGN. 


HE Circle J camp was deserted, 

except for the extra saddle and 
pack horses in the rope corral at the 
rear of the draw. The pots and pans 
and plates and cups had been washed 
up and stacked neatly. The fire on 
which breakfast had been cooked was 
black out. 

Joe Scott, who could read sign like 
an Indian, got to work at once, try- 
ing to pick out the hoofprints of the 
Mescalero Kid’s buckskin from 
those of the other cayuses. 

Buck Foster wasn’t much help to 
the redhead. He just stomped around 
impatiently, blustering and offermg 
suggestions that were quite useless. 

“They kin hev that Mescalero Kid 
hung a dozen times over while yo’re 
lookin’ at them hoofprints,” he told 
the redhead. 

Joe paid no attention to the 
veteran’s remark. 

“I wonder whar that heathen 
Chinee, Sing Lo’s up an’ went to,” 
Buck continued, a moment later. “T 
bet he’s sneaked inter town to guzzle 
up a load of tanglefoot and get him- 
self pie-eyed!” 
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Still Joe Scott was silent. He was 
too busy to waste time arguing with 
Buck Foster just now—a fact which 
annoyed the veteran even more than 
if Joe had answered him back. 

After studying the hoofmarks 
around the corral for about fifteen 
minutes, Joe went over to talk to 
Billy West. 

“I think I’ve got the buckskin’s 
hoofmarks figured out,” the redhead 
said. “If I kin pick up his sign, 
mebbe we kin catch up with him.” 

There was a glint of impatience in 
Billy West’s gray eyes. He was 
eager to be domg something. This 
sign readin’ was slow business, and 
it made him restive, like a high- 
spirited horse. 

Danger, his big chestnut, too, 
seemed to sense the situation, and he 
was pawing the ground, whinnying 
softly, and tossing his fine head. Per- 
haps he had caught his master’s 
tenseness; or perhaps he understood. 

“All right, then, Buck.” Billy 
turned to Buck Foster. “If yo’re 
comin’ with us, hit the saddle—an’ 
button yore lip!” 

Buck growled something that his 
boss didn’t hear, as he went for his 
gray cow pony and climbed into its 
saddle. 

Billy and Joe mounted and rode 
out of the mouth of the draw. All 
the time, the red-headed waddy’s 
eyes were fixed on the sandy 
ground, looking for sign of the buck- 
skin’s hoofprints. 

Presently, he found what he was 
looking for—a line of hoofmarks 
running due north. 

“Here they are!” he exclaimed, 
and started_to follow the sign. 

He rode on, with Billy and Buck 
close behind. But after following up 
the trail for about ten minutes, the 
sign petered out in a dry wash. 

The trail of hoofprints came to an 
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end as abruptly as if the buckskin 
had suddenly been lifted into the air. 

“He must ’a’ fogged his sign with 
a blanket or somepn,” Joe Scott 
muttered, his eyes searching the 
sandy ground for further hoofprints. 

“I think yo’re a durned poor sign- 
reader, carrot-top!” Buck Foster put 
in. “If you’d ’a’ left this business to 
a 

“Waal, go ahead an’ show me 
which way the Kid went from here,” 
Joe challenged. 

Buck Foster twisted the ends of 
his mustache and frowned hard. 
“Yuh didn’t start right,” he 
growled. “Mebbe yuh got the wrong 
hoofprints. I don’t read sign the 
same way you do!” 

“Waal, I ain't * Joe began, 
and then he stopped ‘and looked 
backward over his shoulder. “Hey, 
look at the chink! He acts like he’s 
been eatin’ loco weed or S 

“Or lappin’ up redeye,” Buck in- 
terrupted. “Of all the rum-guzzlin’, 
no-aecount heathens I ever seen, 
that thar Chinee am the worst!” 

“We'll see what he has to say, any- 
how,” Billy West advised. “Mebbe 
he’s found out somethin’ about the 
Kid.” 

They rode to meet the little Chi- 
naman, who was riding toward them, 
quirting his lazy piebald cayuse to 
its utmost speed and drumming its 
ribs with his spurless heels. His 
loose black coat was flying in the 
wind, and he was yelling shrilly to 
the Circle J waddies, but they 
couldn’t make out what he was try- 
ing to tell them. 

At last, he came close enough to 
make himself heard. 

“Mistlee Billy, come quick! Bad 
homblays killmg Mescalaylo Kid!” 
he repeated over and over. 

Billy caught the piebald cayuse 
by the reins as it came to a halt in a 
cloud of sand. At the same time, he 

WW—6F 


seized Sing Lo by the arm and shook 
him. 

“Thar’s bad hombres killin’ the 
Mescalero Kid, yuh say?” 

Sing Lo nodded. “Yes, Mistlee 
Billy!” 

“Yuh sure they ain’t the sheriff’s 
men?” 

“Not sheliff’s deputies.” 

“Where are they?” 

Sing Lo pointed to the south. 
“Lat way, Mistlee Billy. They got 
him tlapped, Mistlee Billy. Pretty 
soon, shoot him dead, so be!” 

“Show us the way!” Billy ordered. 
“Ts it far?” 

“Not so far, Mistlee Billy.” 

“Make that lazy crowbait o’ yores 
shake his hocks, then!” Billy told the 
Chinaman. “Git goin’!” 


About two miles to the south of 
the Circle J camp, a party of El 
Rey’s desperadoes had caught up 
with the Mescalero Kid. They had 
him hemmed into an angle of the 
cliffs, and were trying to smoke him 
out of the corner in which he had 
taken refuge. 

The sound of gunfire came to the 
ears of the Circle J waddies as they 
drew nearer. 

Sing Lo, showing the way, urged 
his sleepy piebald with voice and ` 
heels, accompanied by violent slap- 
ping of his right hand across the lazy 
little brute’s rump. 

Joe and Billy, ridmg a little be- 
hind the Chinaman, caught sight of 
El Rey’s gunmen, like a pack of 
hungry wolves stalking their prey, as 
they spread out in a wide half cirele. 

They were taking advantage of 
the shelter offered by clumps of cac- 
tus and ridges of sand, while they 
poured hot lead at the position held 
by the fugitive Mescalero Kid. 

‘That young hombre was fighting 
back bravely enough, but his shelter 
was only a small sandstone slab, 
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hardly big enough to cover his entire 
body. Every now and then, his red- 
and-green serape showed plainly. It 
wouldn’t be long before the gun 
wolves would get him. He hadn’t a 
chance of escape. 

His buckskin horse was nowhere 
in sight. Billy West figured that he 
must have got it out of the way be- 
fore the battle started. That was a 
point in the Kid’s favor. It was 
what Billy himself would do if he 
and Danger ever got into such a mess 
as the Kid was in now. 

The Circle J boss and his red- 
headed saddle mate exchanged a few 
low-voiced remarks. They were lay- 
ing a plan of action. They hoped to 
get closer—take the desperadoes by 
surprise. 

But Buck Foster put the kibosh 
on that idea pronto. As soon as he 
saw El Rey’s men, he let out a wild 
cowboy yell, spurred his horse, and 
sent it racing ahead of all the others. 

“Yip-peee! Here I come! Lead 
an’ smoke from Circle J!’ he 
shouted, as he went lickety-split past 
Sing Lo’s piebald. 

Then he had his six-gun out and 
was triggering it in the general di- 
rection of the besieging party. 

Billy and Joe called out a warning 
to him. He spun his cayuse about 
on a dime and came riding back to 
them. 

“What’s the matter, 
Yuh afraid PI 

“Jest keep yore shirt on, ol’- 
timer!” Billy warned. 

“I could clean up that nest o’ pole- 
cats all by me lonesome!” Buck 
boasted. 

“We'd hate to see yuh turned into 
buzzard bait,” Joe began. Then his 
blue eyes sparkled with sudden ex- 
citement. He pointed. “Look! 
‘Look! Billy! Buck! They—they’ve 
‘got the Mescalero Kid! He’s hit! 
He’s down!” 


younkers? 


Tt was true. There was a sudden 
flash of a red-and-green serape as the 
Kid’s body, struck by a stray bul- 
let, went down. Now they could see 
his feet and the ends of his bell-bot- 
tom pantaloons sticking out from be- 
hind the narrow slab of sandstone 
which had served him as a shelter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SHRED OF EVIDENCE. 


A CHEER went up from King 

Wardman’s men. Then they 
turned to face their new enemies. 
With odds of ten to three, in their 
favor, they were full of courage and 
confidence. 

Joe pointed out Brute Grogan to 
Billy; also Three-fingers Harte, and 
the skinny half-breed Pancho in his 
greasy, tattered Mexican finery. 
The latter was limping toward his 
cayuse when Grogan barked a harsh 
order. 

Pancho stopped and dropped 
down behind a cactus clump, at the 
same time raising his carbine and 
bringing it into aim. 

The other gunmen were also get- 
ting ready to turn their weapons 
against the approaching Montana 
waddies. 

B-rang! 
bang! 

Bullets came droning past the 
Circle J cow-punchers. 

At a quick order from Billy West, 
Buck and Joe slid out of their sad- 
dles, turned their cayuses loose, and 
advanced on foot to do battle with 
their enemies. They could see the 
horses of El Rey’s men in charge of 
one of their number, taking cover 
from the gunfire in a near-by arroyo. 

And the Circle J rannies weren’t 
risking their good horseflesh against 
a bunch of polecats like this gun 
crew of King Wardman’s. 

So they came forward like stalk- 


Bang-bang-bang-bang- 
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ing Indians, crouching low, alert, 
guns drawn. Lead whistled above 
their heads, nicked them again and 
again, but they held their fire. 
Steadily they advanced—dodging, 
bending low to the ground, always 
offering a puzzling target. 

Then another sharp command 
from the Circle J boss, and they be- 


came fighting madmen. Their guns, 


came up; their trigger fingers worked 
with frenzied speed and deadly ac- 
euracy. 

Each man picked out one group of 
King Wardman’s gunnies as his own 
particular foes—and let them have 
ate, 
For ten—fifteen seconds, a wither- 
ing blast of lead was exchanged be- 
tween men scarcely a dozen paces 
away from one another. 

Then it was all over. Half a dozen 
of King Wardman’s gun slingers. lay 
stretched out on the sand. The rest 
were running for their horses as fast 
as they could go. 

Three cow-punchers staggered for- 
ward.on shaky legs, gripped hands 
with one another, and looked after 
the retreating foes. 

Then they shook their heads to 
clear them and cast their glances at 
the men who lay on the ground. 

Their faces were grimy, sweaty, 
and crimson-stained, but there was a 
grin on the freckled pan of Joe Scott, 
and Billy West’s straight mouth 
curved in a smile. Only Buck 
Foster was serious. He glared after 
the departing gunmen and spat with 
contempt. 

“Bah! The skunks!” he barked. 
“They wouldn’t stay an’ make a 
fight of it! The yaller varmints!” 

“Let’s see how bad the Kid’s been 
hit,” Billy West said, starting toward 
the sandstone slab behind which the 
youngster had been hiding. 

Joe followed, and Buck came 
trailing along. But all three paused 


as they came to the outstretched 
forms of the six men who had been 
struck down by their Jead. 

All six were dead. Those who had 
been wounded had been dragged 
away by their companions. 

Among the six, Billy and Joe 
recognized the burly form of Brute 
Grogan, his face hideously con- 
torted. Three-fingers Harte, too, lay 
in a crumpled heap, face down. They 
knew him by the hand with its miss- 
ing finger, stretched out on the sand, 
still spread over his six-gun. 

A little away from the others, 
Billy discovered the body of the one- 
eyed half-breed Pancho. A bullet 
had drilled. his forehead, and he lay 
face upward to the sky, eyes staring 
sightlessly, but the expression of the 
crippled outlaw’s face was calm and 
peaceful—as if he had found rest 
after a life of strife and bitterness. 

Billy knelt down beside the limp 
form of the half-breed, with his back 
turned to the others, for two or three 
minutes. There was something 
about the man that aroused his in- 
terest. 

When Billy straightened up, Buck 
and Joe were already beside the 
Mescalero Kid, getting him onto his 
feet. Sing Lo had appeared, now 
that the shooting was all over, and 
he had a small flask of whisky, which 
he put to the Kid’s lips. 

The young fugitive’s face was 
pale, except where bullets had 
plowed crimson gashes. His vivid- 
colored serape was soaked with dark- 
red stains from a wound in his shoul- 
der. He was weak and barely able 
to stand, but he smiled wanly at his 
rescuers. 

“Thanks, pards!” he murmured. 
“Yuh shore saved me from bein’ shot 
up by them gunnies of Wardman’s!” 

“Git busy, Sing Lo!” Billy West 
ordered. “Fix up his wounds, so he 
kin ride pronto!” 
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Sing Lo got busy tearing strips 
from his own shirt, and in an amaz- 
ingly short space of time, he had the 
wounded shoulder bandaged and the 
crimson flow stopped. 

“Yore hoss, Kid, where is it?” 
Billy asked. 

The Kid pointed to a small crevice 
in the rocks, which the others had 
not noticed. There they found the 
buckskin, Don, unhurt. He came 
out, whinnying a greeting to his 
master. 

“Now then, Kid,” Billy said, help- 
ing the fugitive to climb into Don’s 
saddle, “the border’s nigh on twenty 
mile south, and there’s a gal named 
Conchita ” He paused, a ques- 
tioning look on his bronzed face. 

The Kid nodded and smiled. 

“Think yuh kin make it to her— 
an’ stay there and not run afoul the 
law ag’in?” Billy asked, holding out 
his hand. 

“Si, amigo!” The Kid gripped the 
Circle J boss’s outstretched hand. 
“Muchas gracias!” 

“Vaya usted con Dios!” Billy 
murmured the familiar Spanish 
“Godspeed!” “Burn leather, Kid,” 
he added, “afore the sheriff gits 
a-holt of yuh!” 

The Kid waved a farewell to Buck 
and Joe, then touched Don’s flanks 
lightly with his spurs. The buckskin 
leaped forward, full of running. 

“Sa-ay, Billy!” Buck Foster ex- 
claimed, glaring after the Kid. “Is 
yuh lettin’ that murderin’ young 
snake git away?” 

“The Kid ain’t a killer, Buck,” 
Billy told the fiery old cow-puncher. 
“He’s jest a dumb younker that’s 
run into a plumb bad run o’ hard 
luck.” < 

“But he’s wanted fer killin’ that 
— jasper!” Buck reminded his 

Oss 


“Pm givin’ him a chance to live 
down his past and git a new start 


with a gal of his own kind, who’s a 
heap fond of him,” Billy said quietly, 
“and don’t you go hornin’ in an’ 
spoilin’ things, ol’-timer!” 

Buck stood and gaped open- 
mouthed. The expression on his 
leathery face set Joe Scott. laughing 
till his sides ached. 

“Tell yuh what yuh do, Buck,” 
Billy said, a moment later, as his 
gray eyes swept the desert flats. “I 
see some more riders comin’ this 
way. They’re most likely the sheriff 
an’ his posse.” 

“They’re wantin’ that Mescalero 
button fer murder!” Buck declared 
sullenly. “TIl be a horned toad if I 
understand what——” 

“Mebbe yuh’d like to turn me 
over to the law fer lettin’ a murderer 
git away?” Billy suggested, a grim 
smile playing about the corners of 
his straight mouth. 

Buck muttered something under 
his breath. There was a look of dog- 
like devotion in his brown eyes. No 
matter what his boss had done, Buck 
Foster wasn’t turning against him. 
But just the same, the old buckaroo 
was troubled in his mind. Square- 
shooter that he was, he didn’t like 
this business. 

“Look here, Buck!” Billy moved 
over to where the dead body of the 
one-eyed half-breed, Pancho, lay, 
face upward. “Yuh see this hom- 
bre?” 
~ Buck nodded. 

Billy dropped to one knee beside 
the stiffening corpse. One hand 
fumbled inside his calfskin vest and 
came out holding something which 
he clutched tightly, as if it was very 
precious. 

With his other hand, Billy took 
hold of the dead Pancho’s short 
jacket, with its tarnished em- 
broidery. He pointed out a place 
where a part of the gold trimming 
had been torn violently away. 
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“This,” he said, “is what I’ve been 
lookin’ for.” 

Buck stared, his eyes bulging, his 
leathery face a picture of puzzled 
surprise. 

“By ganny! ” he 
began. 

“Look!” Billy interrupted, opening 
his other hand. 

In his palm lay a strip of torn gold 
fringe, greasy and badly tarnished. 
He placed it on the jacket of the 
dead _half-breed, fitted the torn 
edges together. 

“See,” he added. “This piece of 
trimming was torn from this hom- 
bre’s jacket!” 

Buck and Joe leaned close to look. 

“How come yuh got that thar fol- 
derol?” Buck wanted to know. 

“That bit o’? gold trimmin’ was 
held in the hand of King Wardman 
when he was found murdered,” Billy 
said slowly. “The sheriff let me take 
a look at the body—alone. J found 
it clutched in Wardman’s hand, and 
it looked like it was torn from his 
murderer’s. clothin’ when Wardman 
was knifed to death!” 

“Then it was this 
Wardman!” ‘Buck exclaimed. 
not the Kid yonder!” 

“That,” the Circle J boss said 
quietly, “was why I let the Kid go. 
He deserves another chance in life. 


I don’t see 


breed killed 
“And 
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He was led into follerin’ the crooked 
trail by Wardman.” 

Buck Foster tugged at the end of 
his grizzled cowhorn mustache. He 
was still puzzled, but the business 
was gradually becoming clearer to 
his slow-working mind. 

“Waal, PII be a horned toad!” he 
murmured. “This pore one-eyed 
galoot give that snake King Ward- 
man a few inches o’ cold steel, huh?” 

“Come on, Buck!” The Circle J 
boss’s voice aroused the veteran 
from his thoughts. “Let’s git to our 
hosses an’ go meet the sheriff. We 
got a heap of explainin’ to do, and 
‘we want to take as long as we kin 
about it, so’s to give the Kid plenty 
of start.” 

Buck Foster turned away and fol- 
lowed his two saddle mates. 

“By ganny, younker!” he called 
out. “Yuh think of jest about 
everything, don’t yuh?” 

Shore, now, yuh didn’t expect Buck 
Foster’d cotton ter the Mescalero Kid 
right away, did yuh? Waal, Buck never 
does size an hombre up right till lead or 
fists begin ter fly, an’ then it takes Billy 
West or Joe Scott ter wake him up an’ 
give him a surprise. But it’s gen’rally 


hombres like the King’s gang thet git the 
real surprise over six-gun sights when 
they run up agin’ them Circle J pards. 
Them said Circle J pards will be back 
soon in another grippin’ story in Street & 
Smith’s Wild West Weekly. 
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The Haunted 
Sombrero 
By William A. Todd 


Author of “Fighting Pay,” etc, 


HE clatter of hoofs on the shale 

slope of Old Frozen Face 

quickly drew the drifting cow- 
boy known as “Pay-day” Wayne 
tensely awake. It was the last proof 
he needed that the gray shadows of 
breaking dawn would bring him 
grub, money, and adventure. 

All night long, dozing fitfully in 
his lonely soogans, Pay-day had been 
troubled by omens and signs. 

A horned owl had visited the 
cedar grove to warn him to use his 
head and trust no one. His dreams 
had been of green valleys filled with 
sleek mustangs and fat steers, which 
foretold a brilliant future for the 
homeless wanderer of the ranges. 
But also, a stray wolf-dog had 


howled to a blood-red moon, pre- 
dicting death. 

Pay-day was no hombre to ignore 
signs. He had been broke, hungry, 
and out of work too many times in 
his young life. 

He had earned his nickname from 
the habit of quitting his job on the 
first pay day. And in riding on to 
greener and more exciting pastures, 
he chose his route by the toss of a 
coin or by watching an eagle in the 
sky or, perhaps, by the direction in 
which his blue roan pricked its silken 
ears. 

Now, as Pay-day rolled out of his 
blankets to jam his feet into high- 
heeled cow boots and to strap a 
heavy cartridge belt around his slim 
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blue-clad hips, he felt certain that 
the hoofbeats on the slope of Old 
Frozen Face meant a change of luck. 

He stood up, listening intently in 
the last moonlight of the night. He 
was a tall slim freckled waddy, with 
a mop of corn-colored hair, keen blue 
eyes, and a tight mouth below a snub 
nose. 

“That rider is coming hard,” Pay- 
day commented softly. “He’s a fool 
to take a chance with his brone on 
that slide rock, or else he’s being 
pushed mighty hard from = 

Before the puncher finished, a 
sharp ery echoed from the slope of 
Old Frozen Face. Pay-day heard 
the rider’s horse stumble and fall 
with a crash. Rock clattered as it 
slid on down the mountainside. 
Then the horse seemed to get up 
again, snorting, and from the sound 


of its hoofs, there was no rider on 


its back. 

Pay-day slipped away from his 
cold camp fire, running lightly on his 
toes past the tall cedar trunks, until 
he came to the foot of the shale slope. 
He was just in time to see a mount 
fleeing off to the dark shadow of a 
break, stirrups flapping against its 
flanks, bridle reins dragging beneath 
its front legs. And up on the pale- 
-white slide rock, the form of a man 
lay still, groaning in agony. 

“Hold tight, stranger!” Pay-day 
called, climbing the shale swiftly. 
“Don’t move. Your back might be 
busted.” 

The figure on the slope twisted 
around, and the light of the moon 
glistened on a six-gun barrel. 

“Put “em up, yuh sneaking 
coyote!” the injured hombre yelled 
huskily. “Yuh won’t git nothing fer 
your trouble.” 

Pay-day halted, hand on his hol- 
ster, his mind alive with caution. 


“You’re making a big mistake, 


stranger,” he replied. “I might be 
of some help.” 

A groan, and the fallen rider’s 
drawn gun sagged. 

“Tt ain’t him,” the man said, as 
if to himself. Then, louder, “Who 
aire yuh?” 

“A lone cowhand, partner,’ Pay- 
day answered, climbing the shale 
again, “I heard you coming. Don’t 
shoot like a loco Injun. I don’t mean 
no harm.” 

The injured: hombre’s head lifted 

as Pay-day came up and halted. 
Their eyes met, each studying the 
other. The thrown rider was attired 
in an expensive green silk shirt and 
fine bullhide chaps. His. hat, a 
creamy beaverskin sombrero with 
silver conchos decorating its wide- 
sweeping brim, had rolled ten feet 
away. And it was to the hat that 
the rider turned his glance. 
' “Get it,’ the man instructed 
throatily. “Put it on your head. 
Give me yores. Hurry up, cowboy. 
I’ve got to trust you.” 

Pay-day picked up the sombrero, 
a frown on his tanned brow. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“Tm shot bad,” the stranger con- 
fessed. “In the back, where yuh 
can’t see. I’m a goner. Don’t touch 
me. Let me lay. That cussed bronc 
broke my leg.” 

Pay-day kneeled beside 
“Better let me have a look.” 

“Tt’s no use,” the rider said des- 
perately. “Listen to me, cowboy. 
I’ve got fifty bucks in my wallet. 
It’s yores if yuh take my hat to Jack 
Sleeper in Broken Dish. It ain’t 
thirty mile due east. Promise me 
yuh’ll do it. Don’t let nobody stop 
yuh. Nobody! Do yuh savvy?” 

The drifting waddy now saw that 
crimson flecked the hombre’s lips. 
The pallor of death was creeping 
upon the man, but his eyes were wild 
with some mysterious hope. 


him 
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“I don’t want no fifty bucks for 
that,” Pay-day said. - “PIL do it. 
You better let me roll you over.” 

“It’s too late,” the thrown rider 
mocked him. “Take the money. 
You'll be shore ter earn it. Look 
out for the skunk that is chasin’ me. 
Let him bury me. He shot me. 
Don’t believe a word he says. He’ll 
tell yuh he’s a lawman. That’s a 
joke. He’s a crook. Give my hat 
t ” 

The death rattle was in the rider’s 
throat as he tried to go on, and could 
not. His body stiffened as a tremor 
ran through it. His eyes remained 
open in the moonlight, but the light 
of life flicked out of them. A deep 
sigh came from his lips, and he was 
dead. 

And in the ghostly silence that fol- 
lowed, Pay-day soon heard the clat- 
ter of hoofs far up on the slope of 
Old Frozen Face. Purple shadows 
fell from the pinnacles of the ridge 
top, hiding the new rider who was 
searching for a way down. It was 
evidently the hombre who had been 
following the first rider. 

Pay-day drew back from the dead 
man, the creamy sombrero in his 
hand. Almost without thinking, the 
puncher removed his own battered 
ten-gallon hat, tossed it aside, and 
placed the expensive sombrero on 
his head. It fitted perfectly. 

He thought of the man’s wallet. 
Fifty dollars was a lot of money, but 
he could not bring himself to take 
it from the dead. There was some- 
thing weird about this adventure, 
and it chilled his spine. 

He stood up, debating, remember- 
ing those omens and signs of the 
night before, particularly the visit 
of the horned owl, which warned him 
to use his brains and trust no one. 

“The wolf-dog was not wrong,” 
Pay-day muttered. “A man has 
died. An’ I gave the gent my prom- 


ise to find a certain Jack Sleeper 
in Broken Dish.” 

Should he wait to parley with the 
strange bushwhacker who was 
angling through the upper shadows 
of Old Frozen Face? Perhaps he’d 
get drilled for the trouble. Or should 
Pay-day let the dead bury their 
dead, and go on to Broken Dish, to 
find an answer to the mystery of 
the cream sombrero? 

The puncher could not decide. 
His hand reached to the pocket of 
his calfskin vest. He plucked out a 
Mexican peso that was worthless in 
this Colorado country, tossed it, 
with the resolve to hold his ground 
if the coin fell tails up. It fell heads, 
advising him to ride on. 

Turning, Pay-day moved on down 
the shale to the cedar bosque, listen- 
ing to the rider on the ridge. Find- 
ing his blue roan tethered near a 
spring, the waddy quickly saddled 
up. His soogans were tied behind 
the cantle when he heard the clatter 
of hoofs on the shale behind the 
cedars. 

Pay-day guided his brone out of 
the trees without a sound, gave it 
its head on the open range, and, 
with the bosque hiding him from the 
side of Old Frozen Face, he struck 
east at an easy lope. 

Gray dawn was breaking. Ghostly 
mists of night were rising from the 
sink holes and deep draws of the 
plain. Slowly, a rosy tint crept over 
the eastern horizon, and shafts 
of pale gold climbed skyward, until 
the heavens were dyed with pink 
and violet and copper. Then the 
sun showed its deep-red face. 

Twice, Pay-day examined the 
sombrero, feeling under its sweat- 
band for perhaps a slip of paper that 
might give him a clew to the mys- 
tery. He studied the conchas on its 
sweeping brim. There was no an- 
swer. That hat could only be a 
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symbol to prove that the rider who 
lost his horse on Old Frozen Face 
was dead. 

Pay-day wondered what Jack 

Sleeper in Broken Dish would say 
and do. 
' Ahead of the waddy, the small 
cow town appeared with the light 
of day. Breakfast smoke was spiral- 
ing out of the chimneys of cabins 
and shacks. And as Pay-day rode 
on, steering toward a wagon-rutted 
road to take him to the main street, 
it seemed odd to him that those stir- 
ring citizens knew nothing of the 
mystery of the night before. 

He was not surprised to find the 
plank sidewalks flanking the false- 
fronted stores still empty. No horses 
yet stood at the hitch rails. A dog 
nosing among the trash on a saloon 
veranda, heard him coming and 
sneaked away guiltily. 

And then, farther down the road, 
a black cat slipped out from under 
a cabin, and streaked to the opposite 
side of the street, making a barrier 
of hard luck across Pay-day’s trail. 

He drew rein. He refused to press 
forward. Turning left, he dis- 
mounted before a closed livery. 
There was no answer to his knock 
on the office door. Pay-day tried the 
knob, and the door swung open to 
the pressure. He sought informa- 
tion about Jack Sleeper. 

“Anybody here?” he ealled, step- 
ping into the shadowy office room. 

There was the scurry of a rat, then 
silence. 

Pay-day’s eyes probed the quar- 
ters, noting a cot with rumpled 
blankets, a pair of boots on the floor. 
He saw a desk littered with papers. 
The odor of stale whisky met his nos- 
trils. So when he discovered a dark 
figure curled in a dim corner, the 
puncher first thought that the livery 
keeper had fallen while drunk, and 
was sleeping it off. 


But there was no sound of a man 
breathing. 

Pay-day stepped close to the body, 
the roots of his hair pricking. He 
kneeled, turned the cold form over. 
The cowboy stared down into an un- 
shaven face with a bullet hole be- 
tween its wide-set black eyes. 

“Ugh!” Pay-day drew back. 

At that moment, from an open 
side door to an inner stable, a veice 
spoke in no uncertain terms. 


“Reach for the ceiling, Proddy!” 


H. 


Pay-day’s muscles tightened hike 
violin strings. His first impulse was 
to duck and hurl himself aside, try- 
ing to get his weapon out. But he 
remembered how close he had come 
to crossing the trail of the black cat 
in the main street. He recalled the 
horned owl warning him to use his 
brains. 

Slowly, the puncher raised his 
arms, turning. He found a hawk- 
faced hombre in a black gambler’s 
coat and tight-fitting jeans tucked 
into cow boots. There was a pearl- 
handled six-gun in the tall hombre’s 
hand. His lips were drawn in a 
cruel smile, and his tawny eyes 
glinted triumphantly. How long he 
had been hiding in the stable, wait- 
ing, Pay-day could not say. 

“What do you want?” the puncher 
asked. 

“Yuh know,” the gambler 
chuckled. “Jack Sleeper didn’t have 
it. He told me when he was drunk 
that yuh was bringing it, Proddy. 
Hand it over.” 

“Jack Sleeper?” Pay-day ques- 
tioned, glancing at the corpse, 
amazed that he had found the man 
he sought so quickly. 

“Don’t fake, Proddy,” the gambler 
growled. “I recognize yuh by that 
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sombrero. T want ter know the hid- 
ing place of the loot.” 

Pay-day’s eyes narrowed. So the 
mystery was a question of hidden 
swag, was it? And the very som- 
brero on his head branded him as a 
member of a gang that knew its 
secret. But who was this gambling 
hombre, and how did he figure in the 
deal? 

Pay-day meant to play for time. 
He better had. For the gambler had 
murdered once that night, and would 
do so again. 

“You’ve got. me 
wrong,” Pay-day said easily. 
just a drifting cowhand.” 

“Hah!” the gambler laughed. 
“There’s only one ten-gallon hat like 
that in Colorado, an’ the law says 
that Proddy Jones was wearing it 
when he held up the Denver Express 
an’ got away with ten thousand 
bucks. I know the hull story, 
Proddy. Yuh cached that swag 
somewhere near Old Frozen Face 
before yuh, Two-dot Miller, an’ Jack 
Sleeper split up. Yuh’ve come back 
ter divide swag with them two, but 
Jack Sleeper is daid, an’ Two-dot 
Miller has a train dick chasin’ him 
all over the country.” 

Pay-day was grasping all this in- 
formation. He remembered what 
the hombre who had been shot in the 
back, told him on the mountainside 
before dying. That man was evi- 
dently the “Two-dot” Miller whom 
a railroad detective was pursuing. 

Perhaps the railroad dick had 
taken a chance shot at Two-dot 
from afar, and hit him hard. But 
Two-dot was dead now, and so was 
Jack Sleeper, leaving only the mys- 
terious “Proddy” Jones to get the 
loot. 

Pay-day forced a hard grin. It 
was uncomfortable to be mistaken 
for a train robber called “Proddy” 
Jones, 


powerfully 
‘Tm 


“How come that you horned in on 
this game, gambler?” the puncher 
asked. 

“Tm working fer the Frozen Face 


gang,” the tinhorn growled. “Yuh 
better give head, Proddy. Yuh 
can’t hold out on us all. Where’s 


the loot?” 

Pay-day’s ears had caught the 
thudding of hoofs outside in the 
main street, and suddenly his mind 
flashed back to the mountain ridge, 
which he had left when a rider was 
starting down the shale. There was 
no doubt but that the newcomer was 
the railroad detective who trailed 
and shot “Two-dot” Miller. To be 
found with the incriminating som- 
brero might means a prison sentence 
for Pay-day. He had to work fast. 

“Do you hear that bronc, gam- 
bler?” the puncher asked, grinning. 
“Tf that gun goes off in your hand, 
the rider outside will hear it. Put up 
your smoke-pole, an’ vamose. You’ve 
horned into the wrong game.” 

Fear flashed in the gambler’s face. 
His shoulders sank in a crouch. He 
was listening to the rider outside 
slowing down at the livery. “Is it 
Two-dot!” the gambler exclaimed. 
“He got away from the dick?” 

Pay-day waited no longer, for the 
tall black-garbed man was sliding 
through the livery office, trying to 
keep Pay-day covered as he moved 
to the front door. With the speed 
of a wild cat, the puncher leaped at 
the gambler. Pay-day didn’t think 
that the man would try to shoot. 
And he was right. For a shot would 
have warned the rider outside. The 
gambler whipped up his weapon to 
smash the barrel on Pay-day’s skull. 

Pay-day struck first, his fist driv- 
ing straight from the shoulder to the 
gambler’s chin. It landed with bone- 
crushing force, slamming the tall 
hombre into the wall, and nailing 
him there. Pay-day hit him again 
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for good measure, but the gambler 
was already unconscious. He slid 
down the wall into a shuddering 
-heap on the floor. 

Without wasting a second, Pay- 
day leaped across the office to the 
side door to the inner stable. He 
could hear the rider outside the front 
of the livery dismounting. Pay-day 
ducked into the gloom of the stable, 
and just then a six-gun crashed. 

. . The weapon had plainly been fired 
by the gambler, who gained his 
senses swiftly, but not swiftly 
enough to tag Pay-day with a bullet. 
. Dodging on through the stable, 
Pay-day heard the rider outside yell 
excitedly. Then another gun ex- 
ploded. Pay-day was certain that it 
was the rider breaking into the livery 
office and finding the gambler on the 
floor. 

. A scream echoed. It was the gam- 
bler, plainly too groggy to defend 
himself to the best of his ability, and 
taking a death wound from the train 
detective. 

“That pays him for murderin’ 
Jack Sleeper,” the puncher said 
under his breath. “TIl be next if I 
don’t get rid of this hoodooed som- 
brero.” 

He found a back door in the 
stable and let himself out to the sun- 
light. He was breathing hard with 
excitement. Sneaking along the 
rear of the barn to the corner, he 
went on up its side to the street. 
Now he could hear the town of 
Broken Dish waking up as if by 
magic. There was the pound of 
boots along plank sidewalks, the call 
of men. And then a loud voice was 
shouting to the town. 

“Find: a coyote with a cream som- 
brero!” It was plainly the train dick 
giving orders. “Don’t let him get 
sj Its Proddy Jones. Shoot to 

j Sad 

Panic seized Pay-day. Tearing 


the hat from his head, he rammed it 
under his calfskin vest, but the head- 
piece was enormous and made a 
suspicious bulge. He realized that 
he had been a fool to change hats 
with the dying Two-dot Miller on the 
mountainside. Without headgear 
now, hed surely. be arrested on 
sight. 

He was at the street, and could 
see booted and belted men running 
up the sidewalks to the livery. Bold- 
ness was Pay-day’s best bet. He 
stepped out to the street himself, as 
if to join the crowd, shouting wildly: 

“Nail the hombre with the cream 
sombrero!” 

Turning to the entrance of the 
livery, he saw a gray-haired man 
with a silver badge on his khaki 
shirt come out of the open doorway. 

“Get horses, boys,” the train de- 
tective yelled. “Proddy can’t be far 
off. Two of his gang were waiting 
for him hyar. They were going to 
divide the Denver Express. loot. 
Proddy might be hiding in this 
livery. Some of yuh surround the 
place. Thats Proddy’s blue roan 
hoss there.” 

Keeping a tight grip on himself, 
Pay-day moved toward the blue 
roan, which was his own. 

“TIl lead that hoss back,” he said, 
and took it by the reins. 

Luck was with him, as it never 
had been before. No one seemed to 
recognize him for a stranger. He 
shielded the telltale bulge of his calf- 
skin vest as he drew his roan away 
and pretended to cross the street to 
a hitch rail. Citizens were surround- 
ing the livery, and the train detec- 
tive was opening the big swing doors 
of the stable to let in light. 

Then, some hombre yelled: “He 
got out the back way! The back 
door is open.” 

Pay-day swung into the saddle. 
Time was at a premium now. It 
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wouldn’t be long before an hombre 
would see that he was hatless and a 
stranger. He gigged his roan up the 
street at a slow trot, apparently 
moving to a point of advantage to 
cut off a fugitive’s retreat. Out of 
the corner of an eye, he saw the gray- 
haired detective staring at him hard. 

“Who is that fellar without a 
hat?” the detective yelled, stabbing 
a finger to point at Pay-day. “He 
rides that hoss as if he owned it.” 

Pay-day’s spurs shot to the flanks 
of the roan. He drew his gun as the 
animal leaped toward an alleyway. 
Twisting in the saddle, the waddy 
fired back at the livery, slamming a 
bullet high above the heads of the 
townsmen. It was to scare them, it 
did. Men ducked. 

“Stop him!” the train detective 
bawled out, jerking a gun. 

Pay-day was in the alleyway, 
going like a comet, out of range. He 
ducked low to the saddle horn, his 
heart pounding against his ribs. He 
knew the speed and strength of his 
bronc, but it was going to be hard 
to get away. His one hope was that 
the railroad detective’s horse was 
fagged from a night of chasing Two- 
dot Miller. 

Pay-day was thinking of Two-dot 
as he broke out of the rear of the 
alley and onto the open sage. He 
gave his horse its head. Far to the 
west, thirty miles away, were the 
pinnacles of Old Frozen Face, on the 
shale slope of which Two-dot Miller 
lay. Had the train dick found Two- 
dot’s body in the graying dawn, or 
not? If he hadn’t, Pay-day saw a 
way out of his predicament. 

“Tll give Two-dot back his hoo- 
dooed hat, the hat-that they say be- 
longs to Proddy Jones!” 

The puncher’s roan covered three 
hundred yards before guns crashed 
back at the edge of Broken Dish. 
Lead whistled, missing Pay-day. He 
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rode with his knees, streaking for 
the first low swale in the plain, They 
were shooting at him with six-guns 
of short range, but rifles would soon 
be in play. 

Pay-day struck a dip in the plain 
and was gone into it before the 
sharper crack of rifles reached his 
ears. ‘He rode hard, ever westward, 
his life at stake. 

What chance did he, a drifting 
cowpoke, have to prove that he had 
nothing to do with a train robbery? 
It would be difficult to establish an 
alibi in a court. He might be 
accused of the murder of Jack 
Sleeper, even if he got witnesses to 
testify that he was not Proddy 
Jones. 

The hat was against him. He had 
been framed by Two-dot Miller, who 
willed him the sombrero on the 
mountainside. But what had Two- 
dot been doing with the hat of 
Proddy Jones. Nothing made much 
sense. 

It wasn’t long before Pay-day’s 
roan came up from the low draw to 
higher ground. Twisting in the sad- 
die, the waddy looked back a mile 
to find several horsemen leaving 
Broken Dish in pursuit. A mile was 
a good lead, but Pay-day meant to 
better it. 

Now, he began to take pains with 
his bronc, easing its lunging gait. 
He cut off his soogans to make less 
weight. He kept a keen watch on 
the ground for prairie-dog holes in 
which the animal might break a leg. 
And because the hat identified him, 
Pay-day withdrew it from under his 
calfskin vest, and placed it on his 
head. 

For an hour, Pay-day held- his 
lead, and then his brone began to 
show its worth. At every mile, it 
left the posse farther behind. And 
the mountains drew closer. 

The puncher sighted the cedar 
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bosque where he had camped the 
night before. He rose in the stirrups 
to see over the trees to the shale 
slope of Old Frozen Face. 

In fifteen minutes more, the 
puncher made out a riderless horse 
far up on the ridge. That was Two- 
dot’s stray animal. But the cedars 
hid the spot where Two-dot had 
fallen and died. 

Another mile, and Pay-day’s roan 
galloped into the cedars. The waddy 
drove it on through the trees, losing 
himself from the sight of the posse 
on the prairie. Eager for sight of 
the body of Two-dot, Pay-day 
emerged from the bosque at the foot 
of the slide rock, halted; and stared 
hard at the spot where he had left 
the dead man. 

“Gone!” 

There was no sign of Two-dot Mil- 
ler’s corpse, nor of the hat that Pay- 
day had left beside it, nor of a grave 
that the train detective might have 
hollowed out of the shale, Some- 
body had made off with the body. 

“Buzztails!” Pay-day exclaimed. 
“Two-dot couldn’t have tricked me, 
could he? I didn’t lasten to his 
heart. I never saw that hole in his 
back. He might have faked death. 
An’ he gave me that sombrero to 
draw the law away from him.” 


Til. 


Rage swept the drifting cowboy. 
His spurs went to the flanks of his 
tired roan. Guiding it up the shale, 
Pay-day drew a six-gun. Two-dot 
Miller must be somewhere near, for 
the man’s brone was wandering loose 
on the top of the ridge. Why hadn’t 
Two-dot caught the animal? 

Suddenly, Pay-day suspected the 
truth. Two-dot’s leg had really been 
broken when he fell from the animal. 
Perhaps the crook had not been shot, 
but he was injured badly and was 


forced to crawl into some crevice or 
hole. up on Old Frozen Face to 
fashion splints for himself. _ 

Climbing the slide rock rapidly, 

Pay-day’s eyes searched the upper 
crags of the ridge for a hide-out. A 
hundred small caves and fissures 
offered concealment to which Two- 
dot might have crawled. It was im- 
possible to search them all before 
the posse arrived. 

Pay-day realized that he was 
licked. If he probed among the 
crags, the posse would see him from 
the prairie and suspect that he was 
looking for train loot. The railroad 
detective would leave guards at the 
spot when Pay-day rode on. 

No, the waddy could not stop. He 
had to lose the posse first. 

Dismounting, he led his brone on 
up the steeper side of the ridge,-pick- 
ing a slanting ledge here, guiding it 
up craggy footing there. And as he 
topped the back of the mountain, he 
looked below and saw the posse rid- 
ing into the cedar bosque. 

For a moment, Pay-day halted, 
letting his horse catch its wind. And 
as he did so, his ears caught the echo 
of shooting. Puzzled, he turned his 
eyes westward to the farther slope of 
Old Frozen Face. It was from that 
direction that the shots were coming. 
There were certainly no possemen 
over yonder. 

“Tve got it!” Pay-day exclaimed. 
“That gambler in Broken Dish said 
something about being a member of 
the Frozen Face gang. They were 
laying for the train bandits. It’s a 
fight I’ve stepped into. That gang 
must have Two-dot Miller an’ 
Proddy Jones holed up.” 

At the touch of spur, the roan 
leaped across the back of the moun- 
tain, ducked its head, and started 
down a break, stumbling, skidding, 
catching itself, and leaping on. 

Pay-day guided it with skillful 
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hands, listening to the shooting. He 
placed it in a gully not half a mile 
away. Recklessly, the puncher drove 
on down the slide rock, through 
patches of brush, and to the boulder- 
strewn base of the ridge. 

The mouth of the gulch was be- 
fore him, a narrow bottle neck that 
soon opened deep and wide, filled 
with scrub cedar and buckbrush. 
Gun in hand, Pay-day spurred 
through the foliage, lips tight, eyes 
hard. The shooting was louder now, 
and he thought he heard men calling 
to one another. Another hundred 
yards, and Pay-day saw his foes. 

Ragged and unshaven men, four 
of them, were lurking among the 
boulders outside the mouth of a cave 
that led back under the cliff of the 
gulch. Plainly, those men had some- 
body cornered in the cave. For 
there was the muffled boom of a gun 
within the dark hole. And one of 
the attacking party shouted deri- 
sively. 

“Yuh bettér come now, Proddy, 
or we'll starve yuh out. An’ bring 
the train loot with yuh. We know 
it’s yuh in thar because Jack Sleeper 
squealed on yuh in Broken Dish. 
Two-dot Miller won’t come ter 
help.” 

Pay-day drew bridle rein and 
swung down from his roan. Cocking 
his gun, he shifted away from his 
brone, and started forward, unseen 
by the four members of the Frozen 
Face gang. He held the whip hand 
now. 

He knew that Jack Sleeper had 
been murdered by a gambling mem- 
ber of this gang. But the gambler 
who had been waiting for Two-dot 
Miller was also dead. The gang 
didn’t know that, or that a posse was 
coming. Nor did they figure that 
Two-dot Miller was still alive and 
hiding out somewhere. 

Pay-day halted twenty yards be- 


hind the skulking four. He got a 
big boulder between them and him, 
chest-high so that he could see 
over it. 

“The jig is up!” Pay-day yelled. 
“Grab air, you rats, an’ get into that 
cave with the other badgers.” 

He expected a shoot-out and was 
ready with a cocked gun. He saw 
the skulking four whirl to see him. 
He noted the flash of their eyes and 
didn’t miss the sudden whip of their 
wrists to line their guns on him. 

One of the four cried out in amaze- 
ment. 

“Tt’s Proddy hisself in that hat!” 

Crash! Pay-day fired as the 
speaker stabbed a gun into aim. 

And as the puncher fired, he 
ducked, knowing that he had hit the 
man dead center between the eyes. 
Dropping behind his boulder pro- 
tection, Pay-day dodged to the left 
side, and bobbed up. Lead from 
three outlaw guns was raking the 
opposite side of the stone as Pay-day 
showed himself again. 

Once more, the puncher fired, this 
time at the nearest of the three sur- 
vivors. He caught a bald-headed 
outlaw in the chest and knocked him 
floundering back. 

The other two turned to flee. But 
they didn’t get far. For at that mo- 
ment, there was a yell from the cave, 
and Pay-day saw a lean figure come 
hurtling out of the dark hole, a six- 
gun spitting flame. And both out- 
laws fell with agonized howls. 

“Proddy!” Pay-day shouted. “I’m 
gunnin’ you down!” 

He wanted to draw the attention 
of the gunman from the cave for an 
even fight. But at that moment, 
within the darkness of the eave be- 
hind Proddy Jones, a rifle cracked 
and its powder flame showed orange. 
The weapon was aimed at Pay-day 
Wayne. 
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_ He felt a terrific blow on the tem- 
ple, as if hit by a sledge-hammer. 
His knees went suddenly weak, and 
he could not hold himself up. The 
world spun crazily as he fell, strik- 
ing the ground hard, losing his gun, 
fighting to keep from passing out.. 


.. Pay-day heard the crunch of cow 
boots. coming toward him, but he 
could not get up from the earth. Jt 
seemed that all his nerves had gone 
dead and his muscles had been ham- 
strung. He lay shivering, eyes 
opened glassily at the sky. Dazedly, 
he saw a tall thin outlaw halt above 
him. It was the gunman from the 
cave. It could be nobody but 
Proddy Jones. 


“Yuh shore saved our goose twice, 
cowboy,” the outlaw said. “It was 
a shame ter have ter shoot yuh, but 
Two-dot only did a small creasin’ 
job. Kin yuh talk yet?” 

Pay-day felt warm life returning 
te his veins, but he did not budge. 
There was a wet trickle on the left 
side of his temple, and he interpreted 
it as the wound caused by the hidden 
rifle in the cave. His life hung by 
a slim thread now. He had to be 
careful. His gun had fallen some- 
where near, and he must find it 
quickly. 

_ “I ean talk,” Pay-day muttered, 
without moving. “I’ve got your hat, 
Proddy.” 

“Pll say yuh’ve got it,’ Proddy 
Jones chuckled, gun in hand, watch- 
ing the waddy shrewdly. “Did that 
sombrero get yuh in any trouble? 
Did yuh take it ter Jack Sleeper, like 
Two-dot Miller told yuh ter do?” 

Pay-day forced a grin. He knew 
the sombrero was still jammed on 
his head. The bullet wound was 
just below the left brim. But what 
was more important, Pay-day now 
felt the cold, hard outlines of a six- 


gun under his back. He was lying 
on his weapon. ; 

“The hat must be _ hoodooed, 
Proddy,” Pay-day said, hoping to 
allay the outlaw’s suspicion. “I 
ain’t had nothin’ but bad luck since 
Two-dot gave it to me. I thought 
he was dead.” 

“No, not yet,” Proddy replied 
stiffly. “He fooled yuh on the side 
of Old Frozen Face. He busted his 
leg. He’s propped up in the cave 
now with a rifle, where the Frozen 
Face gang trapped us. We was just 
digging up the train loot. Yuh know 
toe much already, hombre. I hate 
ter have ter shoot yuh, but it means 
the lives 0’ Two-dot an’ myself.” 

Pay-day’s face was taut. His 
eyes followed the rise of Proddy’s 
gun barrel. Pay-day had to delay 
the shot. He could move now, 
quickly, and he stood a chance of 
getting his own six-gun under him, 
if only he could trick Proddy into'a 
mistake. 

“Just a second, Proddy,” Pay-day 
called. “Before you shoot, tell me 
about your hat. Why weren’t you 
wearing it? Why was Two-dot 
wearing it? Why did you want me 
to give it to Jack Sleeper?” 

Proddy’s ugly face lighted up with 
triumph. He had apparently been 
touched on his one weak point. That 
was vanity. He held his fire. 

“T thought that up ter throw the 
train dick off our trail,” the outlaw 
boasted. “We used that hat in re- 
lays. First, I would let the dick 
chase me all over the landscape, then 
I'd give the hat ter Two-dot, an’ he 
would run the train dick loco. Two- 
dot was supposed ter take it ter Jack 
Sleeper fer another change o’ chase. 
But yuh saved Two-dot the trouble, 
an’ yuh must ’a’ got lost or run out 
oœ the town o’ Broken Dish. What 
happened?” he asked suddenly. 
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Pay-day shook his head, and the 
conchas on the brim of the hat 
tinkled. 

“It was hard luck, Proddy,” he 
said. “Jack Sleeper was murdered 
by a gamblin’ member o’ the Frozen 
Face gang. I had ter ride for my 
life. You better take back this hat, 
because the train dick is still fol- 
lowing it.” 

“What?” Proddy Jones cried, step- 
ping back in alarm. 

Pay-day’s hand lifted to the hat 
brim. 

“Tf you aim to shoot me, don’t do 
it while I’m wearing this sombrero, 
or it will be harder luck than the hat 
brings now,” the waddy said. “Here, 
take the hat.” 

And with a quick twist of the 
wrist, Pay-day sent the sombrero 
skimming through the air toward 
Proddy Jones. It was a big hat, a 
shield that hid Pay-day’s quick ac- 
tions. The sunlight glinted on the 
conchas. 

The hat would have struck Proddy 
Jones in the eyes, but the outlaw was 
as fast as a fox. And he seemed to 
suspect Pay-day’s ruse. Proddy 
cried out in anger, leaped out of the 
way of the spinning hat, and 
whipped up his gun to shoot at Pay- 
day on the earth. 

But Pay-day had rolled over with 
the practiced speed of a puncher who 
has bulldogged and hog-tied many a 
steer. As he rolled, the waddy re- 
vealed his six-gun underneath him. 
His hand shot for it, fingers closing 
on the butt. He could see that 
Proddy Jones was earing back the 
hammer of his own weapon. But 
Pay-day had the gun now in his 
hand at cock. 

Crash! Pay-day fired, almost 
without taking aim, thrusting the 
weapon straight out at Proddy and 
pulling the trigger. 


His lead struck Proddy hard as 
the latter fired in reply. Proddy’s 
shot was thrown out by the force 
of Pay-day’s bullet, which drove him 
back. The outlaw fell with a sharp 
cry of agony. 

Pay-day hugged the earth. Sev- 
eral boulders hid him from the en- 
trance of the cave, from which came 
an excited voice. 

“Proddy!” It was Two-dot Miller 
calling. “What happened? Did 
yuh beef that puncher?” 

Pay-day grinned and reloaded his 
gun. Up at the head of the gulch, 
he could hear men shouting. They 
had heard the shots, and were com- 
ing to see what they meant. Pay- 
day crawled along the ground to 
Proddy’s dead body. Picking up the 
fallen sombrero, Pay-day placed it 
on the outlaw’s head. 

Then, chuckling, the waddy drew 
back, raised his gun and fired it three 
times in quick succession. 

“Proddy!” Two-dot Miller’s voice 
came from the cave. “What’s 
wrong? Yuh know I can’t move. 
Come help me git out o’ hyar. I’ve 
dug the train loot up fer yuh.” 

Pay-day listened to the approach- 
ing hoofbeats up the gulch. 

“Ain’t there some reward out for 
you, Two-dot,” Pay-day called 
casually. “It might be dead or alive. 
Make up your mind which you pre- 
fer this time. You won’t fool me 


again.” 
Silence held the cave. Then 
“Yuh skunk!” Two-dot Miller 


yelled. “Yuh got me cornered. PI 
hold yuh off fer a hull week, until 
Jack Sleeper comes.” 

Pay-day chuckled. “A wolf-dog 
howled last night, telling the world 
that Jack Sleeper was murdered. If 
I had listened to the owl wisely, 
when he warned me to use my brains 
an’ trust no one, I never would have 
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believed your story, Two-dot. But 
the luck of the sombrero rode with 
me, Two-dot, so I’m still alive. An’ 
Pm collecting all rewards on you 
train bandits an’ the Frozen Face 
gang now. That’s pay day for Pay- 
day Wayne.” 

Horsemen appeared on the gallop, 
and the sunlight glinted on the 
khaki shirt of the leader. The rider 
saw Pay-day Wayne and slowed 
down. 

“Come on carefully,” Pay-day 
called. “The last skunk is in the 
cave. The rest are scattered around 
here. Take it easy. Two-dot Mil- 
ler is in a bad temper because he’s 
got the bank loot ready for a trip.” 

The train detective dismounted 
and stole forward, ducking between 
the boulders. He came up to Pay- 
day, glanced at the body of Proddy 
Jones and the sombrero. 


“What were you doing with that 
outlaw’s hat?” the detective de- 
manded. “I knew you weren't 
Proddy, but when we were chasing 
you, you put the hat on your head. 
I thought you were giving me the 
run-around.” 

“T was,” Pay-day admitted. “Only 
I didn’t know it. Shall we split all 
rewards an’ call it square?” 

A grin tugged at the train detec- 
tive’s lips. 

“Provided yuh never tell how I got 
fooled by a hat fer so long,” he said. 
“Yuh’ll be rich even with a split. 
There’s a heap o’ money out fer this 
gang.” 

“My dreams are never wrong,” 
Pay-day sighed. “I’m buying me a 
ranch with fat steers an’ sleek mus- 
tangs. Go drag Two-dot Miller out 
of his cave. I want to thank him for 
bringing me luck.” 


FLYINGT 


COWBOYS WON WITHOUT A FIGHT 


A young trail driver named Blan- 
ton, with a band of cowboys, had 
driven a herd of two thousand steers 
into Kansas at a point not far dis- 
tant from the Indian Territory. 

Here he was accosted by an In- 
dian chief in full regalia—paint, 
eagle feathers, beads, and tomahawk. 
He looked very imposing as he raised 
his hand and stopped the wagons. 
Then he informed young Blanton 
that he wanted one hundred good 
fat beefs. 

That would have been a big loss, 
and Blanton objected, but the chief 
told him that he had eight thousand 
braves near by, who were ready and 
eager for battle, and if the cattle 
were not handed over, the fight 
would start without delay, and the 
whole herd would be taken. 

Ww—7F 


Blanton kept up the powwow for 
some time, and while he was arguing 
with the chief, some of his riders 
slipped on to the back trail. 

There they gathered up a bunch 
of between three and four hundred 
husky cowboys, all happy at the 
chance of a scrap with the redskins. 
But when the big chief saw the cloud 
of dust that was billowing toward 
him, and heard the yells that issued 
from it, he changed his mind. He 
decided suddenly that twenty head 
would be enough. 

Blanton gladly gave him that 
number, and as the oncoming cow- 
boys slid to a halt, the chief, accom- 
panied by a few braves who had sud- 
denly appeared from nowhere, made 
off with the cattle, and the drive was 
finished without further incident. 


Rawhide’s Six-gun 
Stampede 


By William F. Bragg 


Author of “Rawhide’s Range War,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
CUTTING THE HERD. 


S “Rawhide Bill’ Gale swung 

his pinto pony across the trail 

to Red Wall, the leaders of a 

large beef herd emerged from the 

shallow crossing of Gunsight River, 

below the canyon, which was known 
as the Red Bend. 

A thousand fat longhorns were in 
the drive, and the river was alive 
with swimming cattle. A dozen 
horsemen on the opposite shore were 
driving down the drags of the herd, 
while point riders oh the south bank 


met animals trudging up from the 
stream and turned them southward 
down the trail that led for twenty 
miles out of the Gunsight Moun- 
tains to the stockyards at Red Wall. 
There the critters would be loaded 
on cars and shipped to the Chicago 
market. 

When Bill spurred his cayuse 
across the trail, he blocked the road 
to Red Wall. Two riders saw him, 
rolled their spurs, and came up on 
the gallop. 

“What do yuh mean, pilgrim,” the 
first rumbled, “by stoppin’ this 
drive?” 
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“Yeah,” barked the second man. 
“Talk fast, yuh slab-sided short- 
horn!” 

Rawhide Bill—a lanky, gray-eyed 
Texan—sized up the rough talkers 
with a faint grin on his gaunt brown 
face. The first, he saw, was a stocky, 
lantern-jawed cowpoke with a brin- 
dle-red mustache and a flat nose that 
appeared to have been broken in 
some frontier fight. The second man 
was as skinny as a rail, had a chin 
like a chisel, and a long, narrow face 
decorated with a wisp of brown mus- 
tache which couldn’t hide two large 
yellow buckteeth. 

But both these riders wore the 
working gear of punchers, from 
dusty slouch hats to spurred boots. 
From their cartridge belts sagged 
oiled holsters carrying Colt six-guns. 

Bill also wore a similar weapon, 
a long old weapon with an ivory 
butt. It was stamped with the Lone 
Star of Texas and had come up the 
Western Trail with the man who 
carried it. On Bill’s tall hat was a 
rattlesnake band. On his saddle- 
warped legs were bullhide chaps. 
He was not ugly or handsome. But 
he did look like the sort to halt a 
herd of a thousand cattle and win 
all bets. 

“I may be a shorthorn,” he 
drawled, “but hard words don’t 
mean nothin’ to me to-day. I’m here 
on business. I carry papers showin’ 
I'm the rep for ol’ Tip O’Neal’s 
Moceasin spread, east of the divide. 
Others prove I’m representin’ brands 
on this side, includin’ Cap Corbin’s 
Hay Hook. All I aim to do, gents, 
is to look over yore drive an’ cut 
out strays you've picked up that be- 
long to the men who are payin’ me.” 

The stocky rider pushed his black 
cayuse so near to Bill that their stir- 
rups locked. His chisel-chinned 
mate followed in. 

‘Im Snake River Groner,” he 


snarled. “An’ this hombre with me 
is my pard, Idaho Ed Batts. Im 
round-up foreman for Barney De- 
ward, who owns this range an’ all 
the cattle runnin’ on it. He hired 
me an’ my pard to shove this beef 
down the trail. We got no time fer 
sich fool things as cuttin’ out crit- 
ters fer a bunch of woodchuck 
mountain outfits. Git yore hoss out 
o` the trail!” 

He ended his war song by jerking 
his six-gun and throwing down on 
Rawhide Bill. 

“Tdaho Ed” spurred his roan pony 
away from the trail, reached down 
and raked a carbine from the saddle 
boot. He didn’t aim on the lanky 
Moccasin-brand top kand, but he 
placed the rifle across his saddle fork 
and sat there grinning like a coyote, 
while “Snake River” Groner crowded 
his mount against Rawhide’s pinto, 
covering the pinto’s rider with lined 
six-gun. 

Rawhide Bill wasn’t so old in 
years. In fact he had cast his first 
vote for president the year before 
while riding for the O’Neal outfit, 
east of the Gunsights. But he had 
learned all the tricks of the cattle 
trade from gun fighting to fast rope 
throwing from experts along the 
Texas Trail. 

Snake River Groner and Idaho Ed 
appeared exceedingly dangerous, but 
Rawhide sized them up merely as 
hired bullies, sent into a hostile 
range by the owner of the crossing 
herd, to run off any local riders who 
might wish to save their stray cat- 
tle from being driven out of the 
country and shipped east. 

Two miles back in the timber, 
other reps were camped but Bill had 
ridden down here alone, believing 
that fair dealing would enable him 
to cut this drive. It was a range 
right and never denied by straight- 
shooting cattlemen. Some didn’t 
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Idee it, for it meant crowding fat 
cattle into a bunch and losing time. 
But it was part of the work, and 
they allowed it. 

Bill glanced down at Snake 
River’s six-gun, then toward the 
grinning Idaho Ed. He made no 
move toward his own weapon. They 
had the cold drop. If he so much 
as offered to draw iron, they would 
riddle him. 

Even as- he spoke to Snake River, 
other punchers came galloping up 
from the river, wondering why the 
drive had been halted. Bawling 
longhorns began to mass up and paw 
the ground. The dust rose in a yel- 
low haze. Animals, swimming the 
river, were held up. Some began to 
drift down the swift stream which 
meant more work for the punchers 
who held the lower flank, swimming 
their ponies, and sitting their wet 
saddles with boots tied around their 
necks. 

“Listen,” drawled. Bill, and he 
rubbed his long nose as he talked. 
“I didn’t come down here to git 
killed. I draw forty a month 
punchin’ cows for the Moccasin. I’m 
jest a workin’man. My orders is 
to cut this drive herd for stray 
brands of the outfits I represent. 
What’s warlike about that?” 

Snake River rasped: “You ain’t 
warlike. I’m warlike. Here’s the 
argument I’m presentin’? to clear 
this trail.” He tilted his six-gun 
and thumbed back the hammer. 
“Turn yore hoss,” he went on, “or 
Tl blow yuh out o’ yore saddle.” 

Bill continued to rub his nose. 
They didn’t notice that he used his 
left hand. Nor that under his right 
arm, he carried a sawed-off Colt six- 
gun in an armpit holster. His cow- 
skin vest hid harness and weapon. 
It was Bill’s life preserver. 

“TII turn my hoss,” drawled Bill, 
“when I git——” 
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He drove in his spurs. The pinto 
snorted, lunged ahead, crashed into 
Snake River’s mount. Bill fell flat 
in his saddle as his pony jumped un- 
der the sting of steel. He reached 
for his hidden six-gun with his left 
hand, drew it as the pinto hit Snake 
River’s pony. 

Wham! Snake Rivers Colt 
roared, but the bullet buzzed over 
Rawhide Bill’s head as he charged 
the gun hawk. 

With a yell, Idaho Ed raised his 
rifle, swung his roan and rushed in 
from the flank. 

Dust swirled up as Bill’s pinto 
struck Snake River’s. It hid the 
collision from Idaho’s sharp eyes and 
saved Rawhide from stopping a slug 
with his short ribs. 

Snake River’s horse lost footing, 
crashed to the ground. Its rider had 
not expected that a man would 
boldly jump the gun, rush in. 

Rawhide Bill, gambling his life, 
estimating his chances, had counted 
on that. His pinto held its feet. 
He rushed past Snake River’s 
rangy cayuse as the frightened ani- 
mal went down on its side. 

Snake River, fast with a gun, but 
not so expert in a saddle, was 
trapped on the ground with one leg 
under his pony. He possessed cour- 
age. He rose up as Rawhide gal- 
loped past, flipped his six-gun and 
drove a second bullet that cut a sil- 
ver concha from Bill’s chaps. 

Idaho Ed charged through the 
dust, believing Snake River had 
dropped the defiant rep rider. Bill 
flung out his right arm, seized Idaho 
by the shirt as he went past, 
dumped him on the ground. 

Idaho rolled im the sagebrush, 
cursing. His pony — stampeded. 
Rawhide Bill galloped on, holding 
most of Idaho’s red shirt in his 
hand. It fluttered in the wind like 
a flag. 


Rawhide’s Six-gun Stampede 


Straight toward the horned 
leaders of the herd galloped Rawhide 
Bill. He wasn’t grinning now. He 
had come here on a lawful errand. 
Two hired warriors had threatened 
to kill him for it. He considered this 
whole Red Wall crew as a fancy 
bunch of rustlers. He had been or- 
dered to cut this herd for strays, 
and he would finish the job or pass 
out with his boots on. 

The roar of gunfire aided Bill. It 
alarmed the big longhorns on the 
south bank. They turned tail, 
bogged their heads, and milled away 
from the scent of burning gun- 
powder, the crack of six-guns. 

Punchers came spurring angrily 
through the dust. Yellow ‘slickers 
waved as they attempted to check 
the stampede. Three men drew off 
to a flank, bunched their horses, hit 
the middle of the herd like a thun- 
derbolt, attempting to cut off that 
dangerous lead. 

Grimly determined, Rawhide Bill 
rolled his long-shanked spurs, drove 
his wall-eyed pinto straight for the 
nervous cattle. If he couldn’t cut 
the bunch, he wouldn’t allow it to 
move west down the trail to Red 
Wall. 

In the river, cattle were turning 
away from the crossing, floating 
down into swift water, drifting dan- 
gerously near the current that would 
pull them with its undertow into the 
narrow black gorge below Red Bend. 

Panic spread through Barney 
Deward’s Red Wall crew. Men in 
the river could not understand why 
a fight had flared up on the south 
bank. Nor could riders with the 
lead see the result of that battle 
through the dust. 

Many of the punchers—honest 
riders—believed Rawhide Bill had 
gone loco as they saw him rush the 
herd on his lathered pinto. Sworn 
to think first of their cattle, they 
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swung around the wings, rushed to- 
ward him as he hit the leaders. 

With hoofs pounding like a drum 
on the hard ground, the pinto cut 
a path through the cattle. Straight 
after Bill roared the angered Red 
Wall punchers. 

Three hundred yards down the 
trail, Snake River Groner at last 
cleared his leg, quirted his pony to 
its feet, swung into the saddle. With 
Idaho Ed riding at his side, he 
dashed into the dust where the long- 
horns were milling. 

“TIL kill that crazy  galoot!” 
roared Snake River. “Kill him if I 
die the next minute. Stampedin’ a 
thousand cattle!” 

“He’s plumb loco!” shouted Idaho 
Ed. “He needs killin’!” 

Down from the chuck wagon, 
which was set on high ground by a 
spring some. distance above the 
crossing, roared a rider on a sleek 
black horse. His saddle and bridle 
glittered under the sun where the 
light struck silver and brass decora- 
tions. 

It was Rawhide Bill’s sole plan 
to check this herd until he could 
make his cut or get word to his rep 
friends who were camped in the high 
timber two miles east of this Red 
Bend. 

The bad luck that wrecked his 
plan was a huge red longhorn that 
swerved in front of the panting 
pinto, slashed the pony across the 
right withers with a needle-sharp 
horn. It was only a slight wound, 
but it frightened the pony. Losing 
footing, the cayuse struck a foot in 
a prairie-dog hole, shook like a wet 


dog. 

Bill lurched from his saddle, hit 
the ground, lay stunned for an in- 
stant. Then he jumped up, jerked 
his guns, began to throw hot lead 
as cattle bore down on him. 

His pinto, swinging to the upper 
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flank, galloped from the haze, 
headed east with bridle reins whip- 
ping along in the dust. 


CHAPTER II. 
PRISONERS. 


BEFORE the roaring crash of 
 Bill’s gun, longhorns went down. 
He thumbed the hammer to save his 
life. If he was knocked over by a 
charging steer, sharp horns would 
gore him, cloven hoofs beat him to 
red ribbons. 

A huge longhorn struck the 
ground ten feet ahead of Bill, 
gouged up earth with its horns as 
the clumsy body slid toward him. 
Lumbering, bellowing brutes follow- 
ing after, piled up before this barri- 
cade of beef and gave Bill a breath- 
ing spell, clear space in which to 
wage his battle. 

On either flank, broad backs of 
the longhorns rose and fell as hun- 
dreds galloped past. Bill saw their 
wildly rolling eyes through the 
smoky haze, their corkscrewed tails. 

He emptied his short gun, tilted 
the ivory-hilted weapon that he car- 
ried in his holster. He pelted the 
running cattle just ahead of him, 
broke their charge, threw them to 
the sides. 

Running forward, he crouched 
where the huge body of the animal 
he had dropped at the first fire of- 
fered some shelter. 

Straight through the right flank, 
quirting and spurring wall-eyed, 
snorting ponies, came a knot of 
riders. They had launched their at- 
tack to cut off the back-trailing 
lead, mill the stampeders, hold the 
beef herd before it split into a dozen 
smaller bunches and scattered 
through the gulches and canyons 
that surrounded Red Bend. 

If this drive got away, it would 
require weeks of hard riding to 
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round it up. And the Chicago beef 
market was jumping. 

Riding high on a black horse rode 
the man who had galloped down 
from the camp as the stampede 
started. He was Barney Deward, 
boss of the outfit—a tall and hand- 
some hombre, better dressed than 
most cow-punchers. 

His long legs were incased in soft 
black boots and black leather chaps 
with silver trimmings. He wore a 
silver band around his tall, cream- 
colored hat. Silver glittered on the 
butt of the carbine that stuck from 
his saddle sheath, gleamed on the 
stock of the six-gun tied to lean right 
thigh. A wiry black mustache flared 
from under a hawklike nose. A dia- 
mond ring gleamed on the hand that 
motioned the riders on. 

Through the dust, this range 
dandy marked the lone young 
puncher, half kneeling behind his 
beef barricade, throwing hot lead to 
save his lanky frame from the horns 
and hoofs of wild cattle. 

Deward reined up savagely. His 
mount flung back on gleaming hind- 
quarters. A six-gun swept up and 
down, covered Rawhide Bill. He 
whirled around, picked up his Colt 
to defend himself from this rear at- 
tack. 

Wham! Above the crash of hoofs 
on the gumbo roared the horseman’s 
Colt. 

A bullet whipped past Bill, buried 
itself in the dead longhorn. 

Bill rammed his short gun back 
into its armpit holster, bent his 
head, lunged toward the horseman, 
flipping up his ivory-butted gun. 

The hammer fell with a dull click. 
Bill knew then he stood alone and 
defenseless. He had flung all the 
bullets in his guns at the beef. 

He expected quick death then. 
But Deward held his fire. “Take 
that man alive!” he shouted. 
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A dozen punchers had entered the 
dusty battle arena. Men were rid- 
ing back and forth, cutting and re- 
cutting the longhorns, splitting off 
bunches, holding others in tight pin- 
wheel mills. Down in the river, 
riders had turned animals back from 
death in rapids and canyon. And 
on the north bank, the drags of the 
herd had been checked until the 
danger passed. 

Bill broke open the loading gate 
of his six-gun, reached for cartridges 
in his belt. But as he ripped the 
first shell from its loop, a puncher 
rattled past on a crow-hopping 
buckskin, flipped a deft rope, and 
dabbed his loop down around Bill’s 
neck, 

Knowing that if he didn’t move 
fast, the first jerk on the lariat 
would throw him off his boots and 
likely break his neck, Bill rammed 
an arm up through the slack. 

The roper dug in his spurs as he 
took dallies around his horn. The 
buckskin grunted as steel hooks 
stung its ribs. 

Rawhide Bill went up into the air, 
flopped on hands and knees, fought 
desperately to ease the strain on the 
taut line as the buckskin’s rider 
dashed from the herd, easy in his 
saddle, and grinning back at the 
rolling, twisting, gray-faced man on 
the end of the forty-foot rope. 

So long as he lived, Bill would 
never forget that face. He marked 
especially long white teeth like 
fangs, displayed in a wolfish grin, 
the man’s narrowly set eyes under 
brushy brows, a fringe of grizzled 
hair under the wide slouch hat, the 
big Mexican-style spurs that cruelly 
gored the straining little buckskin 
pony. 

Barney Deward, the hombre who 
had ordered his gray-haired rope 
artist to take Bill alive, spurred up 
alongside the buckskin, shouted for 
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the roper to slow down, that he 
wanted Bill alive and not cut to 
pieces as the tight rope towed him 
across boulder patches and beds of 
prickly pear. 

“Why save him?” snarled the 
roper. “He’s busted up our game 
since we hit this Red Wall range. 
Savin’ sich varmints ain’t Number 
One style.” 

Now Idaho Ed and Snake River 
arrived. They slanted six-guns and 
would have driven slugs into the 
helpless back of Rawhide Bill as he 
slid through the buffalo grass on his 
lean middle. He was half senseless, 
blinded by the dust and the gravel 
that flew into his eyes. His shirt 
had been ripped from his body. His 
tough leather chaps were torn, the 
conchas jerked off. 

The handsome rider on the black 
whipped between the guns of Idaho 
and Snake River and the man on the 
ground. His face flamed with anger. 
His black eyes burned with a green- 
ish fire like that of a timber cat. 

“Who’s runnin’ this deal?” the 
rider rasped. “Who’s payin’ the big 
money on this Red Wall spread? 
One careless bullet, and you two go 
down the trail. Put up them guns!” 

So, dusty and bruised, with cloth- 
ing half gone, but with no bullets 
in his frame, nor broken bones, Raw- 
hide Bill skated up to the Red Wall 
chuck wagon. 

A greasy cook waddled out and 
dumped a bucket of water over his 
head. With wits restored, Bill sat 
up, felt gingerly of sundry sore 
spots, then gamely staggered up on 
his legs. He reached up and cast 
aside the rope that had circled his 
body with a red mark, 

The majority of riders stayed 
with the nervous herd. But four 
horsemen sat their saddles by the 
canvas-topped wagon, surveying 
Rawhide Bill with mocking eyes. 
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The man with the grizzled hair and 
fanglike teeth slowly recoiled his 
rope. 

The round-up foreman pawed his 
bristling mustache as he crammed 
fresh cartridges into his hot six-gun. 

Idaho Ed cursed because Raw- 
hide Bill had torn off his shirt in 
that first wild fight when the stam- 
pede got under way. 

Barney Deward grinned and 
played a tattoo on the silver- 
mounted stock of his holstered six- 
gun. His diamond ring flashed in 
the sun. 

“Step up here,” he said to Bill. 
“Step up here, and pronto. Explain 
why you went loco and stampeded a 
market herd.” 

Rawhide Bill limped forward, 
glared up at his audience without 
blinking an eye. He stood alone, 
armed with empty guns, facing four 
hard-eyed men in a hostile camp. 
But from the grim look on his face, 
Bill appeared to have an army at 
his back. 

“Im a workin’ cowpoke, De- 
ward,” he said. “I was sent here to 
rep for the O’Neal outfit and several 
others includin’ Cap Lafe Corbin’s 
Hay Hook. I was within my rights 
in askin’ permission to cut out their 
stray cattle. Those two men”—he 
pointed to Snake River and Idaho— 
“they wouldn’t stop the herd. So I 
stopped it from movin’ west. That’s 
all.” 

“I am the owner of this outfit, 
and here to bring law and order to 
this range,” drawled Deward as he 
waxed his mustache with slim white 
fingers. “No man will cut my mar- 
ket herds without my permission. 
I know you, Rawhide Bill Gale, but 
you might be on the rustle.” He 
frowned. “Where’s yore papers?” 

Bill reached for the inside pocket 
of his cowskin vest, discovered that 
the garment had been ripped to tat- 
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ters. Even his shortgun in its hol- 
ster had been lost. Deward and his 
men jeered and laughed, for they 
knew that every rep must present 
papers of identification before cut- 
ting a market herd. 

“Nothin’ but a danged rustler,” 
sneered Deward. “Well, I’ve de- 
cided that we'll rid this range of rus- 
tlers. I come to Red Wall a few 
months ago, invested my capital in 
ranch mortgages and such, found 
business in a terrible condition. Rus- 
tlin’, feuds, and the like. I’m out 
to clean things up. And I'll start 
with popping yore neck.” 

Rawhide Bill was the top hand 
of the Moccasin Ranch. He had 
been trying to end the feud between 
the Moccasin and Lafe Corbin’s 
Hay Hook outfit. 

The entire range knew of the 
quarrel that, twenty years before, 
had broken up the partnership of 
hot-tempered “Tip” O'Neal and 
Cap Lafe Corbin. 

They had been partners in a mine 
in these mountains. A pack tram 
of raw gold, guarded by O'Neal, had 
been attacked by bandits led by a 
mysterious leader known as “Num- 
ber One.” O'Neal had hidden the 
gold, marked its location on a map 
made from a buckskin pouch. With- 
out trail blazes, he had been unable 
to take his partner back after he 
reached Red Wall. 

Cap Corbin swore that O’Neal 
had stolen the gold. O’Neal accused 
Corbin of being Number One. Then 
O’Neal’s son, Dick, fell in love with 
Corbin’s daughter, Nan. And O’Neal 
promptly disowned the son. 

Deward tapped his gun butt with 
his diamond-decorated hand. 
“Why,” he asked Rawhide Bill, “do 
you keep workin’ so faithful fer them 
two ol’ fools?” 

Rawhide Bill couldn’t preach. He 
lined out his sermons with a six-gun 
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or a pair of spurs. All he knew 
was that old Tip O’Neal, despite his 
temper, had treated him like a son, 
and that Tip’s son, Dick, loved him 
like a brother. He would die in his 
tracks for his outfit. 

“PII pay yuh big money,” Deward 
offered. “Hundred dollars a month. 
Yo’re a likely man. I hear yo’re the 
best roper in Wyomin’, that yuh got 
yore name from the way yuh sling 
a rawhide lariat.” 

Bill spat into the sagebrush dis- 
dainfully. “Yuh asked me that once 
before,” he said. “I still feel the 
same. Keep yore big money!” 

The fat cook waddled forward, 
struck viciously at Bill’s face with 
a dirty dish towel. The Texan 
turned, swung from belt level, 
cracked his fist to the cook’s chin, 
and knocked the Dutch-oven expert 
spinning under the wagon. 

“And keep yore towel off me,” Bill 
added. 

Deward laughed, shouted to Snake 
River: “He feels high. Well, bring 
out these other two herd-choppers 
we jumped.” 

Snake River jogged his pony 
around the wagon. When he came 
back, a lean old man and a yellow- 
haired girl marched ahead of his 
horse. Their wrists were tied behind 
their backs, and their faces were 
white with fear. 

Bill gasped as he started toward 
the prisoners. “Captain Lafe! 
Nan!” he exclaimed, 

For in the old man and the pretty 
girl in buckskin riding garments 
were the owner of the Hay Hook 
spread and his daughter, the sweet- 
heart of Bill’s friend, Dick O’Neal. 

“Bill, do what this skunk asks 
yuh. He’s got the deadwood on me,” 
Captain Lafe said hoarsely. 

Barney Deward rocked with 
laughter as he listened. “Deadwood 
is right,’ he chuckled. “I bought 
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up a mortgage on the Hay Hook 
spread. It ain’t due yet, but to pro- 
tect my rights I aim to sell all the 
Hay Hook critters I can find on the 
Hay Hook range. And who can 
stop me?” 

He spoke the truth. The nearest 
law was twenty miles away in Red 
Wall. And even then, Barney 
Deward’s money would count.. Here 
stood a helpless girl, a gray-haired 
father. Their eyes mutely pleaded 
for aid from Rawhide Bill. 

And he stood here a prisoner. 

“Take Rawhide Bill to the old 
fort under the hill,’ Deward said 
sharply. “Tie up his wrists. While 
we're eatin’ our dinner, he can figure 
over this job I offered him. Big 
money. And money always talks.” 


CHAPTER III. 


COWBOYS ARE DUMB. 


RED BEND was so called because 

in the early days, white troops 
and Sioux warriors had clashed here. 
The bones of long-dead cavalry 
horses lay on the hills. Under the 
ridge stood a ruined building, con- 
structed of logs and rock, where the 
troopers had stationed an outpost 
to watch this war trail. It was the 
fort mentioned by Barney Deward. 

Idaho Ed acted as Bill’s guide to 
the old building. He prodded the 
Moccasin puncher into the gloomy 
little room where blue-clad soldiers 
had once rammed carbine barrels 
through loopholes and fought off 
yelling red warriors. 

The only light in the place came 
through these narrow slits. There- 
fore Ed lighted a lantern and placed 
it on the packing box that served 
as a table. 

In one corner was a bunk where 
some trapper had found comfort as 
he wintered in the Gunsights. Ed 
ordered Bill to sit down on the 
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boards. He tied Bils wrists with 
a silk scarf and bound the puncher’s 
right leg to the bunk with a short 
length of rope. 

“Yuh better take up Barney’s of- 
fer,” Ed declared. “I draw money 
like that. Jest for throwin’ fear into 
these mountameers. Easiest pay I 
ever earned.” 

“If I ever git loose, you'll find it 
hard pay,” Bill rasped. 

But Ed laughed and said: “If 
you ever git loose, Vl collect with 
hot lead for the shirt yuh ripped 
off my back.” 

“Lucky fer you I didn’t break 
yore neck.” 

Ed sneered, bent forward, and 
slapped Bill across the mouth. The 
puncher leaped up, the red print of 
the blow plain on his tanned face. 
His gray eyes blazed. But he 
tripped over the rope tied to his 
leg, flopped down on the bunk. As 
he lay there helpless, Idaho Ed bent 
over and deliberately slapped him a 
second time. 

Then he stepped back, laughing, 
watching Bill strain against the rope 
which held him to the bunk. The 
length was about six feet. Bill could 
reach the packing box. His tor- 
mentor stayed just outside his 
range, laughing at Bils mad ef- 
forts to reach him. 

“Cool off,’ Ed said finally. “Tf 
it wasn’t agin’ orders, Fd kill yuh 
here an’ now. But Deward. wants 
to hire yuh bad. Think it over.” 

“Suppose I turn him down?” 

“He'll send his rope artist, that 
gray-haired hombre with the wolf 
fangs in his big mouth, to put a 
noose around yore neck and drag 
yuh to death behind a raw bronc. 
That rope artist is better than you. 
They call him the ‘Nevada Vinegar- 
roon. That’s a sort o’ pizen reptile. 
But it ain’t got nothm’ on our 
Vinegarroon. Hed have busted 
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yore neck before, if Deward hadn’t 
wanted yuh alive.” 

“Bustin? my neck won’t do De- 
ward much good. I’m jest a cow- 
poke, a rep.” 

“You fergit that Deward alse 
holds Lafe Corbin an’ his gal as pris- 
oners. They came to cut the herd, 
too, and he held ’em prisoner.” 

“He’s runnin’ afoul of the law.” 

Ed sneered. “Money talks. 
Deward is rich. He don’t fear no 
law in this country. Hard to say 
what he'll do to Corbin and the gal. 
But it'll be plenty.” Ed paused at 
the door. “Think it over. Ill come 
back, after I eat.” 

Rawhide Bill had been in many 
tight corners in his young life, but 
none like this. Deward, trusting to 
wealth and influence, was raiding 
the range, basing his attack on a 
mortgage legally bought, but not 
due. He had captured Rawhide Bill, 
Lafe Corbin, Nan. With cold- 
blooded gun hawks like Idaho Ed, 
Snake River, and the gray-haired 
Vinegarroon as followers, the boss 
could devise outlandish punish- 
ments. 

“Tf I go back on all my friends,” 
mused Bill, “I can get out of this 
mess, draw high money an’ save my 
neck.” 

Beyond the friendship of the 
O’Neals and Corbins, he received 
nothing but the ordinary pay of a 
cow-puncher. If he hired to Deward, 
his future in life might be paved 
with gold. 

Bill sighed and stood up. Idaho 
Ed had tied his wrists in front of 
his body, certain that Bill could not 
offer any resistance. For a rope 
anchored him to the solidly built 
bunk. 

Taking tiny steps, the puncher 
estimated the rope length. He could 
reach the packing case where the 
lantern sat. By its dim yellow 
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glow, he examined the silk scarf 
around his wrists. There was space 
between his hands’ of about eight 
inches. He bent his head, raised 
his arms, gnawed at the silken fet- 
ters with his teeth. But the knots 
only drew tighter. 

Then, hearing a slight noise out- 
side the old fort, Bill stumbled hur- 
riedly to the bunk. He was seated 
there, head drooping dejectedly, 
when the door slowly opened. 

Into the room stepped a tall man. 
He moved as silently as a cat. He 
wore no jingling spurs on his boots. 
A red scarf, with eyeholes cut in 
it, hid the upper part of his face. 
Under a dusty hat, Bill saw traces 
of bristly gray hair. 

And below the mask, a long nose 
and a cruel gashlike mouth in which 
gleamed teeth as white and sharp 
as the fangs of a gray wolf. 

This masked stranger paused by 
the lantern, inspected Bill, then 
leaned forward, whispering harshly: 

“You have heard of Number 
One?” 

Bill’s gray eyes narrowed. He re- 
called the lost gold which had 
brought on the feud between O’Neal 
and Corbin. 

Number One had planned the 
raid. Here stood a masked stran- 
ger asking whether a Gunsight rider 
recalled that dreaded name. 

“Shore,” Bill gulped. “I’ve heard 
of that coyote!” 

“Number One is no coyote. Num- 
ber One is a wolf. A fighter. [’— 
the masked man tapped his chest— 
“T am the only and original Number 
One.” 

“What yuh doin’ here?” 

“Listen. I am here, there, every- 
where. I work for many men. 

: None know me as a bandit. Twenty 
years ago, I tried to steal the gold 
clean-up from the Kentucky Belle 
-Mine. Tip O’Neal stood me off, hid 
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the stuff. But he drew a map on 
buckskin, cut it in two pieces. Gave 
one to Corbin. Kept one. The law 
broke up my gang, ran me out of 
these hills. But I never forgot the 
lost gold. Now I’m back. And I 
want that map.” 

“Why, why yuh askin’ me?” 

“They intend to hang you. 
They'll kill off old Corbin, mebbe 
his daughter. Deward will raid this 
range, rob and murder your friends. 
All right. Outwit him. Join my 
gang. Take the oath from me, PH 
turn you loose. You can gather 
yore friends, attack Deward. When 
that’s settled, then to pay me, you 
will steal the two sections of buck- 
skin map from Corbin and old 
O'Neal.” 

Bill could only stare at the masked 
face that strangely reminded him of 
some man he had met recently in 
the Gunsight range. He recalled 
the Nevada Vinegarroon. Could 
that skilled roper be the bandit chief, 
working for Deward, secretly under- 
mining the Red Wall chief? Bill 
couldn’t find the answer. 

“T can’t steal the map,” he said 
hoarsely. “Corbin and O'Neal are 
both my friends.” 

Number One laughed, waved a 
hand in careless gesture around Bill’s 
prison. 

“Friends ain’t doin’ much good for 
yuh here. Nor will they help you 
when yuh slide across the prairie 
with a rope around yore neck. Well, 
no dumb cowboy can answer a ques- 
tion without thinkin’ it out. It’s a 
cinch to get in here. Idaho jest stuck 
a nail through the outside staple. 
TIl slip back in a quarter hour to 
git yore answer.” 

And the mysterious bandit, who 
had sworn to recover the lost cache 
of gold, glided as silently from the 
old fort as he had entered. The door 
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closed so softly that the lantern’s 
yellow flame barely flickered. 

Rawhide Bill sat on the edge of 
the bunk, mind busy. No guns now 
to aid him. He must use his wits. 
Number One had sneered at cow- 
boys, calling them dumb because 
they were loyal and fought for their 
friends, because they would die 
rather than sell out. 

“Are cowpokes dumb?” Bill mut- 
tered. 

In his thoughts he looked over 
the hard back trail of his life. An 
orphan when he was but a stripling. 
Then a kid wrangler on the Texas 
Trail. Raised in the saddle. Earn- 
ing his daily bread in a hard game. 
Roughly befriended by such old cat- 
tlemen as hot-headed Tip O'Neal, 
and lanky Cap Corbin, “Sourdough” 
Shanks, the veteran foreman of the 
Moccasin, “Frosty” Bowers, a 
stubby puncher who had once lost 
two toes in a blizzard, old John Bat 
Ears, a Sioux Indian who worked, 
when the spirit moved him, for the 
Moccasin. 

“Men like that,” whispered Bill. 
“I ean’t turn yaller when I got 
friends like that.” 

The door crashed open ahead of 
Idaho Ed’s swinging boot. The rat- 
faced gunman strode in, a sneer on 
his grinning lips. 

“Git up!” he roared. 
wants to see you.” 

“No use me talkin’ to Deward. I 
won't sell out.” 

“Don’t be a fool. You already 
lost a good gun. Pm packin’ it.” 
And Ed slapped the ivory butt of 
Bill’s gun that he had shoved down 
behind his belt. “Deward,” he went 
on, “is goin’ to rule this range. His 
chuck wagon is full of ammunition. 
A half dozen cases of high-powered 
shells. If ary mountain warriors 
shows up, he’ll blow em apart. You 
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better sing pretty an’ git in on the 
big money.” 

Bill stood up. He smiled. “Ed,” 
he asked, “are cowboys dumb? Is 
it dumb to stand up for yore 
friends?” 

“Don’t talk to me about friends. 
Step over here by the lantern so I 
can see to unhobble yuh. Now 
stand hitched.” 

Because Bill’s wrists were tied, 
Ed took chances. He bent and be- 
gan to tug at the rope around Bill’s 
ankle, cursing because the light was 
poor. 

The butt of the extra six-gun— 
Bill’s pet Colt—gleamed in the lan- 
tern’s yellow glare. Bils bound 
wrists weren’t six inches above the 
weapon. 

But if the weapon caught, as he 
attempted to jerk it from under Ed’s 
belt, then hot lead would crash into 
his body. 

“Cowboys are dumb,” Bill whis- 
pered. “They got to gamble to 
win 33 


Slowly his hands dropped toward 
the six-gun as Ed fumbled and 
cursed at the tight lariat knot. 

Curling like a bird’s claw, the fin- 
gers of Bill’s right hand closed on 
the cool ivory stock. He tightened 
his grip, not swiftly, but gently and 
cautiously. One unwary move 
would bring swift, het death. 

Idaho Ed growled. “There. It’s 
untied.” And he raised his head. 

Now came the time when a man 
must bet his life that a gun wouldn’t 
hang on Ed’s belt. 

Rawhide Bill’s lean body tensed. 
His wrists flew upward. His right 
grasped the six-gun. He heard the 
rip and tear of Ed’s overalls. But 
Bill cleared the gun although a long 
strip of blue cloth clung to the front 
sight. 

The door of the fort flew open. 
A masked man stood framed there, 
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linking his eyes against the glow 
of the lantern. It was Number One. 

Idaho Ed flung back on his boot 
heels, reached for his holstered six- 
gun. 

Rawhide Bill struck down sav- 
agely, hit Ed a glancing blow. Half- 
stunned, the gunman sprawled on 
the dirt floor. 

Past Bill’s head whizzed a bowie 
knife. He ducked and heard the 
clang of steel as the keen blade 
struck the granite rocks of the fort 
wall. 

He flung up his six-gun awk- 
wardly, ready to throw a bullet into 
Number One. 

The door slammed. The bandit 
chief disappeared. Bill held his fire. 

He lined his barrel on Idaho Ed 
and rapped out savagely: “Move 
fast! PI kill you like a dawg if you 
don’t do jest what I say. Remem- 
ber I owe you for slappin’ my face 
when TI was helpless.” 

“What do yuh want?” 

“Cut this silk stuff off my wrists. 
Fast! Use that knife that Number 
One threw!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
FIGHT IN THE DARK. 


[DAHO ED sullenly picked up the 

knife,. turned toward Rawhide 
Bill. The latter extended his wrists, 
silk taut between them. He held 
the six-gun lined on Ed’s_ belt 
buckle. 

“Keep yore distance,” Bill or- 
dered. “Don’t try to throw that 
toad stabber into me ’stead of the 
silk. Move fast!” 

For Number One—if he belonged 
to the Deward crew—might be run- 
ning to gather help, hold the Moc- 
casin top hand in the old fort. 

Ed backed off, glared at Bill from 
under his heavy brows. His buck- 
teeth gleamed in the light of the lan- 
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tern which stood on the packing case 
at Bill’s right. 

Down flashed the sharp blade. 
The silk fetters ripped apart. Bill’s 
wrists swung apart suddenly. For 
a flashing moment, his gun swung 
away from Idaho Ed. 

With a yell, the gunman flung his 
lean body to the side, struck with 
his left fist, knocked the lantern off 
the case. It struck the dirt floor 
with a clang, crashed to ruin. 

A blue flame shot up. Burning 
oil ran in tiny rivulets across the 
floor, licked at the bottom of the 
wooden case. 

But above the floor level, dark- 
ness suddenly descended on the old 
fort. Only through the narrow port 
holes came dim jets of light. 

Even as Ed struck down the lan- 
tern, Rawhide Bill jumped for a side 
wall, pitched a bullet as he ran. 

Wham! The roar of the Colt 
made the walls shake. Dried mud 
daubing clattered to the floor. 

Bill’s head cut off the light from 
a port hole. A gun flashed a red 
glare. A bullet tore past him, 
glanced off a rock. 

Dropping to his knees, Bill 
smashed a bullet into the heart of 
that red glare. But Idaho Ed, a 
skilled warrior, was also moving 
swiftly, walking on his toes, breath- 
ing softly, maneuvering always for 
position to throw a killing slug. 

The fort filled with powder smoke. 
Bill, edging along the wall, attempt- 
ing to locate the door without re- 
vealing his position, restrained a de- 
sire to sneeze as the acrid fumes bit 
at his mouth and nose. 

If he hoped to escape alive from 
Deward’s camp, he must reach the 
door, get out into the open. With 
only himself to consider, he might 
have lingered to battle Idaho Ed. 
He yearned to avenge the insulting 
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he was a helpless prisoner. 

But Nan Corbin and her father 
were prisoners in the Red Wall 
camp. He had to think of them, 
too. 

Somewhere around this danger- 
ous camp also hovered Number 
One, the mysterious bandit, back in 
old stamping grounds to discover the 
lost gold cache. 

Blam! Idaho Ed’s six-gun roared. 
That was because Bill had silently 
drawn a cartridge from his belt, 
tossed it to the opposite wall, and 
Ed had fired on the tinkling sound. 

On the echo of the first blast, Bill 
smashed a slug, flung it to one side 
of the muzzle flame from Ed’s gun. 
For he believed the gunman would 
move as he fired. 

Bill’s quick shot drew a yelp of 
pain. He heard a crash, then a 
heavy groan, knew that he had out- 
witted and downed Idaho Ed. There 
was no time to investigate the re- 
sult of the fight. This reom was a 
death trap. He knew that the roar 
of gunfire had carried to the ears of 
men around the chuck wagon. They 
would be swarming down to block 
all escape. 

The groping fingers of Bill’s left 
hand struck the door frame. He 
stood up, pushed against the stout 
wood. The door failed to open. He 
knew then a nail had been thrust 
through the outside lock. 

Backing away, Bill stuffed his gun 
into its holster, gathered the muscles 
of his broad shoulders, struck the 
door with a resounding crash. The 
wood quivered, but resisted. He 
went back on his heels. 

From the rear of the room, from 
the pitch darkness where Idaho Ed 
sprawled, a gun roared deafeningly. 
A bullet crashed into the wood. If 
Bils body had been against the 
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panel, the slug would have cut be- 
tween his shoulder blades. ; 

He knew then that Ed was living, 
that he possessed enough strength 
to steady a gun. 

There was no time to jerk his own 
weapon, stage another duel in this 
bitter, powder-tainted blackness. He 
must risk Ed’s second bullet. For 
he knew one would surely speed his 
way. 
Outside the building, he heard the 
distant yells of excited men. They 
were rushing toward the fort. The 
alarm had been sounded. 

Bill dropped almost to his hands 
and knees. When he launched his 
rawboned frame against the door, 
every ounce of strength he possessed 
was behind the effort. 

The door gave way with a rend- 
ing-of wood as rusty. bolts pulled. 
If this fort hadn’t been old and half 
decayed, the strength of one lone 
man would never have forced that 
opening. Bill shot through, sprawled 
his length on the splintered wood. 

Craang! From the cabin, Idaho 
Ed’s gun thundered, and a slug 
whined just over the head of Raw- 
hide Bill. He rolled to the side, 
swerved into cover against the fort 
wall. 

For the glare of the sun, after 
the inky darkness of the fort, daz- 
zled his eyes. A bullet snapped off 
the rock wall just above his head. 
He heard the rattling crash of guns, 
leaped up, started blindly away. 

Then he saw men rushing over 
the ridge that hid the Deward camp. 
Barney led the charge. It was his 


rifle that had hammered lead to- + 


ward Bill. 

Down the slope, willow brush grew 
thickly, extending back into dark 
timber that cloaked the ridges along 
Gunsight Valley. 

Bill leaped up, made for this 
cover. He would not be taken alive. 
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Nor would he surrender. Where a 
patch of rye grass caught his eyes, 
he flung himself flat. Just in time, 
for Deward, dropping to his knee, 
had steadied his rifle, and was pump- 
ing lead that cut up the ground all 
around Rawhide Bill. 

Idaho Ed appeared at the door of 
the fort. He lurched like a drunken 
man. His left arm trailed limply. 
He had stopped Bill’s slug with his 
shoulder. 

Rawhide Bill wouldn’t shoot to 
kill a wounded man. But he flung 
around, propped up his six-gun with 
left elbow as a rest, snapped a bullet 
into the wooden door casing. Splin- 
ters flew. Idaho Ed broke at the 
knees, reeled back into cover. 

Deward motioned to the half 
dozen men who were following him. 
They were afoot. They spread into 
a skirmish line, began a slow crawl 
down the hill. All knew that Raw- 
hide Bill, armed and in cover, must 
not be approached in a hurry. 

Bullets began to comb out the 
tall grass where he hid. He began 
backing up, face toward the firing 
line, pushing his body with his 
elbows. 

It was slow work, but he dared 
not make a careless move. Deward 
wasn’t fifty yards distant. His men 
were about the same range. A dozen 
paces separated Rawhide Bill from 
the willow brush where he might find 
a trail that would lead him into 
thick timber. 

A dozen paces then meant life or 
death. If he boldly exposed him- 
self, keen marksmen like Barney 
Deward would cut him down as a 
hunter knocks over a running deer. 

The break that gave Bill his 
chance to reach cover came from the 
cabin. The burning oil from the 
wrecked lantern had set fire to the 
wooden packing case. Flames ran 
to the dried rafters of the old build- 


ing as the wind created a strong 
draft by whipping through the open 
door. 

Black smoke began to billow frora 
the doorway. In the midst of this 
appeared Idaho Ed, coughing and 
sneezing, neck scarf pressed over his 
mouth. The smoke trailed across 
the clearing as the wind carried it 
toward the divide. 

Rawhide Bill gambled that a 
straight bullet couldn’t be fired 
through that haze. Leaping up, he 
rushed for the willow brush. 

Barney Deward and his men, 
cursing Idaho Ed and the smoke 
screen, charged past the cabin, 
sighted Bill as he made a jack-rabbit 
dive into the willows. Their thun- 
derous volley cut off green leaves, 
slashed the limber saplings as if with 
knives. 

Never pausing, Rawhide Bill gal- 
loped on through the thicket, un- 
caring of stiff branches that slashed 
his face like whips. A low branch 
knocked off his hat. A root, half 
buried in the leaf mold, caught his 
spur rowel, flung him heavily to the 
ground, knocked out his wind. 

He whirled around, panting like 
an animal at bay. His gray eyes 
blazed. His thatch of brown hair 
stood on end like stiff wire. Here 
was the show-down, but they would 
fight to kill him. And men would 
stop Bill’s lead before he cashed in. 

Along the edge of the thicket he 
heard the crash of dead branches, 
the snap of swinging branches as 
Deward and his men tore into the 
willow patch like eager hounds. 

Rawhide Bill, low on the ground, 
sighted a man’s legs just ahead, legs 
covered with tan boots. The shrub- 
bery hid the warrior’s body. 

Blam! . Bill’s six-gun blazed. The 
boots came to a shaky stop, sud- 
denly disappeared. When the 
smoke cleared away, Bill stared at 
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the soles of the boots and knew he 
had dropped his man. He hoped it 
was Barney Deward. 

This hope faded when he heard 
Deward’s high-pitched yell: “Go 
slow! We got him cornered up. 
We'll git him dead to rights!” 


CHAPTER V. 


RUN TO EARTH. 


FOLLOWING Deward’s order, 

silence fell upon the willow 
patch. The powder smoke hung 
heavy on the air, but there came no 
more fast bullets. Bill would have 
welcomed hot lead. For he knew 
this silence indicated that the 
Deward crew had spread out, was 
circling to slip down above his posi- 
tion and cut off his escape. 

Adopting the foe’s tactics, Bill be- 
gan to retreat slowly. He edged 
along cautiously, picking the best 
cover: raspberry brush, outcrop- 
pings of rock, down timber. He 
used care in stepping over dead 
wood on the ground, took precau- 
tions to reload his hot gun as he 
headed out of this danger spot. 

He came to where a tiny stream 


meandered down from some hidden - 


spring higher up in the timber. The 
banks were steeply cut where the 
water had washed away the soft 
earth under the willows. Bill chose 
this way of escape although he knew 
well that any enemy, attempting to 
cut him off, would guard the gulch 
where it emerged from the timber. 

His training as a hunter of big 
game aided him. To proceed 
silently, he unbuckled his spurs, hid 
them -behind a log. If he lived, he 
would return for them. It not, they 
would stay there—probably for- 
ever. 

Hiding the spurs brought a grim 
smile to Bill’s face. True, he had 
torn away Idaho Ed’s shirt. But 
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he had lost more riding gear than 
that to the Deward spread. His 
short six-gun, most of his shirt and 
eowhide vest, his hat, and now his 
spurs. All had been lost in this bat- 
tle against odds. 

The wisdom of hiding his spurs, 
thus avoiding the chance of ringing 
a steel rowel against a rock, was 
pointed to Bill as he reached a huge 
heap of deadwood where a spring 
flood had piled débris against a gran- 
ite knob. 

He heard the jingle of spur chains 
on the lip of the gulch, heard it just 
in time to fling himself into the deep 
shadows. 

Two men in cowpoke rigging came 
trotting down the side of the gulch. 
The man who led was Snake River, 
the foreman. At his spurred heels 
followed the gray-haired rope artist, 
the Nevada Vinegarroon. 

They approached to within forty 
paces of where Rawhide Bill stood 
tensely, with gun hammer under his 
thumb, and barrel aimed at Snake 
River. 

Bill didn’t wish to fight here. One 
crash of gunfire would bring up the 
rest of Deward’s gang. But if the 
two men came within a dangerous 
distance, Bill intended to get in the 
first shots. 

Snake River flung up his hand, 
stood rigid, listening, on the. bank 
of the tiny stream. Vinegarroon 
came to a halt, began twisting his 
head as he scanned the silent woods. 

“Tf we hide here, he'll bump into 
us,” Snake River whispered. 

Vinegarroon nodded. “Yeah. 
Barney and some of the boys are 
workin’ up this crick.” 

“We ought to git him quick,” said 
Snake River. “We got the beef herd 
bunched. But they’re east of camp 
and that fire is makin’ ’em nervous.” 

Rawhide Bill’s heart sank as he 
listened. If these men remained on 
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guard here, he dared not move. But 
they had said other warriors were 
coming up the gulch. These keen- 
eyed men would pick up Bill’s trail 
on the damp ground. He would 
eventually be run to cover here 
against the side of this boulder. 

Talk went on between the guards. 
Vinegarroon growled that Deward 
should take steps to check the fire 
which had started in the old fort 
and was now working along through 
the knee-high, dried grass that cov- 
ered the ridge between the burning 
building and the Red Wall camp. 

“If Barney don’t stop it,” Vine- 
garroon pointed out, “it may set fire 
to his wagon. And then—bang!” 

“Why the bang?” Snake River 
asked. 

“Shucks! Deward’s got six cases 
of ammunition in that wagon. Let 
them shells git hot and start ex- 
plodin’ an’ wild bullets will be 
headin’ in all directions.” 

“Deward’s out to git this Rawhide 
Bill. He’s more scairt of that slab- 
sided Texan than any man on this 
range.” 

Vinegarroon laughed harshly. 
“All cowboys are dumb,” he said. 

The short hair bristled on Bill’s 
sun-baked neck. He glared at Vine- 
garroon, at the man’s sharp white 
teeth, his bristling gray hair. He 
recalled that when the masked Num- 
ber One had entered the fort, he had 
also called cowboys dumb. 

If this man was the mysterious 
bandit chief, then it might bring 
peace to this range if one honest man 
laid down his life to kill the robber. 

Slowly Rawhide Bill lined his gun 
on Vinegarroon. He knew, as his 
finger tightened on the trigger, that 
his first fire would bring a half dozen 
warriors to surround him, shoot him 
to red ribbons. 

He would also draw fire from 
Snake River. And that man looked 
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like a quick-shooting, efficient gun 


hawk. 

As his front sight picked up 
Vinegarroon, the latter shifted rest- 
lessly as if aware that death bov- 
ered over him. But Snake River 
stepped over the small stream, said 
carelessly over his shoulder, as he 
started up the slope that led toward 
Bill’s hiding place: 

“Im goin’ up an’ hide in that 
deadfall by the big granite rock.” 

Vinegarroon laughed. “Look out 
that Bill ain’t thar now.” 

He meant it as a joke, but Snake 
River paused abruptly, studied the 
black shadows, the heap of dead 
logs, the gray face of the granite 
rocks. Bill could almost feel that 
glare boring into his tense frame. 

By his approach, Snake River had 
saved the life of Vinegarroon.: Bill 
dared not fire while a keen-eyed gun- 
man walked toward him. He 
crouched there, ready to fire if Snake 
River by the least sign indicated 
that he had discovered his quarry. 

There wasn’t a sound in the forest 
except for the murmur of the little 
stream, the sleepy call of tiny birds 
in some thicket, the distant moan of 
wind through tall pines. 

Vinegarroon stood at ease, lean- 
ing on his rifle, watching the gulch 
he guarded. Snake River’s spurs 
jingled like little bells as he dug in 
his boot heels, climbing the small 
slope toward the deadfall that hid 
Rawhide Bill. 

He came on until he was within 
ten paces of the hidden man. Bill 
could mark every detail of the fore- 
man’s garments, the hard, intent ex- 
pression on his face. He fancied he 
could see the red gleam, deep in 
Snake River’s eyes, that indicated 
he was set to make a kill. , 

Then, down the stream, boots 
thudded carelessly against loose 
gravel. Several men were marching 
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up the gulch, approaching Bill’s hid- 
ing place. 

A man stepped around a point, 
stood plainly in view. It was Bar- 
ney Deward. He saw his men, put 
his left hand to his mouth, shouted: 


“Were on the trail! Boot tracks! 
Look out!” 

Snake River turned slowly, star- 
ing at his boss. Vinegarroon 


snapped to life, flung his rifle across 
the crook of his arm, cocked it. 

“Yuh figure he’s gone past us?” 
yelled Snake River. 

“If he’s past you,” Deward re- 
plied, “he hasn’t gone far. Go slow. 
Don’t git careless around any bit of 
cover. Rawhide Bill is as danger- 
ous as a case of black smallpox!” 

“TIl comb out this deadfall,” 
Snake River yelled, “then head up 
the crick.” 

Bill gathered his muscles, slanted 
his gun, prepared to drive the first 
bullet. After that would come the 
show-down fight. He wasn’t watch- 
ing Deward now, or Vinegarroon. 
His gray eyes were on Snake River, 
on the latter’s six-gun which the 
man held in his right hand with bar- 
rel pointing toward the ground. 

Bang! From up the gulch a gun 
roared. Not a six-gun, but a heavy 
old black-powder weapon. A huge 
slug whizzed past the head of Vine- 
garroon. The man fell flat on his 
stomach and yelled: 

“He’s spotted us!” 

“That wasn’t a six-gun!” Deward 
cried as he started forward on the 
run. 

Snake River, startled, veered to 
look toward the hidden rifleman. 
Bill, just as amazed, shifted posi- 
tion. And that movement caught 
Snake River’s eye. 

The man whirled, six-gun tilting 
upward, exploding as he swung it on 
Rawhide Bill. 

“Here’s our man!” he yelled. 
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Rawhide Bill flung his body to one 
side, fired almost from belt level. 

Snake River’s bullet rang off the 
granite rock. Bill’s slug cut away 
Snake River’s footing, tumbled him 
to the ground. He flung up his 
arms, went over backward, rolled 
down the slope, lay by the creek 
with his face in the clear water. 

Barney Deward turned to fire on 
Rawhide Bill as the top hand 
jumped away from the granite rock, 
following up the slug he had thrown 
into Snake River. 

Hoofs boomed on the side of the 
gulch. Horsemen broke into sight, 
riding recklessly, spurring straight 
down toward Rawhide Bill. For the 
moment, he believed it was a Red 
Wall patrol rushing him from the 
rear. 

Then—as he saw Vinegarroon 
turn and scuttle back into the brush 
and marked the abrupt retreat of 
Barney Deward—Rawhide Bill 
whooped and jigged like a war- 
dancing Indian. 

Three horsemen rode down the 
valley. He recognized the pards he 
had left that morning in the rep 
camp two miles east of Red Bend. 
Sourdough Shanks, red-whiskered 
foreman of the Moccasin, held the 
center. Frosty Bowers covered the 
left flank. Old John Bat Ears, the 
Sioux brave, rode on the right. 

And across John’s patched saddle 
fork rested the single-shot Spring- 
field musket that had broken up this 
fight—the black-powder gun that 
had brought on the clash between 
Rawhide and Snake River. 


CHAPTER VI. 
7 FIRE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
HILE Frosty halted across the 
creek, guarding the slope over 


which Deward and his gang had re- 
treated, Sourdough Shanks and 
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John Bat Ears spurred their cayuses 
over to Bill. 

The. old foreman barely paused. 
He leaned from the saddle and 


shouted: “Git up behind John, Bill! 
We got to run fer it!” 

John Bat Ears grinned and 
nodded. “Too much trouble down 


here. We go now. You bet!” 

What amazed Bill was that John 
was topping off his pet pinto pony. 
A horse that he called Plenty Big. 
And strapped to the saddle horn was 
the coil of rawhide lariat that had 
given Bill his name. 

“Where you catchum hoss?” he 
asked John. 

“Hoss runum fast to camp we got. 
Reins drag. We go to look. Hear 
big shootin’. Heap big. Come on 
run! Now we go back.” 

Bill growled. “We don’t run. 
That is, I don’t run.” 

Sourdough pufied out his long- 
horn mustache, blared like a bugle 
as he shouted objections. 

“Deward’s got a dozen men in his 


gang. They're movin’ a big beef 
herd west. What kin three of us do 


agin’ that young army?” 

Rawhide Bill slapped the ivory- 
hilted butt of his Colt. 

“They got Nan Corbin an’ her 
dad prisoners in that camp. De- 
ward is runnin’ off the o? man’s cat- 
tle, aimin’ to ruin him.” 

“The Corbin outfit ain’t friendly 
with our boss.” 

“They're friends of mine. And 
furthermore”—Bill’s draw] was gone, 
and his gray eyes flashed with an- 
ger—“I was sent here to rep, to keep 
that Red Wall bunch of skunks 
from drivin’ out mountain cattle. 
Vil turn the trick if I have tuh stam- 
pede the hull kit an’ caboodle.” 

Afoot he turned down the trail. 
“Fm goin’ back for the Corbins,” he 
said as he went. 
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He had not trudged fifty feet 
when he heard the thud of hoofs and 
looked around. There jogged old 
John Bat Ears. And in the Indian’s 
trail, Sourdough and Frosty. 

“Heap big fool,’ grunted John. 
“Me, too. Git on hoss. We ride. 
Cowboy don’t likum walk.” 

That was all. But they were his 
friends, and they would ride with 
him, three lone cowpokes and an 
Indian against the might and money. 
of Barney Deward, the diamond- 
bedecked boss of Red Wall, the man 
who believed that money would al- 
ways talk. 

They rode up that hill where guns 
had lately trailed Rawhide with hot 
bullets, rode to save the sworn 
enemy of old Tip O'Neal, and that 
foeman’s yellow-haired daughter. 

Rawhide Bill hung to the saddle 
strings, riding back of John. Sour- 
dough and Frosty swung to the 
flanks as the cayuses stumbled 
through the last fringe of brush. 

Here was held the war council. 
Through the brush they could see 
the charred ruins of the old fort. 
The rock walls stood but the log 
roof -had fallen in after being eaten 
away by the flames. Then fire had 
caught in the tall grass, gone whoop- 
ing over the hill. 

“Fires still burnin’,’ Rawhide 
whispered. “Big smoke over the 
divide. Reckon that’s why we 
didn’t run into guns. The Red Wall 
crew is fightin’ it off. They got am- 
munition in that chuck wagon.” 

John Bat Ears grunted, started to 
turn his horse. “Hot bullets! We 
better go fast!” 

“Don’t forget the Corbins,” Bill 
protested. 

“Tf they're fightin’ fire,” Sour- 
dough suggested, “our best plan is 
to charge that camp, take ‘em by 
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surprise.. One of us can carry off 
the gal, other the ol’ man.” 

“Six-guns,” Bill advised. “Not 
time or room for swingin’ rifles. Ride 
up slow to the top of the divide. 
Then head fer the pie wagon!” 

Smoke rolled toward the eastern 
divide as they halted on the slope. 
A broad black trail, where embers 
still glowed, indicated the path of 
the prairie fire through the grass. 
The haze hid them from the busy 
men who were attempting to ward 
off the blaze from the chuck wagon. 

Deward, in his efforts to kill Raw- 
hide Bill, had neglected until too 
late to fight the blaze. And once 
started, the fire had leaped forward 
like a roaring red demon. 

It was a fifty-yard dash to the 
chuck wagon. Bill saw that the 
horse herd had been up, that des- 
perately working men, including the 
fat cook, were attempting to put 
kicking horses in the harness and 
move the wagon before a burning 
ember blew across the fire line and 
touched off six cases of ammunition. 

Toward the east, the riders heard 
the bellowing of hundreds of long- 
horn beef, gathered for the trail, 
alive with fear, and bawling until 
the echoes rang from the rims. 

“Come on!” Bill yelled. “Straight 
through the smoke!” 

That aided them. But for that 
screen, they would have been cut 
from leather before they had gone 
two horse jumps. But they were 
upon Deward and his fire-fighters 
before they were sighted. 

Guns rolled and hammered, 
blended in a vast, crashing chorus. 
Rawhide Bill, pounding lead, saw 
Barney Deward leap toward him, 
seize his leg, attempt to drag him 
off the horse. 

He bent, slapped down with his 
gun barrel. Deward went down in 
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the smoke and dust. Soot covered 
his finery, hid his diamond. 

Two men seized Sourdough’s pony 
by the bridle bit, almost broke the 
pony’s jaw as they checked it. 
Frosty Bowers flung his gun across 
his chest in a cross-arm shot, 
knocked one man spinning. 

Rawhide Bill lined his gun on the 
second man who was now seeking 
to jerk Sourdough from leather. 

Wham! As the big gun roared, 
John Bat Ears yelled out a string of 
Sioux cuss words and clapped his 
hand to his ear. 

“Holdum gun ’way from ear!” he 
shouted. 

The stopping of Sourdough’s 
horse had checked the charge. Red 
Wall warriors, black with soot and 
smoke, came a-running. 

John Bat Ears had been deafened 
by Bill’s gun, but he could fight. 
Not expert with a six-gun, the old 
Indian clubbed his long musket and 
smashed over the head the first man 
who reached his stirrups. The war- 
rior went down as if his skull had 
stopped a mallet. 

“Go on!” Bill yelled. 
the camp!” 

Through the whirl of black dust, 
the smoke that tore at eyes and 
throats, the horsemen fought their 
way. Bullets whipped past them. 
Frosty yelped and reeled as one cut 
a welt along his right leg. 

Half blinded, they broke from the 
battle, saw the chuck wagon ahead. 
A girl whose yellow hair whipped in 
the wind ran to meet them. An old 
man limped after her. 

The fat cook deserted his horses. 
“The wagon top’s ketched!” he 
yelled wildly. 

A spark from the fire had touched 
off the canvas. It roared up, red 
as a bonfire at night. 


“Head for 
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John Bat Ears, always prudent, ~ 
began to draw rein. 

“Keep goin’!” Rawhide yelled. 

With a crash the lathered horses 
pulled up by the blazing wagon. 
Sourdough bent, swooped Nan Cor- 
bin off the ground, threw in his 
spurs, rushed past the wagon to- 
ward safety east of the Red Bend. 

Not a hundred yards up the trail, 
a thousand longhorns were massed 
in wild panic, bellowing madly as 
they scented the fire. Straight to- 
ward the herd galloped the fat cook, 
out of his wits from fear. 

The leaders turned tail, plowed 
straight back through the herd. 
The ground shook to the booming 
of hoofs. 

Old Corbin ran toward Frosty 
Bowers’s pony. He limped and 
stumbled over a sagebrush. 

Around a corner of the blazing 
wagon rushed the Nevada Vinegar- 
roon. He had lingered to aid the 
cook, started to flee with him, then 
sighted Corbin’s rush toward Frosty. 

He flung up his six-gun, lined on 
the back of the old cattleman. 

Blam! Rawhide Bill deafened the 
other ear of old John. 

His bullet knocked the Nevada 
Vinegarroon back toward the wagon 
where red flames now ran the whole 
length of the hickory box. 

Corbin grabbed for Fresty’s 
swinging stirrup, was swept off the 
ground and up behind as the stocky 
puncher galloped off. 

Old John Bat Ears bent low, 
kicked Plenty Big in the ribs with 
moecasin-clad heels. Rawhide Bill, 
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swinging around to throw another 
slug mto the Nevada Vinegarroon, 
wished fervently that he had stopped 
to recover his spurs. 

Blam! With a red flash and roar, 
a box of ammunition exploded. 

Blazing parts of the chuck wagon 
flew high. Then wild lead hummed 
through the air. There followed a 
roaring, rattling racket like whole 
packages of giant firecrackers ex- 
ploding. 

A dozen punchers or a hundred 
could not have checked the mad 
stampede of Barney Deward’s beef 
herd now. A thousand longhorns 
galloped madly toward the highest 
divides, toward the darkest canyons, 
anywhere to hide from this thunder- 
ous, terrifying noise and red fire. 

Bullets zipped past the head of 
Rawhide Bill. John Bat Ears didn’t 
eare, for he couldn’t hear. 

A mile to the east, the panting 
horsemen halted, looked back te 
where fire had laid waste the Red 
Bend flats. Then old Lafe Corbin 
said soberly: 

“I reckon Barney won’t git his 
beef to market to-day.” 

Rawhide Bill grinned. “I reckon 
not,” he drawled. “Not to-day. 
And from the way them eritters are 
gallopin’, I reckon he’ll held his next 
round-up about im the middle of 
South Dakoty.” 


Mebbe Barney Deward an’ thet Num- 
ber One jigger will think twice afore 
tanglin’ with Rawhide Bill an’ his pards, 
Howsomever, they may not think twice— 
so don’t miss the next story o’ Rawhide 
Bill in next week’s issue © Street & 
Smith’s Wild West Weekly. 


T BARQ 


The Pony Kid 


1. The Pony Kid came galloping up to 
the home station where he was to spend 
the night. The relief rider was ready to 
start. Two station men stood beside him. 
The Kid knew the boss, but the other man 
was a stranger to him. 


3. The Pony Kid took an instant liking 
to Wild Bill and sat chinning with him till 
it was time for supper. Then, while they 
were eating, four strangers arrived. They 
were heading west, they said, and wanted 
to spend the night at the station. 


2. The mochila was transferred, and the 
relief rider started. The stranger was in- 
troduced to the hero as they watched the 
mail depart. He was James Butler Hickok, 
better known as Wild Bill, and was em- 
ployed by the Overland company. 


4. They were all tough-looking hombres, 
but the station boss had to let them stay. 
The Kid didn’t like their looks, and he was 
quick to notice that Wild Bill didn’t either. 
The long-haired frontiersman kept a pair 
of keen eyes on them. 


Meets Wild Bill 


5. After supper, the strangers suggested 
a game of poker. Wild Bill and the station 
boss agreed, but the Pony Kid, tired after 
a day in the saddle—and a poor gambler 
at best—decided to turn in. The game 
started in friendly fashion. 


7. “You heard me!” the Pony Kid heard 


Wild Bill say to the stranger. “I said you 
cheated, and I meant it.” The Kid sat up 
swiftly, and his hand flashed to his gun, 
hanging on his bunk. Words like that 
meant fight on the Overland Trail. 


6. But it didn’t stay friendly for long. 
The Pony Kid had just dozed off when the 
sound of loud, angry voices brought him 
fully awake. He rolled over quickly and 
saw that Wild Bill and one of the stran- 
gers had come to their feet in an argument. 


8. With a blistering oath, the stranger 
went for his gun. Fascinated, the Pony 
Kid watched as Wild Bill waited till the 
hombre had his gun almost clear, and-then 
But the Kid didn’t see the draw. One 
shot, and the stranger went down. 
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9. Nobody was inclined to argue with 
Wild Bill after watching his brand of gun 
play. Muttering angrily, the strangers 
went to bed. Wild Bill started playing soli- 
taire, and the station boss went out to an- 
other cabin to sleep. 


11. Once more, the Pony Kid drew his 
gun and watched. The stranger stepped 
silently toward the sleeping man at the 
table. Lamplight gleamed on the knife in 
his hand. The watching Kid tensed, and 
silently cocked his gun. 


10. Soon the Kid dozed off again. But 
it wasn’t long before some slight noise 
awakened him. Opening his eyes he saw 
one of the men climbing from a bunk across 
the room. He gripped a knife. Wild Bill 
had fallen asleep over his card game. 


12. The stranger raised the long blade 


above Wild Bill’s broad back. And the 
Kid bought into the game—bought in with 
a roaring shot that killed the would-be 
knifer instantly. Immediately the knifer’s 
friends leaped up to battle. 


The Pony Kid 


13. But the Pony Kid’s shot aroused 
Wild Bill Hickok, too. He leaped up and 
back from the table, clawing for his gun. 
He was not yet sure what was happening. 
The Kid saw another of the strangers, gun 
in hand, behind Bill, ready to shoot, 


Sad 


15. The thunder of the flaming guns 
fairly shook the little cabin on its founda- 
tions. Back to back, Wild Bill and the 
Pony Kid stood in the center of the room 
and shot it out with the remaining two 
strangers. And it was soon over. 


Next Week: 


Meets Wild Bill 


14. Brvang! The Kid chapped down and 
flung a bullet at the would-be back-shooter. 
Without a word, the man crumpled, started 
to fall. Then Hickok’s Colt started blast- 
ing as he caught sight of the other stran- 
gers coming from their bunks. 


the Kid’s and Wild Bill’s guns. Then Bill 
turned and they shook hands. “Yuh saved 
my life, Kid,” said Bill. “I won’t forget 
it.” And then the station boss appeared— 
too late to be of any aid. 


“Wild Bill Helps The Pony Kid.” 


Fiddlin’ Joe’s Song Corral 


This department is maintained in an effort to preserve old cowboy 


songs and frontier ballads. 


If you want to find the words to some Western song, write and tell us 


about it. 


We’ll do our best to find it for you and publish it in the magazine. 


If you know any old songs, send them to us for publication, giving as much 


of their history as you can. 


We do not send copies of songs to individual readers, but we will tell 
you in what issue of Wild West Weekly you can find the one you want. 

Address all letters to Fiddlin’ Joe, care of Street & Smith’s Wild West 
Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


F OLEs, I ain’t one tuh look a gift 
hoss in the mouth, but time an’ ag’in 
I git songs from yuh thet haven’t got a 
word anywhar around ’em as tuh whar 
they come from or who wrote ’em or 
anything. If yuh know anythin’ at all 
about the origin of a song, friends, please 
do me a favor an’ tell all about it when 
yuh send the song in. Thet’ll help tuh 
settle the matter much quicker as tuh 
whether I kin use it right away or not. 

Here’s a letter from a cowpoke who 
knows Bob Noonan, of Montana, who’s 
been sending in some mighty fine songs 
right along. Bob tol’ me quite a while 
ago thet he was sure Charley Brixa 
would be a good person tuh start a Cor- 
ral Club hisself an’ send in a lot of songs 
tuh the department. I wrote tuh Char- 
ley, but didn’t hear from him fer a long 
time, till this letter came: 


“I owe you a letter from quite a while 
back,” he writes, “but you know what a 
cowpoke’s life is with a fall round-up 
which covers an area of over seventy-five 
miles. Which is no joke to round up in 
snow, rain, and wind storms. 

“As far as I can understand, Bob has 
written to your office about me. Well, 
I didn’t think I was such a hit with my 
singing as Bob put it up to be, but I can 
get away with it. I’m fond of good old 
cowboy songs and try to make some up 
to boot. I’m sending one along. Well, 
I wouldn’t say I made it up, but I guess 
I’m about the only one that knows it 
here. I hope you like it.” 

Waal, the song ain’t a rousin’, r’arin’- 
tuh-go cowboy yarn, but it’s short an’ 
sweet—a reg’lar cowboy love song—an’ 
I reckon we've got the space tuh spare. 
I wrote tuh Charley an’ tol’ him as how 
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we want some of the cowboy action 
songs. So mebbe he’ll be sendin’ some 
soon. Here’s 


THOSE MOUNTAIN BREEZES 


When I’m alone beside the lonely meadow, 
Down where we used to wander, side by 
side, 

Then my happy memories of long ago 
Assail me as the mountain breezes sigh. 
Those mountain breezes always bring a heart- 

ache : 
As they softly sigh: “Shell come no 
more.” 
Then shadows softly close the summers 
golden days 
And the breezes sigh: “Hearts haye been 
broken before.” 


Cuxorvus: 
Those mountain breezes, 
They sigh through the hills like a ghost. 
Those mountain breezes, 
They sing of one I loved most. 
Hearts have been broken before 
By a cowboy that some girl loved best. 
So go forth, ye sad mountain breeze, 
And find my beloved in the West. 


“I bet you'll laugh,” says Charley 
Brixa, “but I can’t blame you!” 

Waal, now, I ain’t laughin’! 

Now, here’s another song thet we sung 
here, a long time ago. It was sent in 
by the author, Wyman Haven, who says 
as how he wrote it durin’ the Box N 
drive intuh Glendive, Montana, in the 
fall o’ 1904. 

He admits thet it’s a lot like the other 
“Roll On, You Dogies, Roll On” song 
which was wrote in Texas about the 
same time. Howsomever, he hadn't 
heerd thet one when he wrote his. An’ 
there is quite a difference in ’em, too. 

So let’s git goin’ with this here one. 
The tune is the same as “My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean.” Here’s 


ROLL ON, YOU DOGIES, ROLL ON 
or 
THE GIRL IN THE DANCE HALL 
AT CRESCENT 
By Wyman Haven 
There’s a girl in the dance hall at Crescent, 
Believe me she’s something to see— 


With eyes like the stars in the heavens, 
She looked like an angel to me. 
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Roll on, roll on, 

Roll on, you dogies, roll on, roll on. 
Roll on, roll on, 

She looked like an angel to me. 


Oh, I drifts into town with my pay check. 
My senses are all in a whirl. 
I rides right straight up to the Crescent 
To gaze on this wonderful girl. 
Roll on, roll on, - 
Roll on, you dogies, roll on, roll on. 
Roll on, roll on, 
To gaze on this wonderful girl. 


Oh, I goes in and sets at a table— 
The bartender brings me a drink. 
The girl of my dreams looked right at me, 
And drooped one sweet eye in a wink. 
Roll on, roll on, 
Roll on, you dogies, roll on, roll on. 
Roll on, roll on, 
She drooped one sweet eye in a wink, 


Oh, she sauntered right up to my table. 
She moved with the grace of a deer, 
In no time we're right well acquainted— 
My heart was a-pounding real queer. 

Roll on, roll on, 
Roll on, you dogies, roll.on, roll on. 
Roll on, roll on, 
My heart was a-pounding real queer. 


*Though I don’t recall much of that ev’ning 
Her voice I remember right well, 
Like songs of a bird in its sweetness. 
Her hair had that rose-garden smell. 
Roll on, roll on, 
Roll on, you dogies, roll on, roll on. 
Roll on, roll on, 
Her hair had that rose-garden smell. 


No, I don’t recall much of that ev’ning. 
’Twas late the next day I awoke. 
I found myself out in the alley— 
My angel was gone. I was broke. 
Roll on, roll on, 
Roll on, you dogies, roll on, roll on. 
Roll on, roll on, 
My angel was gone. I was broke. 
Now you cowpokes have all heard my story— 
So mark you the moral right well: 
A gal maybe looks like an angel— 
But you ne'er can tell, neer can tell. 
Roll on, roll on, 
Roll on, you dogies, roll on, roll on. 
Roll on, roll on, 
For you ne’er can tell, ne’er can tell! 


Reckon thet’s all fer this week. So 
long, everybody. 


The Wranglers Corner 


All letters intended for The Wranglers Corner should be addressed to 
The Range Boss, Street & Smith’s Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


HE first two hombres ter put in an 

appearance at this week’s meetin’ o’ 

the 3W outfit is them two fightin’ 
rangers, Hungry Hawkins an’ Rusty 
Bolivar. They got a few bandages dec- 
oratin’ their carcasses, here an’ there, but 
otherwise they seem plumb O. K. 

We chins with ’em fer a while about 
their run-in with thet gang o’ killers, this 
week, Like always, they don’t feel much 
like talkin’ about it, but we manages ter 
git their side o’ the story afore the next 
pair of hombres comes in. 

An’ when they does, we gits a surprise. 
Fer they’re as alike as two bullets out o’ 
the same six-gun, an’ as innocent-lookin’ 
as a pair o’ school kids. 

“Tom an’ Jerry!” we shouts. “The 
Bar U twins! Dog-gone us fer a gopher, 
if yuh ain’t a sight fer sore eyes! By 
heifers, we was beginnin’ ter think yuh’d 
quit the range an’ gone ter the city ter 
live!” 

Tom Carter grins—which is why we 
know it’s Tom—an’ Jerry comes as close 
ter, grinnin’ as he ever does. An’ they 
shakes hands with Hungry an’ Rusty. 
Were jest startin’ ter ask ’em where 
they’ve been all this time, when the door 
busts open an’ in comes the four saddle 
pards from Circle J—Billy West, Buck 
Foster, Joe Scott, an’ the little chink, 
Sing Lo. 

“Hi, yuh, uncle!” Tom Carter greets 
Buck. “How’s the rheumatiz!” 

Buck’s leathery face turns the color of 
a well-used old saddle, an’ his droopin’ 


mustache fairly bristles. His brown eyes 
blaze, an’ he looks like he was gittin’ set 
ter blow up. 

“Yuh ornery young puppy!” he roars. 
“TIl be a horned toad, if I’m yore uncle, 
or if I’ve got rheu——” 

But jest then the Pony Kid steps in— 
an’ stops in his tracks like he’s suddenly 
seen a ghost. He is starin’ at the Bar U 
twins. After a second, he shakes his 
head, passes his hand across his eyes, then 
looks ag’in. 

We laughs. “No, yuh aint seein’ 
things, Kid,” we tells him. “Them is two 
rannies—Tom an’ Jerry Carter, better 
known ter the readin’ hombres o’ 3W as 
the Bar U twins. Step up an’ shake hands 
with ’em—but don’t ask us ter tell yuh 
which is which.” 

Fer Tom has quit smilin’ now, fer a 
minute, an’ we couldn’t tell ’em apart if 
our life depended on it. 

Waal, after thet there’s a general chin- 
fest at the Corner. But pretty soon we 
sees by the clock thet it’s time ter git 
started on the mail. 

We grabs up the mail sack, dumps the 
letters out on the table, an’ hauls this 
here one out o’ the pile: 


Dear Rance Boss: Td like you to know 
what I think of 3W. It doesn’t come out 
often enough. Otherwise, it’s O. K. That’s 
what I think. 

Please bring back Freckles Malone as a 
regular member of the spread. The adven- 
tures of the Pony Express rider are very in- 


The Wranglers Corner 


teresting, because they are different from the 
usual line of stories. 

Buck Foster is my idea of an honest-to- 
goodness fighting cowboy. He rates very 
high with me. Tell him I said so. 

My other favorites are Kid Wolf, Sonny 
Tabor, Johnny Forty-five, the Oklahoma Kid, 
the Bar U twins, and the other Circle J 
pards. However, the rest of the outfit is 
plumb good, too. 

By the way, Boss, what has happened to 
Johnny Forty-five and the Bar U twins? 
They haven’t been around for a long time. 

Yours till Buck Foster turns horse thief, 

Jim Presa, 

Rockville, Connecticut. 


Needless ter say, Buck Foster gits a 
big kick out o’ thet letter. But we sees 
what’s comin’, as he gits ready ter orate, 
an’ grabs this here letter in a hurry, start- 
in’ in ter read it afore he kin git goin’: 


Dear Boss: Most of your waddies are 
plumb good gents—especially Sonny Tabor, 
Kid Wolf, the Whistlin’ Kid, and some of 
the others. But I can’t understand why 
Billy West keeps that locoed old sheep-herder, 
Buck Foster, on the Circle J pay roll. 

I know Buck is funny. But he’s also a 
nuisance. He’s got no more sense than a day- 
old dogie, has never done anything to earn 
his pay, is always putting his foot in it and 
getting his pards into trouble. Still Billy 
keeps him on. Why? Thats what I want 
to know. 

The same thing goes for George Krumm, 
Johnny Forty-five’s pard. Hes just too 
dumb and cowardly to be believable. But 
I’m not worrying about that now, because it 
looks as if Johnny and George were among 
those missing and unaccounted for. 

On the whole, however, I like your maga- 
zine and will keep on reading, in spite of 
Buck Foster. Luck to you all—and brains 
to the sheep-herder. 

Yours truly, 
Jack STARKEY. 

Ithaca, New York. 


Thet takes the wind out o’ Buck’s sails 
—takes it out with a roar like thet of a 
maverick what’s feelin’ a brandin’ iron 
fer the first time. An’ what the veteran 
has ter say about Señor Starkey is plumb 
unprintable. 

Howsomever, all he succeeds in doin’ 
is gittin’ the hull outfit laughin’ at him— 
which same makes him madder’n ever. 
An’ five good minutes goes by afore we 
kin git the meetin’ ter order an’ read the 
next letter—which same is this: 
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Dear Rance Boss: This is the second 
letter I have written to you. The first one 
was never printed; so I sure hope this one 
is. I know the Wranglers Corner is real, 
and I want to prove it to my friends by 
showing them my letter in print. 

All your waddies are first-class, which 
makes it hard to choose a favorite among 
them. The stories by Ward M. Stevens, Lee 
Bond, Guy L. Maynard, George C. Hender- 
son, and Walker Tompkins are a little better 
than the others, however. 

I wish you would bring around some of the 
old favorites, as many other reading hom- 
bres have suggested—Johnny Forty-five, 
Jimmy Quick, and others. 

I have saved all the 3W covers since I 
started reading the magazine regularly— 
about a year and a half now. I read it 
occasionally, before that, too, 

The series stories are as good as those 
about the regular waddies. I think it would 
be good to have those hombres come around 
to the Wranglers Corner meetings, so they 
could meet the other boys. 

3W is the best magazine to read steadily. 
It just can’t be beat. So long now, and good 
luck! Roy SANDERS. 

Bayfield, Wisconsin. 


An’ here’s the next one we reads: 


Dear Rance Boss: This is my first let- 
ter to the Corner. 

I want to congratulate you on having 2 
swell magazine. My favorite characters are 
Kid Wolf, Sonny Tabor, and Freckles Ma- 
lone. I know all their stories are written by 
Ward M. Stevens. He sure can write thrill- 
packed yarns. 

I also enjoyed the Texas Trigger series, by 
Walker Tompkins. And the Señor Red 
Mask series was good, too. 

Say, how about another story about Sonny 
Tabor and Kid Wolf riding together? The 
last one sure was enjoyable. 

And how about some more High-pockets 
Halligan stories? They were very good. 

Wishing you continued success, 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES UPSHAW., 

Jacksonville, Florida. 


Reckon we’ve still got time fer a cou- 
ple more. Let’s see what we kin find in 
the stack. This here one looks like it 
might have somethin’ interestin’ ter say: 


Dear Rance Boss: I have been reading 
your magazine for nigh onto four years and 
think it is the best one published. Since I 
have been reading it for so long, I think I 
can give you some advice. 
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Tell Ward’ M; Stevens to quit writing so 
much about Kid Wolf and Sonny Tabor and 
give a little more time to Freckles Malone. 

Bring back Johnny Forty-five. Put Hungry 
and Rusty in long stories—novelettes—but 
keep them out of short ones. Bring back 
Deo Paley and some of the other old-time 
waddies. 

My favorites are the Oklahoma Kid, 
Freckles Malone, Johnny Forty-five, Kid 
Wolf, Sonny Tabor, Calamity Boggs, the 
Circle J pards, the Bar U twins, and—all the 
rest, too, 

Yours till Buck Foster gets married, 

Frecktes Marone, II. 


Thar ain’t no town or State on thet 
letter, an’ we can’t make out the post- 
mark on the envelope. Howsomever, 
thanks ter Freckles Malone, II, fer a 
plumb interestin’ letter. We’ll think over 
his suggestion. 

Here’s another—an’ the last one we has 
time fer, this week: 


COMIN’ NEXT WEEK! 


SONNY TABOR CONFESSES A CRIME 
Novelette 
By WARD M. STEVENS 


But yuh kin be shore thet it ain’t a real bad crime, fer the most “wanted” 
hombre in the Southwest jest ain’t thet kind of a gent. 


THE SCALPING OF SONORA BILL 


Novelette 
By WILLIAM A. TODD 


A tough little hombre who gits mistaken fer an outlaw proves thet a good 
Peacemaker is jest the thing fer evenin’ odds in size an’ numbers. 


RAWHIDE’S STAND-OFF FIGHT 


Novelette 
By WILLIAM F. BRAGG 


Number One, the mysterious, unknown outlaw, still rides the Wyomin 
ranges, makin’ trouble fer Rawhide Bill Gale an’ his pards. 


Also stories of the Whistlin’ Kid, by Emery Jackson; the Pony Kid 
; —and other characters. 


ALL STORIES COMPLETE 


ORDER IN ADVANCE FROM YOUR NEWS DEALER 
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Dear Boss: I am writing to let you know 
what kind cf magazine I think 3W is. The 
heroes are nothing but a bunch of flat-footed 
pussyfooters. None of them could lick a 
three-month-old baby. The only kind of 
horses they could ride would be wooden ones 
on a merry-go-round. The guns they use 
would knock them over. They ought to stick 
to BB guns. 

If Buck Foster is around, tell him I think 
he is nothing but a big, windy blabber-mouth. 
He ought to go out in the desert and shoot 
himself. 

The only good thing about 3W is that you 
print a good story once in a while. 

Tue Rev SHapow. 


There ain’t no town or State on thet 
one, neither, which is mebbe jest as well 
fer the Red Shadow, jedgin’ from the way 
Buck Foster looks an’ talks. 

Howsomever, thet’s all there is fer this 
week. The meetin’s adjourned till next 
week at the same time. 

THE RANGE BOSS. 
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Classified MONEY ~“ BIKE! 


Advertising 


Agents Wanted 


STICK-ON LETTERS. Store windows. 500% 
samples. Metallic Co., 431 North Clark, Chicago. 


MEN WANTED, by shoe manufacturer established 34 years, for 


prefit, Free 


gales work. Re ady cash daily and extra bonuses to producers. No 
experience needed. Your own shoes at factory prices. Sales outfit 
sent free. Write Mason Shoe Manufacturing Co., Dept. F 10, 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Detectives—Instructions 


DETECTIV EARN BIG MONEY. Work home or travel 
DETECTIVE rticulars free. Experience unnecessary. Write, 
GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New York. 

Patents Secured 

PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. L, F. 
Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. C. 

Help Wanted—Instructions 
FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 MONTH. Cabin. Hunt, 


trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Raysen Service C-59, 


Denver, Colo. 


Baby Chicks 


AS WORLD'S LARGEST Chiek Producers, we can save you 
eo Big Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant 
iil, Mo, 


Scientifically Correct 


OUR STAR 


WITH FORECAST FOR THE FUTURE 
BY JUNIUS B. SMITH 


This is not just another 
book on astrology. It is 
the result of almost a 
lifetime spent in the col- 
lection of data to prove 
that there is a connec- 
tion between the stars 
and our daily lives. 


No matter when you were born, this book 
will give you valuable information which will 
be of great help to you in the conduct of 
your affairs. 


This is not quackery but science. 


This book will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of twenty-five cents by the publishers. 


YOUR STARS 
STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
79 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


BOYS, 12 to aS a 
streamlined alumi- 
num bicycle for you! 
Fully equipped; 
flashy, sturdy, a pip! 
Three hundred other 
prizes, including 
watches, clothing, 
movie, typewriter. Earn what 
ou want. Make money, besides. 
t’s easy! Just obtain customers 
in your neighborhood and deliver 
our magazines to them. 
not interfere with school or play. 
Many boys earn a prize the first 
day. Perhaps you can, too. 
Get the jump on your chums. 
To start on the road to money 
and prizes right away, write to— 


‘Jim Thayer, Dept. 723 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


NEW 
BENJAMIN AIR PISTOLS 


Powertul—Accurate—Economical—Practi- 
cal—Adjustable Shooting Force pd 
jaximum Veloci cal. 177 or 22 and B 
‘or geeet and Smal) Game—the only Senu- 
ine Compressed Air Pistol on the market—Single Shot 
witb Belt Action—Hammer Fire—Hair Trigger—Safety. Price 
i 50. Holster $1.75. Also 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles 
7 Sree a Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater 
Rt jae neg 50—at Dealer or Direct—No license required—Safe 
‘or indoor : 
FULL ‘DETAILS—TARGETS—FREE_WRITE TODAY. 
BENJAMIN AIR. RIFLE CO., 683 N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The bigger they are, the anta they fall. 
LEARN JIU- JITSU! = secret knock-out blows 


opyrighted by world fa- 
mous Police Jiu-Jitsu Instructor. A Heel e jab with tip of fingers 
or strike with edge of hand to the right spot and the tough guys 
go out like alight. Besides paving appeared in motion pictures 
many _— he has trained detachments and individuais of the 
Navy, Marines, National Guards, Coast Guards as 
well as thousan s of citizens and peace officers, The G- Men 
have adopted Jiu-Jitsu in their successful war against crime. 
Send now for this illustrated booklet easily read. Full price 
1Sc postpaid. Also learn how you may defend yourself against 
any man Aya ag of size or strength whether he is armed with 
gm, yio or el 


‘n JORGENSEN, 105 Maritime Building, Seattle, Washington. 


Newly Discovered Hormone 
Helps Men Past 40 


here and abroad te 


It’s a hormone used by many doctors 
strengthen impaired vigor caused by weakened glands. This 
hormone, together with other beneficial ingredients, is obtained in 
Zo-ak Tablets (Blue Box for Men—Orange Box for Women) at 
all good druggists. Try them uninterruptedly for one month. If 
you do not feel vastly improved your druggist gives you your 
money back. Don’t accept a cheaper substitute. Zo-ak contains 
the genuine gland-stimulating hormone. No harmful drugs. Booklet 
by registered physician free. Zo-ak Co., 50 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


iT ¢ 


ee STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE. e à 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflictions? 
For quick and happy relief, use Dr. Dennis’ cooling, 
antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils 
soothe the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stain- 
less — dries fast. Stops itching instantly. A 35c trial , 
bottle, at any drug stores, proves it—or money back. 
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nee 10 MOTORISTS 
WITH OIL EATING CARS 


25 
Ya BZ on 


Since motor cars were first invented—OIL WASTE, 


LOW GAS MILEAGE, LOW COMPRESSION, LOST 
POWER AND NOISY MOT ORS, caused by worn rings 
and cylinders, have brought great expense to car 
owners. Before Ovrhaul, it was necessary to put in 


new rings and rebore the cylinders, costing up to 
$150.00. Now—a_ single application of Ovrhaul 
quickly checks oil waste—increases gaş` mileage and 
compression and 
adds new power, 


pep, speed and quie 
all at a fraction of 
the cost of new 
rings and reboring. 


SAMPLE 
FREE 


If you would like to try 
this amazing mineral dis- 
covery without risk, use 
the coupon below or send 
a l-cent POSTCARD for 
free sample and full de- 
tails of a real money- 
making opportunity. 


B. L. Mellinger, Pres., OVRHAUL CO., D-918, Kansas City, Mo- 


Mellinger, Pres. 


B. L. 
Ovrhaul.Co., D-918, Kansas City, Mo. 


Without cost or obligation, send me at once a 


l 

FREE SAMPLE. Also show me your big 
money-making plan. 
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-invention. 


IF YOUR MOTOR WASTES OIL AND GAS 
—IF IT HAS LOST THAT “NEW CAR” 
POWER, SPEED AND QUIET, SEND 
COUPON BELOW FOR FREE SAMPLE OF 


MINER’S AMAZING MINERAL 
DISCOVERY WHICH EXPANDS 
UP TO 30 TIMES WHEN 
HEATED... «© «= «= « «= 


Nearly a quarter of a million car owners have Ovr- 
hauled their motors, saving a cost of rebore and 
new ring jobs with a scientific product, containing 
this amazing mineral, that has been awarded the 
Automotive Test Laboratories Seal of Approval. 


SAVES UP TO 50% ON OIL 


INCREASES GAS MILEAGE UP T0 45%" 


This patented mineral plating process threatens to 
revolutionize the cost of motor upkeep. * Thousands 
of happy car owners write amazing letters. Impartial 
Certified Laboratory Tests prove conclusively what 
Ovrhaul is doing. United States and foreign Uni- 
versities findings are indisputable. The savings pos- 
sible, through this miner’s discovery, astound and 
convince the most skeptical. Let us send you this 
proof, 


OVRHAUL YOUR MOTOR IN 30 MINUTES 


At a cost less than spark plugs and in only 8 


minutes’ time, you can place OVRHAUL in your cyl- 
inders and start reaping the benefits of this amazing 
No special tools needed—no car tie-up— 
no danger of ruining your motor by reboring the 
eylinder walls. 


MONEY MAKING TERRITORIES OPEN 


FOR SALESMEN. AND DISTRIBUTORS WHO ACT QUICK! 


esting Laboratory Repor 


** We hereby certify thal we 
have tested O VRH AU L 
UNDER WORKING CON- 
DITION S—1928 Pontiac 
driven 72,000 miles. TOTAL 
GAIN in compression 92 
pounds (nearly normal nç- 
cording to manufacturer's 
epecifications). OVRHAUL 


Salesmen and_ Distributors 
are cashing in Big with Ovr- 
haul—It is so revolutionary— 
so positive in its action—so 
new and different and saves 
the motorist so much money— 
that representatives say OVR- 


HAUL is the quickest seller dosa NOT scratch, abrade or 
and biggest profit- maker they The ney spoed, and 
have had in years Not a hill climbing performance 
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gasoline dope, nor gadget. | Yooo y oeae rind peace 


tically as well as when new, ”" 


Industrial Testing 
Laboratory, Inc. 


Does not contain graphite or 
harmful abrasives. 18 million 
car owners need Ovrhaul. If 
you want in on this, send the 
coupon opposite or a penny post card and let me help 
you. built a sales organization that sold over a 
million automobile tires and tubes. Oyrhaul has 
proved the greatest possibilities for big business of 
anything I have ever seen. Join hands with me— 


Start today by mailing the B L Mellinger 
. " 


coupon for Free Sample, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


DONT MISS THIS! 


Learn the Newest 
Dance Steps from 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
-The Worlds Greatest 
Dancing İnstructor- 


FREE! 


YOU'D PAY $5 EACH PRIVATE LESSON TO LEARN 


KY UNTIL THOSE 
EAST CAKES 


K STUDIO 


Mou to Clear up your Skin! 


yourself a Good Dancer! WIN POPULARITY! 


SS 


SURE WISH | KNEW 


WHY MARY TURNED DOWN | RIO OF THOSE 


MOTHER SAID YOU'RE 
TO PROMISE TO EAT 
3 OF THESE EVERY 
DAY-ONE OR TWOS 


FLEISCHMANN DANCE CARD 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THIS FREE | 


Don’t miss this CHANCE 
to get your ARTHUR 
MURRAY Dance Book. 
Learn the new steps. Make 
yourself the best dancer in 
yourcrowd! Pictures...dia- 
grams make every step easy. 


This book is NOT FOR 
SALE. The ONLY WAY 
to get it isgwith Fleisch- 
mann Yeast Labels! Paste 
these on_the Fleischmann 
Dance Gard your grocer 
will give you. Send it in— 
the dance book is yours! 


If there are no Dance Cards 
at your ocer’s, you can 
still get the book by past- 
ing the 81 yeast labels on 
a sheet of paper, or put- 
ting in an envelope, and 
mailing with your name 
and address to Fleisch - 
mann’s Yeast, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York City 
(This offer holds good unt . 
August 31, 1937., 


(Details of securing Li * 
ly in states West of T> 
see newspapers or ask 


Sf BuD- yout 


CUT ANY ICE 
WITH MARY- 


SAY, READ THIS— 
YOU GETA BOOK 
OF DANCE LESSONS 
FROM ARTHUR 


Make 


BUD, | HEARD 
FLEISCHMANN 
YEAST IS FINE TO 
CLEAR UP PIMPLES; 
YOU JUST EAT 3 
CAKES EVERY 


HAVE TO GET 


“STICK TO IT—and FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST will help to clear up ADOLESCENT 
PIMPLES,” says Dr. R. E. Lee, well- 


known physician. Important glands de- 
velop after the start of 

adolescence. The entire body is 
disturbed. ‘the skin gets over- 
sē siti Waste poisons ‘in the 
11.04 Writ te this sensitive skin— 
» nples reas through' Fleisch- 
mamnt's feast helps cervect ping 
ple by clearin;: these skin irri’ 
oat os thel iod Fat Jcabe 

coe bat 4 Lour be 
A‘ wA Se 
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in just a few weeks! 


OUSANDS of skinny people 
who never could gain before 
have quickly put on pounds of 
solid, naturally attractive flesh 
with these new ‘‘7-power” Ironized 
‘Yeast tablets. Not only that, but 
they’ ve gained naturally clear skin 
and lovely color, new pep, new 
friends and popularity—in almost 
no time! 
Scientists recently discovered that hosts of 


up 


NO SKINNY MAN 
HAS AN OUNCE OF 


Rich red blood, 


BUT SCIENCE HAS PROVED THAT 
THOUSANDS DONT HAVE TO BE 


people are thin and rundown for the sin- 
gle reason that they do not get enough Vita- 
min B and iron in their daily food. Without 
these vital elements you may lack appetite, 
and not get the most body-building good out 
of what you eat. 


Now one of the richest known sources of 
Vitamin B is cultured ale yeast. By a new 
process the finest imported cultured ale yeast 
is now concentrated 7 times, made 7 times 
more powerful. Then it is combined with 3 
kinds of iron, pasteurized whole yeast and 
other valuable ingredients in pleasant tablets. 


necessary to nourish and build 
hody is promoted where more iron is 


needed. 

Hearty appetite to enjoy plenty of good food is 
assured those who specifically need Vitamin B. 
Needed aid in getting ALL the good out of your 
food is supplied where Vitamin B is deficient. 
Nerves depleted by inadequate Vitamin B, are 
strengthened by this sp -cial nerve-aiding vitamin. 
Unsightly skin eruptions due to Vitamin B de- 
ficiency are corrected and natural beauty restored. 
Growth, development and increase in weight are 
promoted where retarded by Yitamin B shortage. 
New energy, strength and pep are quickly given 
to thousands who need both Vitamin B and iron. 


Posed by profeasional models 


If you, too, need these vital elements to aic 
in building you up, get these new ‘'7-power”’ 
Ironized Yeast tablets from your dru; ed 
day. Note how quickly they increase i 
appetite and help you get more benefit ‘tee 
the body-building foods that are so essentif 
Then, day after day, watch flat chest deve’ 
and skinny limbs round out to naturai wt 
tractiveness. See better color and natura: 
beauty come to your cheeks, Soon yov feel 
like an entirely different person, with new 
charm and new personality. 


No matter how skinny and rundown you 
may be from lack of enough Vitami B 
and iron, try these. new Ironized Yeast 
tablets just a short time, and note the mar- 
velous change. See if they don’t aid’ in 
building you up in just a few weeks, as they 
have helped thousands of others. If you are 
not delighted with the benefits of the very 
first package, your money will }’ \inetant)y 
refunded. 


To start thousands building up their health 
right away, we make this FREE offer. Pur- 
chase a package of Ironized Yeast tablets 
at once, cut out seal on box and mail it to 
us with a clipping of this paragraph. We 
will send you a fascinating new book on 
health, “New Facts About Your Bady.” Re- 
member, results with very first package—or 
money refunded. At all druggists. Ironized 
Yeast Co., Ine., Dept. 733, Atlanta, Gs 


